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THE SEA LAWYERS; 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


OLD Jim King and I stood 
on our schooner’s deck wonder- 
ing what we ought to do about 
things. For things were most 
decidedly in a mess. I say 
“our” schooner, because Jim 
and I were partners, and be- 
tween us we had bought the 
old Emblem two years before. 
But at the time I speak of 
the Emblem was, legally speak- 
ing, ours no longer, for she lay 
moored to a Customs buoy 
in Hakodate Harbour, with a 
bailiff’s warrant nailed to her 
foremast, and the Japanese 
equivalent of a bailiff’s man 
sitting in her cabin in posses- 
sion of the ship. 

“T tell you what it is,” said 
Jim at length. ‘“There’s a 
darn sight too many Jaws these 
days ; that’s what’s the matter. 
And every blamed law they’ve 
made lately’s been aimed right 
at us. It’s my belief they’ve 
got a special spite on you and 
me, durn ‘em. No wonder 
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we can’t make an honest living. 
Just look how it’s been ever 
since we got this schooner. 
We go off sealing in the Priby- 
loffs, and that’s a hard enough 
life, Lord knows. You'd think 
we earned our money at that 
job an’ no harm done to any 
one, wouldn’t you? But don’t 
you believe it. Why, every 
blessed Government there is 
gets busy about us right away. 
England, Canada, the States, 
Japan, and Russia—they all 
get up on their hind-legs and 
jump on us. ‘You mustn’t 
kill no more of them poor little 
seals,’ they says. ‘ And if you 
dare to touch ’em again we’ll 
jug you and confiscate your 
schooner.’ Hell’s Bells! Did 
you ever hear the like of it? 
Well, as it’s no use kicking 
against that crowd, we push 
off and try our luck after sea- 
otters along the Kamtchatkan 
coast. And what happens ? 
Why, those damn Rooskies 
F 
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makes a new law immediate, 
of course, saying it’s death and 
destruction if any one as much 
as looks at a sea-otter. And 
there we are—done. They’ve 
bust us between them, good 
and proper. So we run back 
here to Hakodate without a 
bean in the world, and you’d 
think they’d leave us alone 
then. But not them! They’ve 
got a law all fixed up, ready 
and waiting for us, that let’s 
a dirty little swipe of a Jap 
ship- chandler attach our 
schooner, just because we've 
been stopped from earning 
enough money to pay for a few 
mouldy Yens’ worth of rotten 
stores we got off him on tick 
last spring.” 

At this point my partner 
relieved his feelings by spitting 
fiercely over the rail. Then 
he turned to me and went 
ahead again. “ So, damn them 
and their laws,” said he. “I’m 
fed up with it. Now you listen 
to me, Pard. I’ve been doing 
some hard thinking. And what 
I think is this. We've kept 
inside all their laws up to now, 
and here we are at the end of 
it—bust. And if we don’t 
look out they'll have this 
schooner off us as well before 
were much older. They’ve 
got a law they can work that 
on, you bet. So I say, to hell 
with the law. Let’s clear off 
out of this to-night, while 
we've still got the chance! ” 

** But, good Lord, Jim,” said 
I, “you aren’t really serious, are 
you? You can’t do that sort 
of thing these days, man.” 

*T am. And you can,” he 
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replied. “‘ What’s to stop us? 
We wait till it’s dark, batten 
the cabin hatch down on that 
blame bailiff, slip our moor- 
ings, make sail, and there we 
are—off ! If this westerly breeze 
lasts out the night we'll be 
sixty miles off-shore by day- 
light. And who’ll catch us 
then? They haven’t a thou- 
sand to one chance, and [I 
doubt if they’ll even try it.” 

“They won’t,” I said. ‘ Be- 
cause they know they’re bound 
to get us in the long-run. We 
can’t stay at sea for the rest 
of our lives. We've only got 
about three weeks’ supply of 
grub .aboard, for one thing. 
And the minute we put in 
anywhere we’re done.” 

“‘ Now you shut your head for 
@ minute and listen,” said Jim. 
“Didn't I tell you I’d been 
thinking ? You remember that 
island in the Carolines old Wan 
Tai was talking about last 
month. I didn’t take much 
notice of what he said then, 
because I judged he was just 
springing a fancy yarn on ws 
to amuse himself. But yester- 
day I was thinking this thing 
out, and wondering what we 
could do for a living if we 
managed to get clear of Hako- 
date, when I remembered how 
Wan Tai’d hinted there was 
some juicy pickings on that 
island of his if we were game 
enough to go and look for 
7em. So I went along to the 
fo’c’sle right away and got the 
whole business out of him. It 
seems, about five years ago, 
that Chink of ours was cook 
in a@ German schooner trading 
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out of Yap. And one of the 
places they put in at was this 
atoll he was trying to tell us 
about. Palap’s what he calls 
the place, and he says it’s 
five days’ sail to the south’ard 
of Yap. I’ve looked it up on 
the chart, and there’s a reef 
there all right called Pelaup, 
which seems to show Wan Tai 
knows what he’s talking about. 
From what he says I judge 
those squareheads were cruis- 
ing around prospecting for pearl 
shell; but there wasn’t any 
shell in the lagoon, so they 
only stayed there a few hours 
and then pushed off again. 
According to Wan Tai, the 
atoll’s a mighty poor sort of 
place. There’s nothing much 
of anything there and nobody 
living on it, so those Germans 
didn’t even go ashore. But 
Wan Tai says he did. He went 
to see if he could find some sea- 
birds’ eggs. That seems reason- 
able enough, because you know 
what those Chinks are: always 
poking about looking for grub 
and stuff where no white man ’d 
ever trouble himself going. Well 
—there wasn’t any eggs, and 
Wan Tai was just going off 
again to where the schooner 
was anchored in the lagoon, 
when he thought he’d take a 
look at the beach on the wind- 
ard side of the atoll. And 
I'm glad he did, because he 
swears he found that beach 
just lousy with turtle. Hawks- 
bill they were at that, and that, 
my lad, in case you don’t 
know it, means tortoiseshell. 
But you can trust a Chinaman 
to know it. He knew very 
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well he was looking at a small 
fortune crawling around there 
on that beach. He knew 
enough, too, to keep his mouth 
shut. He knew if he told 
those Germans what he’d found, 
they’d swipe the lot for a cer- 
tainty, and he’d be lucky if 
he got a8 much as a dollar 
out of it. So he went back 
aboard and kept quiet, and he 
says that ever since then he’s 
been trying to get to that 
island again and collect that 
tortoiseshell. He’s been afraid 
to talk too much, because he 
couldn’t trust anyone not to 
go off and scoop the pool and 
leave him out of it. But he 
says he trusts us to give him 
a square deal, and that’s why 
he told me. And I'll say right 
out I think we’re mugs if we 
don’t have a shot at it, es- 
pecially the way things are 
now. <As I see it, there’s a 
young fortune on that reef 
just waiting for us to go and 
get it. I’m all set to go and 
have a try, anyhow ; but you’re 
my partner, and it’s up to you 
to say Yes or No. But don’t 
forget, Pard, if you say No 
you'll have to stop in Hako- 
date and starve and rot there. 
And so’l.r!” 

I have reported all I can 
remember of Jim’s remarks, 
because I wish to make it 
clear that it was necessity, 
not inclination, which caused 
me to become something most 
uncomfortably akin to a thief 
and a pirate. For we did run 
away with the schooner pre- 
cisely as Jim had planned. 
Also we abducted that bailiff’s 
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man. And it seems to me 
we more or less tried to steal 
those turtles, or, at any rate, 
poach them. However, we did 
eventually pay that Japanese 
ship-chandler his money. And 
the bailiff’s man, I consider, 
came very well out of his ad- 
venture, and, on the whole, 
enjoyed himself and had a 
good time. I feel we can claim 
credit for that much, at any 
rate, for we could so easily, 
you understand, have marooned 
the man or thrown him over- 
board. 

Our voyage down to the 
island remains in my mind as 
a most unpleasant episode. 
From Hakodate to Pelaup is 
something over 2000 miles— 
a three weeks’ passage for a 
schooner in average weather, 
and we had a bare three weeks’ 


supply of food on board. We 
cleared from Hakodate in the 


middle of March, walked 
straight into a hard sou’ westerly 
gale which lasted a week, blew 
us 300 miles out of our course, 
and made us realise thus early 
that the way of the transgressor 
is, in very truth, hard. We 
had, you see, consumed one 
week’s stores, and were farther 
away from our destination than 
when we started. Further, we 
dare not put in anywhere to 
replenish supplies, even if we 
had had the money to pay for 
them. There remained only 
one thing to do, and we did 
it. We put all hands on half 
rations. This sounds very nice 
and simple, but I should like 
to state here that half rations 
are much worse than they 
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sound when you read abont 
them in the sea romance, 
Half rations begin to pall op 
me personally in about eight 
hours. After a few days op 
a strict diet of half rations | 
feel very sick, and my leg 
wobble. When I have been on 
half rations for a week I am 
human no longer, but merely 
a palsied stomach ravening for 
food. And Jim tells me I am 
a very light eater. Consider, 
then, the sufferings of Jim, 
who weighs over 200 Ib., and 
who does not consider any meal 
complete until he has eaten at 
least three pounds of meat, to 
say, nothing of trimmings. And 
I have seen the four lusty 
Bonin Islanders who formed 
our crew tuck away a 20 bb. 
sucking pig between them, with- 
out extending themselves u- 
duly; while Wan Tai, ou 
cook, considered three heaped 
basins of rice a mere foundation 
for the rest of his normal day’s 
nutriment. I hope you wil 
understand, therefore, that the 
crew of the Emblem were glad 
when, six weeks later, they ob- 
served the cocoa-nut trees on 
Pelaup sticking up at last over 
the horizon. 

We closed in with the land, 
and looked at the place wé 
were relying on to provide 
us with both food and fortune. 
It did not look promising. 
Imagine a saucer full of water 
lying in a pond, with one 
third of its edge just showing 
above the surface. Make that 
saucer eight miles across from 
rim to rim, turn the pond into 
the Pacific Ocean, and there 
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you have Pelaup—just a shal- 
low lagoon, with a low narrow 
crescent of sand on its western 
side and a thin line of sub- 
merged reef encircling the rest 
of it. There was nothing else 
there, except a ragged line of 
cocoa-nut palms along the bank 
of sand, and I remember still 
how my heart sank as I gazed 
at that barren atoll. 

I climbed up into the fore 
cross-trees to con the schooner 
through the narrow gap in the 
reef which formed the entrance 
into the lagoon. Ahead of us 
the dark-blue waters met a line 
of white and glittering foam. 
Breaking that line was a streak 
of palest green, while beyond, 
across a stretch of opal where 
the lagoon waters gleamed, lay 
a sandy beach all golden in the 
sun. But do not imagine I 


saw these things quite like that 


just then. The shining foam 
hid a wicked coral reef; the 
pale green streak was the pas- 
sage through which we had to 
sail, and it looked very, very 
narrow. Opal-tinted waters 
meant only shoals and coral- 
heads to me, and as for those 
golden sands, they looked very 
bare and naked, and I could 
not see a turtle on them. So 
you must forgive me for not 
describing all the beauty and 
the colour that was there. It 
filled my eye indeed; but the 
sad fact is, an eye full of 
beauty is most unsatisfying if 
your belly and your pockets 
are quite empty. 

We brought the schooner up 
in five fathoms under the lee 
of the island, put a boat over- 
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board, and went ashore to 
explore. It does not take 
eight hungry and anxious mar- 
iners very long to explore a 
strip of land some two miles 
long by 200 yards wide, so 
that within an hour our survey 
was completed. We had dis- 
covered a few hundred cocoa- 
nut palms, all more or less in 
bearing, about two dozen 
mangy pandanus trees, a few 
tufts of coarse sea-grass, an 
infinity of hermit crabs; but 
no water and no turtles! We 
sat down, scratched our heads 
and looked at each other, and 
then all hands settled down to 
cursing our cook for leading 
us into this trouble. And 
that Chinaman merely grinned. 
Then said he, “‘ Plenty cocoa- 
nut. Cocoa-nut velly good. 
Plenty eat. Plenty dlink. 
Catchee fish. Catchee clab. 
Bymbye turtle he come. Lay 
egg. Then all light!” And 
after delivering himself of this 
profound statement, Wan Tai 
walked off and commenced 
gathering crabs in a bucket. 

I do not remember that we 
argued much more after that 
about what we were to do. 
Wan Tai seemed to have set- 
tled it all. We were, you see, 
not very sure of ourselves; 
but there was something as 
sure and as inevitable as death 
about that Chinaman. Accord- 
ing to him, the turtle were 
bound to come ashore some 
time or other and lay their eggs, 
and all we had to do was to 
wait for them. So we decided 
to wait. The lagoon, thank 
heaven, was full of fish, and 
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Wan Tai (thank heaven again) 
could tell at a glance which 
fish were good to eat and which 
were deadly poison. Our bread 
was cocoa-nuts; our drink the 
liquor they contained. Also 
we scooped a@ well in the sand, 
which yielded a certain amount 
of brackish but drinkable water. 

With our stomachs filled our 
strength returned to us, and 
we looked round and about, as 
strong men will, for something 
to do. It was Jim who thought 
we ought to make something 
out of the sharks while we 
were waiting for the turtles. 
For our lagoon fairly swarmed 
with sharks, and, as luck would 
have it, two of our Bonin 
Islanders had once made a 
voyage to Marcus Island aboard 
a Japanese _ shark - hunting 
schooner, and they knew the 
tricks of this queer trade. Ac- 
cording to them and Jim, there 
was a deal of money to be 
made out of dried shark’s tails 
and fins, which it seems are 
sold as table delicacies in the 
Chinese market; while the 
cured skins fetch high prices 
as shagreen. It all sounded 
very simple and nice, and, 
when Jim pointed out that the 
turtles we were waiting for 
might not come after all, we 
set to there and then and 
turned our atoll into a factory 
for the manufacture of assorted 
shark products. 

The manufacture of shark 
products is, I regret to say, a 
very filthy business, and, after 
my experience of it, I am in a 
strong position to state that 
it is a°career which should be 





embarked upon only by thog 
who have been born without q 
sense of smell. For a shark 
is an evil-smelling brute at 
the best of times; but if you 
catch from thirty to forty 
large sharks every day for two 
months and skin them, cu 
off their fins and tails, spread 
these trophies out in the sun 
to dry and fling the unwanted 
corpses into a shallow lagoon, 
you are then going to generate 
so mighty a stench that you 
will assuredly frighten your 
self. I do not propose to ‘go 
into details about that stench, 
because, although I left that 
atoll some fourteen years ago, 
I can smell it distinctly still, 
and I wish to forget it. I 
think I must state, however, 
as a point of scientific interest, 
that the scent of dead shark 
can work its way at least a 
quarter of a mile dead to wind- 
ward against the strength of a 
fresh Trade wind. It seems to 
me, too, that the attention of 
our War Office authorities 
should be drawn to the signifi- 
cant fact that, in the presence 
of one form of virulent poison 
gas, white men lie down and 
vomit and wish they wer 
dead; Bonin Islanders gasp 
and spit, but carry on with 
their jobs; while Chinamel 
grow pensive. But a Japanese 
will stand around and wonder 
what the dickens it can be the 
other men are making such 4 
fuss about. 

At the end of two long 
months of suffering (about 
which I will not particularise, 
because I do not wish to make 
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any gentle reader sick) the 
crew of the Emblem had per- 
petrated a collection of some 
9000 more or less sun-dried 
shark-skins, plus tails and fins 
to match. We did not load 
these spoils aboard the schooner, 
preferring to leave them spread 
out on the beach for the sun 
and the wind to continue their 
healing work upon them as 
long as possible. Wherein, I 
regret to say, we made a mis- 
take. For those variegated 
shark products of ours were 
(and we ought to have fore- 
seen it) an offence not only to 
man but an abomination to 
the very gods themselves. There 
came one calm hot day. It 
was very calm and very, very 
hot; and I think, towards 
the end of it, a whiff from our 
pestilential atoll must have 
penetrated even unto Heaven, 
where it outraged the occu- 
pants. In any case, whatever 
the cause, that night a typhoon 
burst upon us, blowing like all 
the furies out of the north- 
east. The schooner was moored 
to two anchors, with a full 
scope of chain out on -each, 
and the anchors must have 
got a good grip of the coral 
bottom, because we did not 
drag ashore. It was the reef 
to windward that saved us, of 
course. It broke the sea; but 
even so the waves which got 
up in the five-mile stretch of 
lagoon swept the Emblem con- 
tinually. We pitched bows 
under, and then, on the top of 
each sea, we tautened out our 
cables with such an awful 
jar that I feared the windlass, 
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or perhaps the very bows them- 
selves, would be torn right out 
of us. ‘The wind itself I shall 
not attempt to describe, be- 
cause I do not wish to be called 
a liar. Who will believe me, 
for instance, if I say that little 
Hisatomi, our  shanghaied 
broker’s man, being foolish 
enough to face the wind with 
his mouth open, thereupon blew 
up like a football bladder, and 
doubtless would have died had 
the blast not flung him on to a 
fife-rail full of belaying pins 
which promptly deflated him. 
To those who think that in thus 
stretching Hisatomi I am also 
stretching the truth, I would 
say: Hire a motor-car capable 
of proceeding at one hundred 
miles per hour. Then spur the 
machine to its best efforts, 
open your mouth, poke your 
head over the wind-screen, and 
note the results. When con- 
valescent, I pray you ruminate 
on the fact that our typhoon 
was certainly blowing at about 
130 miles per hour—and ab- 
solve this poor teller of tales 
from the sin of exaggeration. 
After blowing in this man- 
killing manner for nine ever- 
lasting hours, the typhoon 
paused for breath, and then 
sprang at us again out of the 
south-west, blowing harder than 
ever. This time, though, we 
had a better time of it, because 
the shift of wind put us close 
under the lee of the island, 
and therefore in smooth water. 
We were busy congratulating 
ourselves on this fact when 
we observed the seas beginning 
to breach clean over the island. 
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In the ordinary course of events with the fish alive inside them, 
this would not have mattered I gathered a few and took them 
much, because I doubt if the to our cook to find out if they 
wash of the breakers over the were good for eating. They 
land was more than a foot in were large shells, from two to 
depth at the worst. That four inches across the base, 
foot of water could not do us and their inside surface gleam- 
or the island very much harm; ed with a mother-of-pearl-like 
but it was fatal to our hard- lustre. Old Wan Tai regarded 
won accumulation of shark pro- them, as I did, merely as food, 
ducts. We watched the piles and he boiled them that even- 
of skins and tails, those frag- ing for supper. He served 
rant fruits of two months’ des- them steaming in a pail, and 
perate toil, vanish from the as soon as they appeared Jim 
beach between two seas, the seized one, gazed at it for a 
while I gnashed my teeth and moment with awe and wonder 
wept, our Bonin Islanders in his eye, and then cried out 
cursed, Hisatomi smiled, Wan in a loud voice, “ Hell’s De- 
Tai harpooned with a boat- light! If it isn’t a trochus!” 
hook a skin which drifted past, ‘Are they good to eat, 
and old Jim said, “‘ Well, any- Jim? ” I asked. 
way, that’s the end of that And “Eat!” cried he. 
damned stink at all events.” “Why, you fool, it’s a trochus. 
When the weather calmed Where the Flames did you get 
down we all went ashore and it from?” 
reviewed the situation. Half “On the wind’ard beach,” 
the cocoa-nut trees were blown I said. ‘There must be a 
down; our well had vanished, couple of hundred of them 
and so had all our shark pro- there. Are they worth any- 
ducts. Every single product. thing? ” 
We held a council of war, and Jim is not an excitable sort 
decided that, as there were of person. He is too big and 
still fish in the lagoon, enough heavy for one thing; but on 
cocoa-nuts left on the trees, and that occasion he showed more 
a new well to be had for the signs of excitement than I 
digging, we might as well stay have seen upon him before or 
where we were, cure some more since. He sprang to his feet, 
shark skins, and wait for Wan danced a little dance, kicked 
Tai’s turtle to appear. And our dinner-pail of shell-fish a 
no sooner was this desperate good ten yards, ran across the 
decision taken than our luck atoll to the beach, and when 
turned. I was poking about presently he came back again 
on the seaward beach on the he had a big shell in each hand, 
chance of something useful hav- and he was singing. And as 
ing been washed up there by the only time I had ever heard 
the blow ; but, finding nothing Jim sing before was when he 
except some cone-shaped shells drew a winning ticket in the 
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Manila lottery, I knew we 
had struck luck. 

“Washed up off the reef by 
the blow,” said he. ‘“‘So the 
odds are there’s a lot more 
where these came from. We'll 
take the boat and have a look- 
see first thing to-morrow and 
make sure. But they’re cer- 
tain to be there all right. The 
cursed thing is, here we’ve been 
messing about all this time 
inside the lagoon skinning those 
stinking sharks and all the while 
the reef outside’s been fairly 
crawling with these. And we 
didn’t know it! This is the 
stuff they make pearl buttons 
out of, and the last time I was 
in Kobe it was fetching as 
high as Yen 800 a ton. Let’s 
see. If there’s enough on the 
reef to fill the schooner, and 
I'll bet there is, we ought to 
get away with a good 80 ton 
of it. And 800 by 80 is 64,000 
—say £6400. By Gosh, Pard! 
This is better than turtles. 
We've struck a fortune!” 

Next morning bright and 
early we pulled the whale-boat 
over the reef and rowed her 
around the seaward side of 
the atoll until we were off the 
beach where the shells had been 
washed ashore. We stood off 
in about three fathoms, and 
our four Bonin men slipped 
overboard and vanished below. 
They remained down there for 
& minute or more, until I began 
to feel choky and think of the 
sharks. But presently up the 
men bobbed again, dropped 
eight large shells into the boat, 
and hung on to our gunwale, 
grinning. They reported the 
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state of the bottom as being 
“lousy with shell. Big ones 
and plenty.”’ So we moved on 
and repeated the process. When 
our survey was done, we had 
established the fact that the 
shell was thick on a patch 
about three cables long between 
the three and four fathom lines, 
and that at greater or lesser 
depths little shell was to be 
found. Said Jim, ‘“‘ Good 
enough. There’s more down 
there than will fill the schooner, 
so we'll call it a day’s work 
and go ashore and get the thing 
organised.” 

This seems to me to be a 
good time to explain the powers 
of our Bonin men in the swim- 
ming line, because I hear some 
one asking loudly how it is 
that any man can stay down in 
24 feet of shark-infested water 
for a minute or more, and come 
up alive and smiling. Be it 
known, then, that all Bonin 
Islanders are born and bred in 
the water, and swim like fishes 
from birth. I have even heard 
that some of them are web- 
footed, and while I do not state 
this as a fact, it delights me to 
believe it. I do know, how- 
ever, that a lusty Bonin Islander 
thinks nothing of diving into 
four fathoms of water and 
crawling about on the bottom 
for eighty seconds or more, 
just for the fun of the thing. 
After a minute and a half he 
usually likes to come up for a 
breath of fresh air; but ninety 
seconds is by no means the 
limit for a good man. I once 
lost an anchor in about five 
fathoms off Agrigan, and Webb, 
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my Bonin Island bo’sun, went 
overboard to look for it. He 
was diving continuously for 
more than an hour before he 
found it, and he then took 
down a line, made it fast, 
lifted the anchor out of a hole 
in the coral where it was 
jammed, and the whole busi- 
ness took him a little over two 
minutes. So you see! As for 
the sharks, they are, in spite 
of all the terrible fierceness 
attributed to them by the 
novelists, in reality the most 
wretched and cowardly set of 
brutes to be found on the land 
or in the sea. A shark can 
be put into a panic merely by 
splashing water at him, and 
I have seen little naked boys 
joyfully engaged in the pleasant 
pastime of tackling fifteen feet 
tiger sharks in their own ele- 
ment and ripping their stom- 
achs up for them with a knife 
in the most graceful and non- 
chalant manner. A shark, it 
is true, is a ravenous creature, 
and if he sees anything that 
looks like food, he naturally 
proceeds to eat it. But the 
point I wish to make is: if 
the prospective meal merely 
turns round, looks the shark 
in the eye and says “ Boo,” 
then that shark will immedi- 
ately remove himself at great 
speed into the next ocean. It 
will be understood, therefore, 
that our Bonin men merely re- 
garded the sharks as you would 
regard mosquitoes. When div- 
ing they kept a weather eye 
lifting in case some unsophisti- 
cated shark made a mistake 
and tried to lunch off them. 
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When this happened they would 
give that shark a slap in the 
face or a kick in the stomach, 
and send him rushing off in a 
perfect frenzy of terror. 

Our trochus fishing was hard 
work. We set out early each 
day in our two boats, with 
two Bonin men and Wan Tai 
in Jim’s boat and the remaining 
two divers and Hisatomi in 
mine. When we got to the 
fishing grounds one diver from 
each boat would go overboard, 
taking down with him a 
weighted canvas bag, with a 
line from the boat attached 
to it. If he chanced on a 
place where the shell lay very 
thick, the diver would fill his 
bag within thirty seconds, when 
he came up to the boat and 
rested, while we pulled up the 
bag and emptied it on the 
bottom boards. If the shell 
was scattered and patchy, it 
took perhaps a minute to fill 
the bag; but there was 80 
much shell on our reef that 
the men were seldom below 
longer than forty seconds. One 
man would generally dive a 
dozen times in succession, when 
we would pull him into the 
boat to rest while his mate 
went overboard and continued 
the business. By this method 
one diver in each boat was 
always resting, and the work 
went ahead fast. At the end 
of each day we usually had as 
much as a ton and a half of 
shell in the boats, or £120 
worth, as Jim was careful to 
point out. The four divers 
had the hardest time of it; 
but they did not mind that, 
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because we worked on a system 
of shares. There were six 
shares for the schooner, two 
each for Jim and me, one each 
for Wan Tai and Hisatomi, 
and three each for the four 
divers; and a Bonin man 
does not care how hard he 
works if his labour is netting 
him some £15 per day. The 
divers, moreover, were excused 
all other work. They got the 
shell and the rest of us col- 
lected food, fished, cooked, 
tended the schooner and the 
boats, and spread out each 
day’s catch of shell to rot on 
the beach. 

It seems to have been our 
fate all the time we were on 
that atoll to make the most 
abominable smells. Our shark 
products were an offence to 
Heaven, as I have already 
hinted; but we very soon 
discovered that rotting shark 
is to deliquescent trochus as 
is a bunch of violets to an over- 
ripe Limberger—only consider- 
ably more so. The trochus is a 
big shell, and all its interior 
spirals are cram full of fish. 
When taken out of the water 
this fish unfortunately expires. 
This would not matter much 
if one were able to extricate 
him as one does a winkle 
from its shell. But the trochus 
apparently loves his home. He 
is attached to it, and clings to 
it desperately even after death, 
80 that the only thing to do to 
tender the shell fit for the 
market is to leave it on the 
beach for a while for the sun 
and the crabs to get at it. 

@ week or two of this 
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fresh air treatment the horrid 
fragments that remain may 
be washed out by waggling the 
shell about under water. I do 
not advise anyone to under- 
take this cleansing work, 
though, unless he has an iron 
nerve, @ copper-lined stomach, 
blue glasses, and a clothes-peg 
clipped to his nose. 

By the end of August we 
had collected enough shell on 
the beach to fill the Hmblem 
and give her a deck load as 
well, so we rested a while 
from our labours, shifted the 
schooner well to windward of 
our maturing trochus, and sat 
down to wait for the last of 
the shell to rot. As nearly as 
we could estimate we had 
90 tons of the stuff, worth 
over £7000, which, on our 
share system, worked out at 
£1500 each for Jim and myself, 
£900 for each of the divers, 
and £600 between Wan Tai 
and Hisatomi. We had all 
had @ very poor time; but we 
agreed that the result was 
worth it, and I think Hisa- 
tomi, to whom Yen 3000 was 
wealth indeed, was the best 
pleased man of the lot. He 
blessed us in fact for having 
shanghaied him, and informed 
us that when he got home again 
he proposed to keep his mouth 
shut and buy a farm in Osumi, 
which is about as far from 
Hakodate as it is possible to 
get in Japan. 

When all the shell was rotted 
out and washed clean we com- 
menced to load it. By that 
time we had quite forgotten 
about Wan Tai’s alleged turtles, 
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and we had filled the hold 
with our shell and were actu- 
ally in process of stowing the 
last ten tons of it on deck 
preparatory to sailing, when 
Wan Tai’s turtle arrived. The 
first day we caught fifteen of 
them, all big hawksbill, with 
shells on them worth heaven 
knows what. We did not 
know ourselves, but we were 
certain tortoiseshell was a great 
deal more valuable even than 
trochus. 
we got eleven turtle, and the 
next only three ; but then there 
was a rush, and in five days 
we got fifty-four. After that 
the run stopped, and no more 
turtle came ashore; but as we 
judged we had by then made 
another little fortune, we did 
not care very much. 
“To-morrow,” said Jim, 
“we'll get all the water we 
can into our tanks, fill up 
with green nuts, and set to 
catching fish and sun-drying 
them until we’ve got enough to 
get us as far as Macao. For 
Macao’s where we’ve got to go. 
It’s a Portuguese port, and it’s 
our best bet by a long way. 
Those Portugooses don’t care 
a damn if your papers are 
all correct and proper or not. 
All they’re after is palm-oil. 
Tl guarantee, if we go the 
right way about it, we'll be 
able to get a brand-new set 
of ship’s papers at Macao, and 
it oughtn’t to cost us too much 
either. Anyhow, we’ve got to 
put in somewhere, and that’s 
the only place. Where else 
isthere? Japan’snogo. Yap’s 
German, and you know what 


The following day 


they are for papers and red 
tape. Manila’s Yank, so we'll 
be skinned alive if we go there, 
And you might just as well 
put your head into Scotland 
Yard as go to Hongkong o 
Singapore the way we're fixed 
just now. There’s nowhere 
else left bar the Dutch ports 
down Java way, and those 
squareheads are just bung full 
of laws and such, especially 
sea laws. They’d have the 
schooner and the shell off w 
before we could look round, 
and stuff us in clink, too. We 
might try the China coast and 
put in somewhere where it isn’t 
a Treaty Port. But I mistrust 
those Chinks. They aren't 
strong on law, I'll say that 
for ’em, but if they smell ow 
dollars, the Lord help us. 80 
you see. It’s Macao or no 
where.” 

“Macao it is then,” said L 
* You're right, Jim. We ought 
to be able to get rid of ow 
cargo there without much 
bother if we lay out some 
judicious bribes in the right 
quarters. We'll have to keep 
ourselves well out of sight of 
the British Consul, though. 
For there’s certain to be 4 
Consul there, and if once 
begins sniffing round, we're i 
for more trouble—and I’ve had 
all the trouble I need this 
trip.” 

Next morning all hands were 
busy preparing for our depar 
ture. The Bonin men weft 
fishing, Wan Tai and Hisatomi 
had gone ashore in one of the 
boats for cocoa-nuts and water, 
while Jim and I were over 
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hauling the schooner’s gear, 
getting her ready for sea. I 
went up aloft to reeve off a 
new throat halliard, and before 
setting to work I took a look 
around the horizon as a sailor 
usually does. I did not expect 
to see anything, of course, 
because we were in a part of 
the world where ships seldom 
go. Also we had not sighted 
a sail of any sort since leaving 
Hakodate, five months before, 
so that by then it seemed 
quite natural and proper to 
have an empty sea around us 
all to ourselves. I nearly fell 
out of the rigging, therefore, 
when I observed the square 
topsails of a vessel sticking up 
above the horizon to the east- 
ward, with a long trail of smoke 
blowing out to leeward. “‘ Sail 
ho!” I cried; and Jim, on 
deck, dropped with a clatter 
the bucket he was holding, 
and stared up at me with 
his eyes and mouth wide open 
like three great O’s. ‘“‘ She’s 
a@ barquentine with auxiliary 
steam, by the look of her,” I 
went on. “ And she’s heading 
end on for the island and 
coming up fast.” 

“Damn,” said Jim. “If 
she’s coming in here it’s going 
to be awkward. They'll spot 
what we’ve been up to; they’re 
bound to talk, and that’ll make 
trouble for us, sure. And, any- 
way, I wanted to keep it dark 
where we'd got our trochus 
from, and come back again 
and clean up the reef.”’ 

In an hour the vessel was 
Visible from our deck, and it 
was clear she was steering for 


the lagoon entrance and meant 
to come inside. As she closed 
with the land, we made her 
out to be a three-masted top- 
sail schooner of some three or 
four hundred tons, with a short 
yellow funnel on top of her 
house amidships. She was 
painted white, and had a 
smarter look about her than the 
ordinary run of island schooners, 
so that we were puzzled to 
make her business out. 

** Maybe she’s a yacht,” said 
Jim, staring at her through 
the glasses. “It don’t seem 
natural; but what else can 
she be? She’s got too many 
hands aboard for a trading 
vessel, the boats in her davits 
are varnished, and she’s a mess 
of bright work aft. And if 
she is a yacht, maybe it won’t 
be so bad after all. They won’t 
know the ropes round these 
parts, and we ought to be able 
to fool ’em. We'll tell ’em 
we've been getting our shell 
somewhere to the westward— 
Ponapi, say, and came in here 
short of grub and water. That’s 
an idea! There ought to be 
some fine fancy pickings aboard 
a yacht in the grub line, and 
I could do with a bit of juicy 
steak between my teeth again 
—not to mention beer. I’m 
beginning to feel glad she’s 
turned up, after all. Ah! hold 
on. They’re hoisting their en- 
sign now. Its—— What! 
Oh, hell and damnation, it’s 
the German flag!” 

Jim put down the glasses, 
and we looked at each other 
with dismay, for that German 
flag promised us trouble of the 
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very worst kind. In those 
days, you see, the Carolines 
belonged to Germany, and the 
Germans are notoriously jeal- 
ous of their rights of trade. 
And Jim and I knew very well 
that they allowed no vessel 
to trade, or even touch at any 
island in the group, unless she 
had first passed the Customs 
at either Yap or Ponapi, and 
purchased a trading licence. 
“Our luck’s gone bad on 
us,” said Jim. “I can guess 
what that boat is now easy 
enough. She’s a Government 
vessel, as sure as eggs is eggs— 
an’ we're caught. They'll send 
aboard us as soon as she brings 
up, and they'll want to see our 
papers first go off. We might 
have a chance in a hundred to 
bluff ’em about our not having 
a clearance; but if we say 


we've lost our trading licence 
they’ve only got to take us in 
to Yap to find out we never 


had one. Then they'll con- 
fiscate the schooner, fine us 
over the licence, jug us for 
poaching their shell, and shoot 
me probably for saying what 
I think of ’em. And just think 
of the beggars getting hold of 
all our good shell! It makes 
me crying mad to think of it. 
What to do? What to do? 
All I can think of is to swear 
we only ran in here in distress, 
being short of water, and then 
run up old Blood and Guts, 
and dare the blighters to touch 
us. Or we might say some of 
our hands are down with small- 
pox. That might scare ’em off. 
Failing that we'll just have to 
stand by, see what turns up, 
and act according.” 
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“ Let’s hope she isn’t a Goy. 
ernment boat,” I said. “yj 
she is, it won’t be much uge 
trying to fool her. They aren’t 
mugs. There they go nov, 
shortening sail. She’s going 
to steam inside, so it isn’t even 
any use praying she’ll run her. 
self on a coral-head and stove 
her bilge in.” 

The schooner steamed to 
wards us up the lagoon in style, 
She came along full speed, 
with a bone in her teeth, and 
it was plain to us, from the 
way her Skipper handled her, 
that this was not the first time 
he had been inside the lagoon. 
She, seemed full of men, and 
we counted eight hands on the 
fo’c’sle head alone. She brought 
up handsomely within half a 
cable’s length of us, and then, 
exactly as Jim had foretold, 
they lowered a boat and pulled 
alongside us. Inthestern sheets 
sat a round perspiring person- 
age in white duck and a large 
topee, and on his shoulders 
were two gold stripes, which 
somehow looked most ominous 
to me. ‘ Good-morning, Cap- 
tain,’ said he, in fair English, 
as his boat ranged alongside. 
** Where from and where bound, 
if you please ? ” 

“ British schooner Hmblem,” 
replied Jim promptly. “ Guam 
for Manila with a cargo of 
shell; but we got blown off 
here to the south’ard by 4 
typhoon and ran out of water, 
so I put in here for some. We 
got here yesterday, and Id 
ask you aboard only some of 
my hands are down very sick.” 

“Ach! So?” said the Ger 
man. “That is bad. I will 
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send you my Doctor aboard. 
My ship is the Jaguar, what 
you would call the Government 
Fishery Inspections ship. And 
I am Oberlieutenant Hagan, 
in command of the Jaguar, and 
Acting Inspector of Fishing 
also. I see you have had luck. 
A deck-load of trochus! Fresh 
shell, I see. I have not heard 
before of the trochus at Guam. 
And you met with a typhoon 
also? You have great luck, 
indeed, that your decks were 
not swept clean. Great luck, 
Captain. It is now my duty 
to desire to see your ship’s 
papers. A formality only. 
When that is done you will 
honour me to drink beer aboard 
the Jaguar. I am now two 
months out from Ponapi, cruis- 
ing through the outer isles; 
but I nevertheless three cases 


of good lager have still left, 
which will last me, I hope, till 


Yap. So! Your papers, Cap- 
tain, if you please.” 

“Hold on a minute, Lieu- 
tenant,” I said. ‘‘ We'd show 
you our papers if they’d be a 
comfort to you; but this is 
a British ship. We only put 
in here in distress, and we deny 
your right to demand our 
papers. We don’t want to 
make trouble; but, on prin- 
ciple, we must refuse to show 
our papers. So it’s up to you 
to take what action you like. 
But I warn you. Weve a 
British ship, and you'll only 
get yourself into trouble if you 
don’t leave us alone.” 

“A British ship, yes—but in 
German waters,’ replied the 
Lieutenant calmly. ‘‘ So I have 
the right which I—demand !” 
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“Nothing doing,” said Jim. 
“We stand pat, Lieutenant. 
The next move’s yours; but 
you'd better be careful, or 
you'll land yourself in a mess. 
You’d much better forget about 
our papers and take us aboard 
your ship for that beer you were 
talking about.” 

Then said that confounded 
German, grinning, ‘‘ You do 
not lie well, Captain. Perhaps 
you deceive my eyes and my 
ears, but not my nose. No. 
You have rotted your shell on 
this beach. We understand 
that very well as soon as our 
ship comes to leeward of the 
island. And now you will not 
your papers show, I comprehend 
you perfectly. So. I must my 
duty do. I restrain. I arrest. 
I tow you to Yap. I think 
there you will be confiscate.” 

Such was the verdict. And 
that Lieutenant, in his own 
way, was a diplomat. He was 
very sure of his ground, and 
merely chuckled at our threats 
and remonstrances. ‘‘ You are 
caught with the cat in the bag, 
Captain,” said he. ‘ We will 
go to Yap, and His Excellency 
the Governor and your Herr 
Consul, they will fight about 
the legality of confiscation. So 
why shall we fight? It is 
without sense. Also I have 
too many men for you. We 
will therefore aboard the Jaguar 
go and our good beer drink.” 
And like two fools we went. 
We got our beer, it is true, and 
it was very good beer; but 
once aboard the Jaguar we 
found we had to stop there, 
Hagan dissuading us from re- 
turning to our schooner with 
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tact, more beer, and an armed 
guard over the gangway. That 
night he showed us into a two- 
berth cabin—and locked us in. 
When we woke up in the morn- 
ing the Jaguar was under weigh, 
and by craning our necks out 
of the porthole we could see 
our schooner at the end of a 
tow-line astern of her. 

“This is all damn fine,” 
said Jim after breakfast on 
deck that morning. ‘“‘ Hagan’s 
doing us pretty well consider- 
ing; but I’m jiggered if ’'m 
going to stand by and let any 
blame German get away with 
the Emblem and over £10,000 
worth of shell as easy as all 
this. It’s a sure thing, if we 
ever get to Yap we're done for. 
We've been properly caught 
with the goods on us, and it’s 
not a bit of good trying to 
dodge that. So Ill tell you 
what it is. We've got to get 
aboard the schooner somehow 
and give the Jaguar the slip.” 

“Talk sense, Jim,” I said. 
** Hagan’s put four men aboard 
the Emblem, and, of course, 
they’re armed. There’s a sen- 
try on this end of the tow-rope, 
and Hagan’s shown us already 
he’s no fool. He’s leaving us 
pretty well to ourselves; but 
you can be sure some one’s 
got an eye on us.all the time. 
And even supposing we did 
manage to get aboard the 
schooner, wed be no better 
off then. To hear you talk, one 
would think all we had to do 
was to cut away our tow-line 
and sail off. You seem to have 
forgotten the Jaguars got an 
engine.” 


“No. I haven’t forgotten 


anything as far as I know,” 
replied Jim. “I can see all 
right, without you telling me, 
our chances are mighty thin; 
but if you think I’m going 
to sit here and not make a bid 
for the schooner and all the 
shell we’ve been busting our 
soul-cases to get, then you 
don’t know me. I’ve thought 
out a plan. I know it ain’t 
a good one. It’s more than 
likely to fail; but we'll have 
a shot at it all the same, 
because I’d sooner pass out 
altogether than take this lying 
down. I reckon this old tub’s 
doing about six knots now, and 
she ought to fetch Yap in 
four days, so we've got to act 
quick. NowI guess old Hagan’ll 
lock us up in our cabin again 
to-night ; but as soon as we've 
had dinner and it’s dark, we'll 
come on deck. I'll take the 
starboard side and you take 
the port. We'll start from 
forr’ad and chuck every coil 
of rope we can lay our hands 
on over the side. There’s all 
the boat falls for one thing 
and those two drums of moor- 
ing wire aft. If we can only 
get enough rope towing astern, 
you see, some of it’s bound to 
get foul of the propeller and 
bring the engines up with a 
round turn. If we do it quiet, 
maybe they won’t spot us. In 
any case I count on there being 
the very devil of a riot. You 
know what these squareheads 
are. They'll all be rushing 
about and gettin’ *emselves 
excited, and they won’t have 
time to attend to us. Then, 
this old box being fat in the 
face and flying light, she'll 
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soon lose her way through the 
water. But the Emblem won't. 
She’s deep and heavy. She'll 
overrun us. With luck she'll 
run into our stern and smash 
the rudder. Anything might 
happen. Anyhow, you bet 
there'll be the devil of a 
hoo-hoo going on. That'll be 
our chance. We'll get aboard 
the schooner somehow. Jump 
and swim for it if necessary. 
And once aboard we'll be eight 
to four, counting in Wan Tai 
and Hisatomi, and so, with 
luck, we might manage to get 
clear. It’s a poor show; but 
well try it. It'll stir things up 
nicely aboard here, anyhow, 
and we owe the blighters some- 
thing on account.” 

We spent the rest of that 
day working out the details of 
Jim’s scheme. We noted the 
position of all ropes lying handy 
for throwing over the side, and 
by dinner-time we had thought 
of some more little touches 
which we hoped might help 
to put the Jaguar out of action 
long enough to give us a chance 
to escape. 

It surprises me still when I 
Temember what a mess two 
men can make of a poor un- 
suspecting ship if they know 
what they are about, do not 
worry too much about the 
consequences, and have enough 
darkness to play in. At 9 P.M. 
that night Jim cut through 
the main throat and peak 
halliards, while I let go the 
topping lift. The mainsail 
thereupon came down on deck 
with a run, the jaws of the gaff 
carried away, while the boom 
Smashed on to the bulwarks 


and broke. All hands, includ- 
ing the look-out on the fo’e’sle, 
immediately ran aft to see 
what calamity had descended 
on the ship, so Jim and I 
sneaked forward under cover 
of the racket, opened the com- 
pressors, eased off the wind- 
lass brakes, and let go the 
Jaguar's two patent anchors 
with a hundred fathoms of 
cable attached to each. With 
some thousand fathoms of water 
beneath the ship those anchors 
had plenty of scope to sink. 
The chains accordingly ran out 
through the hawse-pipes with 
a roar as of big gun barrages 
functioning at highest pres- 
sure ; the whole ship shuddered 
and shook; the fo’e’sle head 
became enveloped in a cloud 
of flying rust and sparks, and 
Jim and I left there in a hurry. 
On our way aft we cut the 
upper fore-topsail halliards, and 
the yard ran down with a 
frenzied flapping of canvas and 
broke off on the cap. We let 
go the falls of the two boats 
hanging outboard in their 
davits, threw every coil of 
rope we could reach overboard, 
dropped two small boat anchors 
and a crowbar down the engine- 
room skylight, jammed the 
steering gear with a marlin- 
spike, and by 9.5 P.M. we stood 
at the taffrail ready to jump 
aboard the Emblem as soon as 
we could make her out. 

The Jaguar lay with her 
engines stopped, from forward 
came sounds of incredible acti- 
vity, while broad off on our 
quarter and half a mile away 
shone a little green light. 
“Hell!” said Jim, catching 
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sight of it. ‘“‘ There she is, 
and we're too far off to swim 
for it. They must have cast 
off and sheered clear of us as 
soon as the engines stopped. 
I never thought of that. Every- 
thing else went off so prime, 
too! All except the finishing 
touch. It’s a pity. Well, we 
did our best, and you can’t do 
more than that. It might be 
wise for us to go below now, 
and turn in and leave old 
Hagan to clear up our mess. 
I guess they'll be pretty mad 
if they tumble to it it’s us 
they've got to thank for this 


little lot. Let's make our- 
selves scarce.” 
We did. 


We were lying in our bunks, 
wide awake and snoring, when 
our cabin door was thrown 
open and Hagan burst in. The 
man was in such a state of fury 
that at first I made sure he 
was going to shoot us. He 
had a lot to say, too; but as 
he said nearly all of it in 
German, a language I am not 
familiar with, I regret I am 
unable to report his remarks. 
I do remember, though, a 
phrase resembling, “‘ Verfloosch 
schwinehounds,” which I think, 
under some circumstances, must 
be a very comforting thing to 
say. 

I propose to be vague about 
the subsequent proceedings 
aboard that ship, because, 
when a man has had indignities 
heaped upon him and then 
talks about them, he is more 
apt to be laughed at than 
pitied. Also, I must admit 
that Jim and I probably earned 
nearly all those Germans gave 
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us, 80 that it does not do to 
whine. Suffice it to say, there. 
fore, that for the rest of the 
passage Jim and [I lived Solely 
on biscuit and water, and very 
little of that. On this diet 
we sweated up, by hand, 120 
fathoms of chain cable from 
the Jaguar's lower hold, and 
stowed it in her chain lockers, 
I am glad to say, however, 
that during that time the 
Jaguar's crew were also by 
no means idle. They had that 
propeller to clear for one thing, 
and judging by the fuss they 
made over it, that must have 
been a tough and exasperating 
job. It comforts me, too, when 
I remember it took them three 
long days and nights to square 
up a mess which Jim and I 
made in five minutes. 

On the sixth day after this 
little affair the Jaguar, with 
the Emblem in tow, raised the 
island of Yap above the north- 
ern horizon. In those days 
Yap was the seat of the Ger- 
man administration in the Caro- 
lines, and Jim and I knew very 
well that once we were put 
ashore there we were done for. 
“It don’t look as if we'd got 
the chance of a snowball i 
hell now,’ said Jim, as we 
approached the land. “I don’t 
know if we've got a consul 
here; but even if there is one 
he'll have a job to do us any 
good. We're in the soup this 
time, mate.” 

As he spoke, a small steamer 
cleared the point of land ahead 
and, turning, steamed towards 
us. She was a long low craft 
with four funnels, and from 
the size of her bow wave we 
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could see she was coming along 
at speed. As we watched her 
there was @ flash from her for- 
ward deck, something went 
“ Sheee - ooo00f!”’ above our 
heads, and there came to our 
ears a sound as of a viciously 
slammed door. 

“ Destroyer practising,” said 
Jim. “ And if you ask me he’d 
better be careful. That shot 
of his came mighty near us, 
seems to me. They’re a care- 
less lot of swine these Ger- 
mans. That is the German 
man-o’-war flag he’s flying, 
ain't it? It’s white with a 
black cross. No. Red, by 
God! Pard! That’s the White 
Ensign !”’ 

The destroyer turned, a string 
of flags ran up to her mast- 
head, and presently there arose 
from our after-deck the sound 
of highly excited Germans curs- 
ing. Then “ Sheee-oo00, crump 
weee-izz,” came another shell, 
and Jim and I gazed, thunder- 
struck, at a column of water 
and spray which sprang amaz- 
ingly from the sea close ahead 
ofus. ‘‘ Suffering Mike !”’ cried 
Jim, “ they’re shooting at us!” 
As we gazed at each other in 
amaze we heard the engine- 
room telegraph clang, the en- 
gines stopped, and I looked aft 
in time to see the German flag 
run down from our gaff end 
and flutter to the deck. 

“ Beats me,” said Jim. “ All 
hands gone mad, or else I have. 
I suppose we aren’t dreaming, 
are we?” 

The destroyer steamed up 
close and dropped a boat into 
the water, and we saw when it 
came alongside that it was full 
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of bluejackets, all armed and 
all grinning. An officer, fol- 
lowed by most of the men, 
climbed out of the boat on to 
our deck. He saluted Hagan, 
who looked as though he was 
on the verge of a fit. Our fat 
Lieutenant stood there with 
his eyes bulged and his mouth 
wide open, and he said no 
word; but presently he re- 
turned the salute stiffly, and 
then stumbled down the cabin 
companion like a dazed and 
drunken man. The English- 
man followed him below, and 
Jim and I, able to bear this 
mystery no longer, rushed to- 
wards the bluejackets, who 
stood in a group at the stern. 
*?Ullo,” said a large man, 
presenting the point of his 
bayonet at my _ stomach. 
“*Ands up! That is, unless 
you hanker for a nasty great 


hole in your gut. That's it. 
Right up, mister. Now, ’oo 
are you?” 

“Don’t shoot,’ I cried. 


““We'’reEnglish. That schooner 
astern belongs to us. We're 
prisoners. They’ve arrested us 
for fishing in their waters. But 
never mind that. For pity’s 
sake, man, tell me the meaning 
of all this. What's it all 
about ? ”’ 

“Meanin’,” said the large 
man. ‘‘ Why, where ’ave you 
blown in from, cully? Don’t 
you know there’s a war on? ” 

*“ War?” I cried. ‘“ War! 
What war? D’you mean to tell 
me England and Germany—— 
I say, you're not joking, are 
you?” 

“No jokes about me,” re- 
plied the man. ‘“‘ But how long 
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have you been out that you 
haven’t heard about it? ”’ 

“Look here, my friend,” I 
said, “we left Hakodate last 
April. We haven’t spoken a 
soul since, except this German. 
And the last port he touched 
at was Ponapi sometime in 
July. Now, you tell me quick 
what's happened or Ill blow 
up.” 

“‘ Strike me perishing pink,” 
said the large sailor. ‘ No 
wonder we gave you a surprise. 
Well, you stand by, mate, an’ 
Till surprise you some more. 
There’s been bloody wars carry- 
in’ on since the middle of 
August. We're in, with France 
an’ Russia an’ Beljoom and 
various odd details. An’ Ger- 
many an’ Austria and all their 
sparring partners theyre on 
the other side. «ll hands has 
been blinding and stiffing and 
scrapping good and hearty up 
to now. There’s been great 
doings, and old Kitch reckons 
it’s all going to last three years. 
How does that strike you? ” 

It struck me personally all 
of a heap. I gasped and then 
was silent as I tried to focus 
in my mind some of the im- 
plications of this stunning piece 
of news. Not so Jim, however. 
Jim was ever the more prac- 
tical member of our partner- 
ship. Said he, “ Holy Wars! 
What howling luck! Don’t you 
see what it means, Pard? 
We’re free. Old Hagan’s the 
prisoner now, and we've got 
our schooner back!” 

Now I know very well that 
this ought to be the end of 
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my story. Virtue and (more 
or less) honest toil have re- 
ceived their just reward. Un- 
fortunately, however, this hap- 
pens to be a true tale, and it 
seems necessary, therefore, to 
continue it to its bitter end. 
And, as the end, for the 
** Emblemites,” was bitter in- 
deed, I propose to cut the 
telling of it as short as I can. 

Fate, in the shape of a 
British Lieutenant-Commander, 
ordained that we should take 
our schooner into Yap. Said 
that Lieutenant - Commander, 
“Td say carry on for Macao 
and good-luck to you if you 
had any sort of Clearance to 
show. But you haven’t, so 
only the Lord knows what 
you've been up to. I fear 
Tll have to send you in to 
Yap to let the shore people 
investigate. We've just handed 
the island over to the Japanese, 
but they'll attend to you nicely, 
I don’t doubt. That ten thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of shell 
you've got hold of will be a 
bit of a temptation to the land- 
sharks, I expect; but don't 
you worry. You can rely on 
me to see fair play. You see, 
I rather think you're subject 
to a Prize Court, and I’m 4 
poor man. And some day I 
hope to have a large family, 
so, if there’s a chance of any 
loot, youll understand I 
mustn’t miss it. On second 
thoughts, I'll tow you inside 
myself and keep you under 
my eagle eye. If I leave you 
two roving around the high 
seas, you might get lost!” 

As poor Jim says, there are 
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too many laws nowadays. Far 
too many. Especially Japan- 
ese laws. They have a law 
which renders it obligatory to 
pay your ship-chandler four 
thousand odd Yen for seven 
hundred Yens’ worth of stores 
obtained on credit. I do not 
pretend to understand the work- 
ings of this law. I merely 
state, baldly, how it works 
out in practice, and remark, in 
passing, that a Japanese lawyer 
can make “costs” and “ in- 
terest’ cover a vast amount of 
sin. The Japanese have an- 
other law which makes it neces- 
sary to undergo seven years’ 
penal servitude if you run 
away with your own schooner 
after she has been “ attached.” 
However, if you plead guilt 
and extenuating circumstances 
and a British Lieutenant-Com- 
mander speaks up for you 
loudly enough, you may com- 
pound with the lawyers for 
Yen 10,000 instead of the 
seven years. Kidnapping a 
Japanese bailiff is also expen- 
sive. The price, for a bailiff 
of Hisatomi’s size, is Yen 8000, 
plus ‘‘ damages ’’ amounting to 
Yen 2000 odd. Further, it is 
illegal for any vessel not under 
the Japanese flag to engage in 
trade between Japanese ports. 
Hakodate is, of course, Japan- 
ese; while Pelaup changed its 
status from German to Japanese 
while we were working for 
our living in Pelaup lagoon. 
Therefore this was another law 
we had shattered. The penalty 
was Yen 15,000. Lawyer's fees 
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and costs appertaining to these 
matters amounted to Yen 8000. 
On the other side of the account 
are these two items: Proceeds 
of forced sale of our £10,000 
cargo—Yen 40,000; proceeds 
of forced sale of our schooner— 
Yen 7000. 

If the reader is good at 
arithmetic and cares to audit 
the above figures, he will dis- 
cover that, when the law had 
done with us, Jim and I were 
merely a couple of financial 
corpses picked exceeding clean. 

The disposal of the fragments 
that remained was as follows :— 


4 bewildered Bonin 
Islanders shipped to 
Kobe as distressed sea- 
men. 

1 dejected Chinaman de- 
ported to Shanghai as 
an undesirable alien. 

1 disgusted Japanese de- 
tained at Yap on sus- 
picion as a deserting 
Reservist. 

2 depressed Britons en- 
listed in the R.N.V.R. 


“Well, Jim,” said I as we 
fell in with the recruits on 
board the receiving ship at 
Hongkong, “ there’s one com- 
fort, at any rate. We can kill 
all the Germans we want to 
now without breaking any 
laws.” 

“Germans!” =said Jim. 
“You can have all the Ger- 
mans, mate. But, laws or no 
laws, there’s going to be @ 
nasty messy accident if I meet 
any Japs!” 














MY FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN. 


BY AN IRISHMAN. 


Ii. 


LonG ago, when the Dublin 
Post Office was looking for 
more accommodation, a sur- 
veyor was sent to examine 
Aldborough House, which hap- 
pened then to be on the market. 
As he did not approve of it, 
his report, which was chiefly 
a summary of its defects, ended 
with the words: “In short, 
this is adapted only for what 
it was—the town residence of 
a great country family. There 
is nothing whatever about it 
to suggest a Government Office 
except the motto over the 
wrought-iron gateway : ‘ Otium 
cum dignitate.”’ 

The aptness of the motto 
must have triumphed over the 
drawbacks of the building, for 
it was leased by the Post Office 
and used as a Stores Branch 
for many years. Indeed, the 
old Government Offices in 
Dublin were generally located 
in what, during the late eigh- 
teenth century, had been pri- 
vate houses. The Education 
Office was in Leinster House, 
the town mansion of the Dukes 
of Leinster ; the General Regis- 
ter Office in Rutland Square 
occupied the place that for- 
merly belonged to the friend 
of Grattan and Johnson, “the 
virtuous and accomplished 
Charlemont ” ; the Department 
of Agriculture was inspiring 


and uplifting in a row of fine 
Georgian houses in Merrion 
Street ; and across the way the 
Irish Land Commission fune- 
tioned in Mornington House, 
once the home of the Wellesley 
family. It was a stately old 
building, with reception-rooms 
that would have been in keeping 
with a palace and attics that 
would have disgraced an arti- 
san’s dwelling. There I also 
served when I only stood and 
waited on the great landing 
in the hope of getting the 
Judge to sign important docu- 
ments, and dreamed of the 
lords and dames who had 
thronged the noble staircase 
and danced minuets in the 
grand manner in the magnifi- 
cent ballroom. What, I won- 
dered, would they say if they 
could see their florid stuccoed 
walls defaced by splashes of 
ink, and their Italian ceilings 
grimed with the smoke and 
dust of four uncleansing genera- 
tions? How would they bear 
the clatter of clerks where 
Lord Mornington had composed 
contrapuntal glees, and the 
thresh and roar of typewriters 
where the Marquess Wellesley 
had meditated his Latin ele- 
giacs? Were their ghosts to 
revisit the scene now, they 
might be even more astonished 
at the spectacle of bureau- 
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cratic Young Ireland bankrupt- 
ing its knowledge of Gaelic 
with ‘“‘A Chara” at the begin- 
ning of letters and “Misa le 
meas ’’ at their end. 

It was my privilege for sev- 
eral years to open the morning 
correspondence on the very 
spot where Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, was born, but I 
cannot say that the association 
influenced me for good so much 
as, doubtless, it ought to have 
done. In fact, we never heard 
anything about the Iron Duke 
except when Green, the Assist- 
ant Secretary, brought some 
visitor in to be edified with the 
sight of “the Jook’s room” ; 
and these entertainments were 
not popular with the staff. 
Green, I am afraid, was not 
naturally amiable, and though 
on such occasions he tried 
hard to appear so, he only 
looked as if he were trying 
hard; he put on a ferocious 
camaraderie which those who 
knew him in his ordinary form 
found difficult to relish. He 
was a man of distinguished 
appearance, and to that extent 
fitted for his favourite réle of 
Le Grand Monarque, in which 
he was so very Olympian that 
when he fell seriously ill and 
was out of the office for six 
months, the junior staff felt 
that much had been done to 
restore their waning belief in 
the over-ruling justness of Pro- 
Vidence. His sluggish tenacity 
of mind bore him with credit 
through the tangles of the 
change in{Government, when he 
m his turn had to submit to 
bullying insolence from the 
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new rulers of the truly Irish 
Free State; and to me, per- 
sonally, he was not unkind and 
rarely uncivil. With all his 
pose of distinction and his 
habit of doing unnecessary 
things in a dramatic manner 
(“‘ Goin’ about houldin’ up the 
roof,’”’ grumbled his factotum), 
he had not altogether lost the 
common touch, and could be 
human in @ generous way. Let 
me give an example :— 

Once upon a time, at the 
end of the month, when sal- 
aries are paid and the Civil 
servant responds to the momen- 
tary lull in the harsh struggle 
for existence, a colleague of 
mine went to cash his cheque 
at Delahunty’s, the local pub- 
lican, who acted as banker for 
the thirstier members of the 
staff. “‘ Drink takes men in 
various ways,” says Mr Jacobs, 
“and the way it took Peter 
was to make him one of the 
most obliging men that ever 
lived.”” The way it took Rory 
(as I shall call him, for I have 
lost touch with him for many 
years, and whether he is in 
the flesh or out of it, I do 
not know) was to develop in 
him a most anxious conscience 
about his work. Each succeed- 
ing glass of whisky gave greater 
strength to his moral purpose, 
and his mind began to form 
grandiose schemes of dealing 
in a fluent and broad-minded 
way with the files that were 
accumulating on his desk: un- 
like Gibbon’s tutors, he realised 
that he had not only a salary 
to receive, but a duty to per- 
form. So it happened that 
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about three o’clock in the 
afternoon I heard a curious 
scrabbling noise at the door of 
my room, as of one trying to 
gnaw his way through. Pres- 
ently it opened hurriedly, and 
Rory swayed inwards, one hand 
twined round the handle and 
the other clutching the jamb. 
There he oscillated for a mo- 
ment or two, gazed wistfully at 
his seat in the distant corner 
far across an expanse of empty 
floor, barren of even a support- 
ing table, and shook his head 
mournfully, like a man con- 
fronted with a problem too 
difficult for human solution. 
Then, in the outward swing of 
the pendulum, the jamb slipped 
from his grasp, and the door 
shut with a bang, followed by 
what on the Elizabethan stage 
would be described as ““Alarums 
and excursions. Confused noise 
without.” I went to investi- 
gate, and discovered Rory 
prone on the landing. He 
was slightly dazed but very 
zealous, and it was only with 
some difficulty that I managed 
to wean his thoughts from 
work, for that day, anyhow. 
Finding that he still knew 
where he lived, I helped him 
into a passing tram, with a 
word of advice not to get out 
until the conductor pushed him 
off; and then I returned to 
the daily round, the sedentary 
task, like a Boy Scout with his 
good deed done. Unfortun- 
ately the anti-homing instinct 
was too strong in him; for 
about three hours later, when 
Green was leaving with the 
Chief Clerk and the Senior 
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Examiner, they encountered an 
agitated housekeeper fluttering 
about a body lying half-way 
down the stairs with one arm 
coiled round a helpful banister, 

“Poor Misther Rory must 
have had a fit,” she babbled., 

“You're a liar... Tm 
drunk,’’ muttered the ever-con- 
scientious Rory. 

Green turned to his two 
companions: ‘‘ Remember this 
is after hours,” he said; and 
the three carried Rory dow 
to the hall, while the house 
keeper called a cab, in which he 
was sent home to repentance 
and temporary reform. 

“No one is ever quite s0 
sober as the individual who is 
occasionally otherwise,” says 
Dick Phenyl in ‘ Sweet Laven- 
der’; and you had only to 
look at the drawn misery on 
Rory’s face when he was re 
covering from one of his bouts 
to see that nobody could under- 
stand his degradation better 
than himself. He was funds 
mentally a gentleman, capable 
of depths of shame, and those 
who knew him best left him, 
at these times, alone; by 
ignoring the past they gave 
him what little help they could 
to restore his confidence and 
self-respect. So supported, he 
often fought down his demon 
for six or eight months at 4 
stretch, and then—desire and 
opportunity coming together 
—he would get slightly tipsy. 
If no comments were made, he 
would pull himself up, and all 
would be well for another long 
interval; but sometimes well 
meaning friends, with no more 
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sympathetic imagination than 
a turnip, would feel a divine 
mission to lecture him on the 
evils of drink. They were 
convinced that what he needed 
was to “realise his position,” 
and to be told ingenious ways 
of overcoming his craving for 
liquor ; and thereupon his Irish 
combativeness would creep out 
to frustrate them. 

“Tf I were you, my dear 
fellow,” said one of these 
morons (I thank thee, America, 
for teaching me that word), 
“Td confine myself to one 
bottle of stout at lunch.... 
Just — One — Bottle — Of — 
Stout !°? he emphasised, spac- 
ing out the words and punctu- 
ating them with nods of his 
head and stabs with his fore- 
finger, so that Rory could 
grasp the full complexity of the 
idea. 

“TI get you,” said Rory. “A 
drink in time saves two in the 
pub,eh? . . . Buta bird can’t 
fly with one wing ! ” 

A second Good Influence 
uged him to try acid drops 
a &@ Sovereign remedy when- 
ever the longing for whisky 
threatened to overcome him. 
“I have great will-power over 
acid drops,” answered Rory. 

Another of my companions, 
4 veteran of the Boer War, 
who, as he still contributes to 
the gaieties of Ireland, I shall 
conceal under the name of 
Fagan, was the despair of his 
chiefs through his good-hum- 
oured efficiency and his regular 
regularities. He joined up 
for the Great War, and Green 
‘mmarised the official atti- 
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tude in his words of farewell : 
“Good-bye, Fagan. I’m sorry 
to lose you—and I’m damned 
glad you’re going.” On his 
return, covered with glory, 
Green gave him a very friendly 
welcome, and assured him that, 
so far as the office was con- 
cerned, bygones would be by- 
gones. Then he added, mus- 
ingly, “‘ With all the fellows 
we’ve had in the Engineers, I 
suppose there'll be a tunnel 
cut to Delahunty’s some of 
these days.” 

*Yus!” said Fagan, report- 
ing the interview later to his 
friends in the warm Cockney 
accent he had acquired on 
active service. ‘‘ And Green 
knows as well as anybody 
that there’s just three of us in 
the Engineers: there’s Grew, 
who ain’t back yet; and Thomp- 
son, who’s a blinkin’ teetotaller ; 
and Me! ... Tunnel to Dela- 
hunty’s .. 


. O yus!” 
Fagan’s nominal chief was 
a barrister, whom he could not 
bring himself to regard with 
the reverence due to his legal 


status. “I think So-and-so is 
getting worse,” he once con- 
fided to me. ‘‘ When he first 
came he knew the difference 
between a vesting order and 
a bit of blotting-paper. Now 
he’ll sign anything that’s shoved 
under his nose except a cheque. 
If he had only a little more 
brains he’d be half-witted.”’ 

To them, for the performance 
of the sad mechanic exercise 
involved in their duties, was 
added a boy copyist. Boy 
copyists, a race now, I believe, 
extinct, had their place in the 
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scheme of things as persons 
upon whom you could lay the 
blame of missing documents ; 
for if a boy copyist had a 
chance to lose anything he 
certainly lost it. But by pro- 
cess of time they became men, 
and drifted away, and others 
served in their stead; and 
after one of these translations 
Fagan and his chief were sad- 
dled with a lachrymose youth 
who seemed to suffer from a 
perpetual cold in the head. 
The scratch of his pen only 
partially cloaked a suctional 
sniff produced steadily at half- 
minute intervals until the bar- 
rister felt that unless some- 
thing drastic was done without 
delay he would have to put 
up his name at a good lunatic 
asylum. Always mindful, how- 
ever, of the great traditions 
of his profession, he approached 
the subject with all the delicate 
indirectness of the Southern 
Trishman. ‘“ That’s a nasty 
catarrh you have, my boy,” he 
said. 

“ Phwat’s that, sor?” said 
the boy, omitting a sniff in his 
astonishment. 

“TI said you seemed to have 
@ severe cold in the head.” 

“I have that, sor...I 
think it’s wearing them collars 
I’m not used to does be givin’ 
it to me.” 

“Oh... well, you really 
ought to take something for it. 
Couldn’t you get a chemist to 
give you some lozenges or some- 
thing at lunch-time? You 
must look after yourself, you 
know .. . can’t afford to be 
ill at your age...” 


The boy promised to attend 
to the matter, and resumed his 
work and the sniffs simu. 
taneously, but lunch-time pro. 
duced no change in the per. 
formance, which continued from 
day to day thereafter despite 
renewed hints and mor 
amateur medical advice. At 
length, despairing of reguly 
from his own efforts, the bar. 
rister called in Fagan as con- 
sultant. ‘I wish you’d speak 
to the boy about that diz 
tressing habit of his,” said he, 
* Could you approach him tact- 
fully some time when I’m out 
of the way and get him to 
make an effort to stop it?” 

Fagan said he would try his 
best, and the barrister departed 
to lunch. When he returned, 4 
grateful silence reigned in the 
room and remained unbroken, 
save for the low rasping sound 
of attorneys filing affidavits 
at the counter next door, until 
Fagan left on a few days’ leave; 
whereupon a hurricane of sniffs 
broke loose, and the barrister 
fled to confide his woes to the 
office at large. When Fagan 
came back, I took an oppor- 
tunity of asking him in private 
what he really had said to the 
boy. “Me?” he answered. 
“Oh, I said to him, ‘ Look 
here, you dirty-nosed young 
blighter, if you don’t stop 
that damned snuffling, [il 
knock the blinkin’ head off 
you.’ 9? 

Violence hath her victories 
not less renowned than tact. 

The Land Commission beilg 
a legal office, we had on the 


establishment a multitude of 
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counsellors, in not all of whom 
was there wisdom. Many of 
our barristers were men of 
ability and knowledge in their 
profession; but we had also 
a considerable minority who 
were much better acquainted 
with bookies than with books, 
and had never seen a brief 
nearer than in the hands of the 
prosecuting counsel on a judg- 
ment summons. One of the 
less erudite, to whom I chanced 
to mention that I had been at 
the ‘ Elijah’ the night before, 
remarked, “‘ That’s another of 
them Bernard Shaw things, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

“What's a kimmera?” he 
inquired on a different occasion. 

“What's a what?” asked 
his companion. 

“A kimmera. Here it is in 
the paper—c himaer a.” 

“Dash it, don’t you know 
the things you take photographs 
with ? ” 

“Oh ... I didn’t think you 
could spell it that way.’’ And 
he returned, perfectly satisfied, 
to his paper. 

Another of our legal advisers 
—let me call him Snooks—was 
@ genial, boisterous, foul- 
mouthed but likeable barbar- 
ian, whose talk was moulded 
on the traditional style of Our 
Army in Flanders: every noun 
he uttered carried with it an 
adjective implying moral obli- 


_ quity or eternal condemnation. 


Presumably he had picked up 
this lurid idiom for the sake 
of the immediate picturesque, 
but he had long ceased to 
attach any meaning to it: as 
became clear when he reported 
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casual sayings of his mother, 
the most decorous of old ladies, 
in terms that would have been 
thought unseemly under the 


Regency. (“By ——, Jack, 
you'll —— well never get 
married ; you’re too —— com- 


fortable as you are,” was his 
version of one of her milder 
comments.) His trick of larding 
his speech with the limited 
pleasantries of the brothel 
rather spoiled my taste for 
other more fertile inventors of 
obscenity: against the monot- 
onous mud of his background 
the sprightliest efforts of their 
genius left me unmoved. But 
by contrast, when the whirligig 
of time brought me to an office 
that favoured a paler tint 
of expletive, I soon noticed 
myself blinking at the impact 
of the tamest profanity; if 
sudden provocation goaded my 
new chief into uttering a hasty 
and regretted “‘Dear me!” it 
curdled my blood as if he had 
Sworn me a woundy oath. 
Snooks, like many Irishmen 
with a smattering of education, 
had a fondness for adventures 
amongst words he did not 
quite understand and into lan- 
guages with which he was im- 
perfectly acquainted, and this 
led him at times into the deep 
waters of affliction. One after- 
noon he returned from lunch 
with his usually cheery face 
overcast by some perplexing 
sorrow. He brooded over it in 
silence for a while, and then 
came across to my desk. ‘‘ Look 


here,” said he. ‘“ You're a 
readin’ man... What’s an 
aphrodite ? ”’ 
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I did not know what an 
aphrodite was, but I explained 
that Aphrodite was the name 
the more ignorant Greeks be- 
stowed upon the Goddess of 
Love. 

“Holy Cripes!” he ejacu- 
lated, ““I thought it was the 
French for a cocktail.” 

I hazarded “ apéritif” as a 
plausible substitute, and his 
countenance cleared. “I knew 
it was somethin’ like that,” 
he exclaimed. ‘Sure there’s 
nothin’ in that to laugh at? ”’ 

I agreed that the difference 
was too trifling for merriment, 
and pressed for further details. 

“It was like this,” said he. 
“IT was passin’ the Shelbourne 
Hotel and I met a couple of 
girls from the Tennis Club: 
one of them’s the daughter of 
that French professor — you 
know the fella that delivers 
lectures and writes poetry and 
sells potatoes and things like 
that—and I thought the least 
I could do was to say some- 
thin’ pleasant to her in her 
own lingo, so I asked the 
pair of them to come in and 
have an aphrodite with me; 
and they burst out laughin’ 
and left me standin’ there. .. . 
I couldn’t see what they were 
makin’ all the nonsense 
about...” 

Periodically it was borne in 
upon him that his labours were 
not appreciated at their proper 
worth, and he drew up elabor- 
ate reports on the exacting 
nature of his work, and laid 
particular stress on its steady 
increase ; for to the Civil Ser- 
vant extra work without extra 
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pay represents the acme of 
infamous injustice. In one of 
these State Papers he alleged 
that he “prepared fiats and 
vesting orders ad nauseam”; 
but his assistant pointed out 
that it was not the best line 
of approach to a rise in pay 
to inform the Heads of the 
Department that work made 
him sick. Sick—in the official 
Pickwickian sense for purposes 
of a few days’ leave—he fre- 
quently was; and he rang 
the changes upon “ bronchitis,” 
“neuralgia,” and ‘“ rheuma- 
tism ” until it was hinted to 
him that his custom had begun 
to stale even their infinite 
variety. “‘ What’s a good thing 
to have when you're feelin’ 
you want a rest?” he asked. 
Somethin’ that’s value for a 
day or two off, without havin’ 
them sendin’ the doctor to 
you?” Laryngitis was sug- 
gested and accepted after a 
cautious inquiry as to what 
it meant; and next day the 
Establishment Officer was grati- 
fied by the usual sick note 
from him, in which he stated 
that he was confined to bed 
with severe meningitis, but 
would be back again in the 
office for certain before the end 
of the week. Although he 
toiled not, neither did he spin, 
he was usually arrayed in 4 
manner that Solomon in all 
his glory would hardly have 
dared to emulate. But even 
in this his carelessness about 
detail betrayed him. 

“Ah, d’ye see them two 
toffs 2?’ said a Dublin working 
girl to her companion as Snooks 
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and a friend walked magnifi- 
cently past them. 

“Them’s not toffis. Them’s 
clerks,” said the more observant 
lady. “Look at the shiny 
seats on their trousers ! ”’ 

“That's a good one of 
Snooks,”’ said a colleague, as he 
turned over some of my snap- 
shots. “It’s got the very 
look he puts on when he’s 
making a joke he’s just heard 
from some one else... . Did 
I tell you we were drawn 
against each other for the 
Mixed Doubles at the Lawn 
Tennis Tournament ? He came 
over to me when we were 
waiting for a court, and ‘ Heh !’ 
says he—you know the way 
he bellows a whisper at you 
as if you were a deaf idiot 
in a boiler factory—‘ Heh ! 


What’s my partner’s name ? 
It’s —— awkward not knowin’ 


her name.’ I told him it was 
Barbara N——. ‘You can’t 
forget that,’ I said. ‘ Think 
of the old Latin tag: ‘ Bar- 
bara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque 
prioris———””’ ‘Ah yes,’ says 
he, ‘of course! Dear old 
Horace !’ ”’ 

It is an adage in the Service 
that you can bring a clerk to 
the office, but you can’t make 
him work. “The hardest job 
in the Land Commission was 
catching the attendance book,” 
said a former room-mate of 
mine; and I cannot deny 
that there were members of 
the staff to whom it was much 
more important to arrive at 
the office in time than to do 
anything after they had got 
there. Some were always early ; 
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some raised punctuality to such 
a fine art that on stormy 
mornings they had to allow a 
few seconds extra for windage ; 
and some were beaten so often 
by the clock that when, for 
the seventh or eighth time in 
the month, they saw the red 
line drawn against their names, 
and the consequent report to 
the Secretary looming ahead, 
they murmured “ better never 
than late,’’ and returned home 
to write politely to the Head 
of their Branch that they had 
a severe chill, but hoped to 
resume duty as usual on 
Monday. 

For three-quarters of the 
year the majority of us had 
tasks sufficient to keep us to 
our desks; but there was a 
substantial minority that rarely 
seemed to have anything on 
their minds beyond ‘“‘ the heavy 
and the weary weight of all 
this unintelligible world” of 
which Wordsworth so justly 
complained; while in all sec- 
tions of the Department the 
Long Vacation was a halcyon 
period when only the temporary 
assistants had to make some 
show of eagerness and despatch 
lest a worse thing should befall 
them. “Ye have to keep 
runnin’ round like a terrier,” 
explained one of them, “ for 
the bosses know ye have nothin’ 
to do, an’ if they saw ye doin’ 
nothin’, begob ye’d be sacked.”’ 
His fears, I think, were really 
groundless, because the au- 
thorities then were very toler- 
ant of mere idleness. 

“Did you hear that X—— 
has been retired?” I asked a 






















colleague some years later, when 
the reins had been drawn 
tighter. 

“D’ye tell me so?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Whatever for? ”’ 

“Why, you know as well as 
I do that he hasn’t done a tap 
of work since he came into the 
office.” 

* Ah!” said my friend, shak- 
ing his head in mournful dissent 
from the implied inference. 
“When they want to get rid 
of a man they'll jump at any 
excuse.” 

But in the old days, as I 
said, they did not hunt for 
such paltry pretexts. We had 
a Thinker in our ranks who 
used to come and think at 
me about a thesis on Time 
and Space he was writing for 
his M.A. degree. As a specialist 
he was naturally contemptuous 
of ordinary men’s ideas on the 
subject: what, he was wont 
to demand, could a watch- 
maker—a low mechanic fellow 
in Clerkenwell, who was occu- 
pied with cogged wheels, and 
busied himself with pinions, 
and whose talk was of ratchets 
—what could he know of the 
metaphysical conception of 
Time? I, on the contrary, 
believed we had much to learn 
from our toiling brethren. M. 
Bergson has told us that we 
must regard Time as pure 
duration ; but it is only when 
you have to deal with the 
Irish (or even the British) 
workman that you discover 
how right he was. If you 
bring an electrician or a car- 
penter into your home to do 
@ repair, and you ask him 
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what it will cost, he is apt to 
reply, ‘“ Well, I can’t hardly 
say, sir, till I’ve got right 
down to it. It will be mostly 
Time, that job will”; and 
when he does get right down 
to it, you see that it is even 
so. There is no alien concep- 
tion of work about it: it is 
pure ebbing of the vital élan, 
We had amongst us a second- 
class clerk popularly known 
as “‘ Nelson,” because he ex- 
pected every man to do his 
duty. He was unfailing in his 
anxiety to take up the White 
Man’s Burden and put it on 
somebody else’s shoulders. He 
was so much affairé that he 
had hardly any leisure to attend 
to the matters for which he 
drew his monthly pay, finding 
@ wider sphere of usefulness 
in swapping dogs, picking up 
bargains at auctions, and taking 
uncounted days off to attend 
race meetings. For the better 
conduct of his avocations, he 
kept two hats in steady em- 
ployment, one hanging on 4 
peg in his room to indicate 
his official presence, and the 
other to take with him on his 
more absorbing engagements 
round the corner. Consequently 
it was only when there was 
nobody sitting at his desk 
that you could be sure he was 
supposed to be in attendance; 
for when he was ill or on leave, 
his deputy would be there 
clearing up his arrears. As 
was pardonable in one so framed 
in the prodigality of nature, 
the sight of unworthy persons 
treading the paths of dalliance 
moved him to instant indigna- 
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tion and rebuke. Once, while 
thinking out some obscure prob- 
lem of administration in the 
quiet depths of our Record 
Office, he happened to see a 
Board of Works carpenter sit- 
ting on an upturned bucket in 
a secluded angle of the garden, 
and pondering on the strange- 
ness of things as he watched 
the grey smoke curling from 
his clay pipe. To discover 
slackness and admonish it were 
with Nelson the same thing ; 
and, throwing up the window, 
he demanded in the voice of 
one having authority, ‘ What 
is the meaning of this? What 
are you doing there, my man ? ”’ 

“The same as yourself, sor 
—killing time.” 

And then the crash of a 
window abruptly slammed filled 
ou Record Office with con- 
fusion. 

If I may digress for a brief 
space, I should like to say 
that the Board of Works could 
make life seem very difficult 
at times. One of our Examiners 
of Title broke the leg of his 
am-chair— whether through 
long subjection to his fourteen 
stone of forensic humanity or 
in the ordinary course of dis- 
cussion with a solicitor, I do 
not know,—and directed the 
Board of Works to make a 
new chair in place of it. The 
experi came for more precise 
instructions at an inopportune 
moment, when the examiner 
was hearing a case and wanting 
Passionately to know if he 
Were expected to believe an 
afidavit; and the only par- 
liculars he could obtain was 
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a direction to take the con- 
demned thing to Hades out 
of that and make the new one 
exactly like it; and he did 
—down to the broken leg! 
We had at least three vari- 
ants on the type of “ Nelson,” 
who were adepts at the art of 
creating the pomp and circum- 
stance of toil without actually 
doing any. There was the 
passive variety, whose strength 
was to sit still, but who strove 
ever to look as if they were 
just about to spring at their 
work. They tried to suggest 
the curbed power of the Man- 
ager of the M.T.S. Railway in 
the fourth reel of an American 
film at the moment when he 
seizes the telephone and orders 
the gate-keeper to flag the 
5.50 express at the level cross- 
ing before the avalanche de- 
stroys the viaduct. Then there 
was the active variety, that 
bore in mind Disraeli’s advice 
to the Young Man anxious to 
Get On—“ Bustle about ”—and 
ran upstairs and banged doors 
and darted from room to room, 
leaving behind them in their 
flight a lengthening trail of 
official documents. The last 
variety was the effusive-obse- 
quious, that sought the road 
to advancement in multiplied 
courtesies to their seniors. 
Their progress, I am glad to 
say, was not in advance of 
their merits. When, for the 
fourth day in succession, Hugh 
Pollock, our sardonic Registrar, 
was helped into his overcoat, 
had his hat brushed and handed 
to him, and the door opened for 
his exit by the same exponent 
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of this method, he destroyed 
an illusion with the melancholy 
words, ‘‘ Thank you very much, 
Mr So-and-so, but it’s no use; 
I cam do nothing for you.” 

In addition to the bright 
spirits who were far too busy 
to earn their salaries, and the 
honest plodding fellows like 
myself that did everything 
wrong, we had some venerable 
survivals of the Old School, 
who neither did anything nor 
pretended to do anything. 
“Nothing attempted, nothing 
done, has earned a night’s 
repose,” poor Kearney used 
to say as he limped out in the 
evening. Another representa- 
tive of the class, shortly after 
his entrance (“‘ Lasciate ogni 
speranza, o voi che entrate ”’), 
had mentioned that he saw 
no reason why with industry 


and sobriety and perseverance, 
any man might not become a 
Commissioner before he died ; 
and when; knew him, thirty 


years on, he was still an 
Abstractor, and had not dis- 
covered the reason yet. He 
was a Conservative in his ideas 
but a Radical in his spelling, 
and for some reason that has 
slipped my memory he was 
generally known as “The Vil- 
lage Idiot.’ Every time a 
post fell vacant he applied for 
it, and was astonished at the 
impudence of every one else 
in applying for it. He told 
his friends (in confidence) that 
if any regard were had to 
humble merit, proved qualifi- 
cations, or mere length of 
service, his claim could not 
be overlooked ; and when the 
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appointment was made, he em. 
bodied his protest in a memoria] 
extending to countless typed 
pages, which was duly acknoy. 
ledged and filed away to gather 
dust in some forgotten pigeon- 
hole. New dynasties arose and 
fell, men of push and go 
pushed and went, and even 
official customs altered, while 
he alone remained steadfast 
in a universe of change. Oneg 
he became curious to know 
why a number of the junior 
staff were pulling towels out 
of their cupboards about closing 
time, and it was broken to 
him that they had fallen vie 
tims to the habit of washing 
their hands before going home. 
“Damned fops,” was his only 
comment. 

His imitation of a clerk 
working was not deceptive, 
The Head of his Branch was 
told to get him to prepare a 
certain schedule that the Secre- 
tary wanted ina hurry. Several 
days elapsed without further 
news on the subject, and the 
Secretary asked if it were done. 

““'Well—no, sir,” said the 
Head. ‘‘X. told me he had 
several cases in hand, and . . .” 

“Doesn’t he know this is 
urgent ?’’ broke in the Secre- 
tary irritably. “It shouldn't 
take more than a couple of 
hours, and I need it at once 
Tell him to put everything 
else aside and get it done.” 

The Head of the Branch 
passed on the order, but as the 
schedule still blushed unseed, 
he was sent for again. 

“Has X. done that yet?” 
demanded the Secretary. 
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“T’m afraid not, sir.” 

“ Has he started it ? ” 

“N—not exactly, sir... 
put,” added the Head in a 
burst of hopefulness, ‘“‘ he’s 
put everything else aside.” 

Mr Bernard Shaw’s theory 
that the country, not the race, 
is responsible for the peculi- 
arities of Irishmen finds some 
support in the ease with which 
we assimilated the Englishmen 
and Scotsmen whom the Civil 
Service Commission assigned 
tous. Some of them, of course, 
were transitory, and _ their 
natural respectability remained 
unchecked : they tarried with 
us for a while, and went forth 
to adorn Princes Street, or 
Whitehall, where they rose to 
positions of great eminence, 
and we heard of them in the 
presence of kings and behind 
the puppets of Parliament— 
benevolent influences working 
in the Unseen. The majority, 
however, fell into our quiet 
little ways almost at once, and 
cultivated a nice taste in 
whisky, and grew expert in 
“Ourrent Form at a Glance,” 
and became in nowise dis- 
tinguishable from the ordinary 
product of the soil; while a 
few of them married [Irish 
girls of pronounced views 
(“Plucked a fair bouquet from 
the garden of the West,” as 
our eloquent spokesman put it 
at the presentation of the 
handsomely inscribed clock, 
Without which matrimony in 
the Civil Service would be all 
but illegal), and reinforced the 
tradition handed down from 
Giraldus Cambrensis by be- 
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coming more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. These last 
were of peculiar interest to 
me from 1919 to 1922; for 
I was convinced that if their 
adopted leaders summoned 
them to correct my political 
creed with an automatic pistol, 
they would let no weakness of 
friendship stand between them 
and their duty, although they 
would doubtless send an ex- 
pensive wreath to the funeral 
to show that there was no 
personal feeling in the matter ; 
whereas @ native extremist in 
similar circumstances could be 
expected to compromise with 
his conscience and confine him- 
self to potting me in, say, the 
leg, for old sake’s sake. 

Alike, however, to aborigines 
and foreigners, to idle and 
diligent, to seniors and juniors, 
if they were on the permanent 
staff, the Long Vacation came 
as @ season of refreshment in 
the most comprehensive sense 
of the word. Of the quieter 
men, some managed, in the 
words of Rupert Brooke’s son- 
net, to “spend in pure converse 
the eternal day,” and others 
took to spelling- bees and 
“Nap ” and poker-dice ; while 
the noisier element found relief 
in handball and practical jokes. 
Then you learned rapidly from 
experience never to enter cer- 
tain rooms without first kicking 
the door wide open and waiting 
for whatever was on top of it 
to fall; while if you filled your 
kettle from the tap downstairs 
when luncheon was toward, 
and a colleague detained you 
to exchange @ merry word on 
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your way back, you would 
probably not discover why the 
Brown Windsor soap was miss- 
ing out of that room until you 
took your first sip of tea; from 
which you learned that it was 
@ wholesome and blessed 
thought not to put on the 
kettle to boil without pre- 
viously smelling it. Another 
favourite use for the office 
soap was to smear the lower 
ends of ladders up which some 
portly senior would shortly be 
due to climb in search of books 
from the top shelves; but 
when the ladder slid violently 
out over the shiny linoleum, 
it was advisable to follow Mr 
Kipling’s advice and “fill the 
unforgiving minute with sixty 
seconds’ worth of distance run.” 
I was myself a sparing and 
infrequent cultivator of the 
practical joke, the essence of 
which, to my mind, is malice ; 
unless the victim is maimed for 
life there is no real hearty fun. 
But I must plead guilty to 
concealing the office poker and 
tongs amongst the other iron- 
mongery in. the capacious golf- 
bag of a colleague who had 
informed us, perhaps a shade 
too pointedly, that he was 
going to Portmarnock to play 
with the Attorney-General. If 
this should meet his eye he 
will understand why the course 
seemed so long and his clubs 
so heavy. On the other hand, 
I was not the man that rubbed 
half a pound of the best flour 
into the communal towel, with 
which, in defiance of the pro- 
tests of the other part-owners, 
he was accustomed to polish 
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his boots; but I remember 
yet the look of genuine gn. 
prise he wore after the first 
hearty flick, when the white 
cloud began to thin, and he 
could see the lower ends of 
his shapely gent’s trouserings, 

There were points of interest, 
too, I thought, in the treatment 
prescribed for a male typist 
who had begun to show high 
promise of graduating as one 
of our foremost dipsomaniag 
when his comrades took his 
case in hand. During his ab. 
sence at lunch, two of them 
busied themselves with secrey- 
drivers, transposing the type 
on his machine so that the 
“e” key would print, say, 
“x,” and so on the othen 
removed the top of his table, 
and thus obtained access to 
the locked drawer where he 
kept a pocket flask for pu- 
poses of reference, replaced its 
contents with weak tea, and 
restored the table to its original 
condition ; and lastly, a lump 
of calcium carbide from 
acetylene lamp was wrapped 
in a piece of blotting-pape 
and dropped into his ink-well, 
just as his step was heard o 
the stairs. He came in, hung 
up his coat and hat, and had 
barely sat down when the ink 
pot began apparently to resent 
his presence by bubbling 4 
red foam at him. It took him 
@ minute or two to make 
his mind whether this morbid 
phenomenon was subjective 
objective, and he gloomed st 
piciously at his neighbour, 
but they were all innocently 
busy and detached ; so at the 
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third attempt with a stammer- 
ing hand he managed to unlock 
the top drawer, and took a 
fortifying gulp from his flask, 
which seemed to lack its usual 
restorative quality; and set 
himself shakily to copy the 
next document on his “In” 
tray. The machine was of an 
old pattern with non-visible 
writing, and it gave him no 
warning of what was to come 
when he drew out the com- 
pleted sheet. He looked at 
the unearthly procession of 
letters, winced, looked at them 
again with glazing eyes, dropped 
the paper sadly on the floor, 
and went out to sign the 
pledge. 

The cure, I grieve to say, 
was not permanent ; for a few 
years later I came across him 
in Baggot Street on the eve 


of his holidays, when he was 
plainly in a condition which 
in Dublin is described as “ not 
dthrunk but havin’ dthrink 


taken.” He was, he told me, 
going down to Westland Row 
Station to see a friend off to 
England, after which he pro- 
posed to join a fishing party 
in County Wicklow. When he 
came back to the office and 
I asked him what the fishing 
was like, he admitted with a 
grinthat he could recall nothing 
between the time I left him 
at the corner of Merrion Square 
and the moment when he awoke 
to find himself inexplicably 
in the Irish mail at Willesden 
Junction with a half-empty 
bottle of whisky in one hand 
and a total stranger’s baby in 
the other, 
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As well as the idle appren- 
tices who trod the primrose 
path of dalliance during “ the 
Long,” there were men with 
solitary jobs in remote corners 
of the attics who were not 
slow to appreciate their strat- 
egic advantages, and turned the 
lank hours to account by taking 
on outside employment. One 
farmed out his nominal work 
to an imported boy at ten 
shillings per week, and dis- 
appeared from official ken 
directly he had illuminated 
the attendance book with his 
signature. Unwisely he let 
his deputy’s hire run into 
arrears, and thus evoked an 
indignant mother clamouring 
to the Secretary for redress, 
and he was persuaded to retire 
into private life. A second 
struggling soul, I am told, had 
got together quite a promising 
little connection in the begging 
letter line of business, when one 
thing led to another, and the 
parting of the ways came in 
his case also. 

H. 8S. D., most unselfish of 
friends and staunchest of col- 
leagues, used to divide our 
microcosm into the two classes 
of ‘‘ those who point the finger ”’ 
and “those who strive.” Lest 
you should belong to the group 
of the Pharisees and say to 
yourself, “‘ Whitehall was never 
like this,” I shall finish this 
portion of my survey with 
two incidents that provide, at 
the same time, a parallel and 
a contrast. 

About the beginning of the 
present century the Secretary 
of a London Ministry was show- 
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ing Sir Robert Morant over 
their new premises. “ This 
room is vacant at the moment, 
Sir Robert,” said he, throwing 
open a door in an upper storey ; 
and Sir Robert glanced in to 
discover a game of cricket in 
merry progress. And shortly 
after the voice of lamentation 
was heard at Westminster: 
mourning second division 
clerks refused to be comforted 
for their salary increments be- 
cause they were not. 

Now turn to Ireland. As 
the Judge’s secretary was nor- 
mally away during the Long 
Vacation and the room next 
his had a suitable blank wall, 
it was set apart, informally, 
for the handball contests. Once, 
however, the Judge returned 
unexpectedly for a special sit- 
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ting which, as his own chambers 
were being redecorated, fhe 
held in his secretary’s room; 
and as this happened without 
notice being given to the 
players, the game went cheer. 
fully on, while the Judge lis. 
tened to legal arguments punct- 
uated with thuds of a half-solid 
rubber ball against the parti- 
tion. Luckily, the Judge was a 
sportsman himself, and when, 
at the close of the sitting, he 
not unreasonably pressed for 
an explanation and his secretary 
gave it, he said only, “ Will 
you please tell the gentlemen 
that I don’t want to interfere 
with their private amusements; 
but they would put me under 
an obligation if they could 
arrange to hold the final in 
the Phenix Park.” 
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VILLAGE UPLIFT. 


AN INTERLUDE. 


BY MOFUSSILITE, 


For several days the ‘ Pion- 
eer’ had had articles on the 
subject of “ Village Uplift in 
the Punjab,” and we had got 
rather tired of it. 

“Village uplift be d——d,” 
growled the D.C. ‘Hang it 
all, we can have village uplift 
here too. I am not going to 
have my eye wiped by that 
fellow. Not if I know it!” 

He laid the copy of the 
‘Pioneer’ across the arm of 
his chair, and glared into the 
fire over his glasses. For long 
minutes he puffed away at his 
pipe, and finally, after a little 
characteristic cough, his face 
cleared and reading was re- 
sumed. He had made up his 
mind. 

Some weeks later the D.O.’s 
wife was handed an envelope 
on a salver. The envelope was 
a bright tooth-paste pink, and 
enclosed a folded sheet of bright 
tooth-paste pink paper, which 
set out in woolly type the news 
that Marshiabad was going to 
have an “ Agriooltural and In- 
dustrial exhibition.”” Within, 
she read the pretentious three- 
day programme, which included 
a “ hoqkey tournament, a cine- 
ma, theatricals, ploughing com- 
petitions, lectures, Boy Scout 
displays, and a Baby Show.” 
The D.0.’s wife heaved a sigh 
and smiled indulgently as she 


read, for she knew what she 
and her husband were in for, 
and the prospect was rather a 
trying one. But when these 
things have to be done, the 
wise determine to derive as 
much humour out of a some- 
what grim performance as pos- 
sible. In the roseate announce- 
ment the D.O. and his wife 
were variously described as 
“Mr J. F. Dalrymmppel, Esq., 
Deputy Commissioner, I.C.S., 
Mr F. J. Dollwinall, and Mrs 
Dolwymfel,” all good efforts 
at a name far too complicated 
for the simple compositor of 
the local press, who found 
himself stumped by the word 
* Agriooltural ’’ or (his second 
shot) “‘ Agrioultural.”’ 

The Exhibition took place 
on an open space not far from 
the D.C.’s house, so the fun 
of the fair began for the D.C. 
and his family some weeks 
before the opening day, not 
an unmixed joy! The local 
worthies showed the greatest 
enthusiasm over the prepara- 
tions, at least the Hindu genile- 
men did, and their enthusiasm 
was all the greater on account 
of the gratuitous introduction 
of the eternal communal ques- 
tion, which nowadays colours 
nearly every action of the 
whole population of India. In 
this case the site chosen for 
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the exhibition was Government 
land, and therefore there was 
no reasonable ground for 
trouble. It was far away from 
either a mosque or a temple, 
and no one’s susceptibilities 
could be reasonably hurt. How- 
ever, about two miles away was 
a Mahomedan shrine at which 
an annual fair is held, and 
because the MHindoos had 
espoused the cause of the ex- 
hibition the Mahomedans at 
once cut up rusty and objected 
to the site, and the date. 
“Why could not the show 
be held near the shrine at the 
time of the fair?’’ That the 


fair was held at the hottest 
time of the year did not seem 
to them an adequate reason for 
not choosing that time. 
However, in spite of the 
recalcitrants, preparations went 


ahead merrily. Tents sprang 
up, exhibits came in, demon- 
stration water-raising apparatus, 
farm machinery, and so on 
were installed, and a very brave 
show of local industries, school 
and art exhibits came into 
being. 

The great day came! The 
road was outlined for a quarter 
of a mile with thin bamboo 
uprights, connected with string 
hung with coloured paper pen- 
nants, and the road itself was 
watered! A great luxury ! 

At 8 A.M. the local officials, 
the rajas, landowners, and other 
gentlemen collected in the Dur- 
bar marquee, pitched at the 
central point of the exhibition, 
for the opening ceremony. The 
D.O. had been waiting patiently 
at his house, having received 
@ series of frantic letters from 


various Indian members of the 
Exhibition Committee begging 
him not to come at 8 o’clock, 
but to wait till they were 
ready! This entailed half an 
hour’s delay while the band— 
@ wonderful affair belonging to 
a local magnate — practised 
“God Save the King.” The 
cornet, incidentally, always took 
breath at the wrong place. His 
version was as follows :— 


** God save our gra— 
Cious King long live our no- 
Ble King God save the 
King.” 


The summons came at last, 
and the D.C., his wife and 
daughter drove off in their car, 
which took but two minutes 
to reach the Durbar tent. They 
alighted from the motor to the 
strains of the much-rehearsed 
National Anthem, and passed 
down an alley lined by Boy 
Scouts, who stood at the salute, 
and shouted some jargon of 
welcome. The D.C. and his 
party were escorted to a dais 
under a_ gold - embroidered 
canopy supported by silver 
pillars. Here they seated them- 
selves on silver chairs, in front 
of which was a very shabby 
office table, masquerading under 
a gorgeous table-cloth of emer- 
ald green and magenta velvet- 
een, embroidered in gold! The 
D.C. made the opening speech, 
and towards the end of his 
remarks enumerated the vari- 
ous gentlemen who had 80 
energetically organised the 
show. Indian names are long 
and the titles are extremely 
cumbersome, but their owners 
are very touchy about both, 
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and it behoves an official to be 
careful not to omit any of 
them. So the D.C. had all the 
names and titles correctly writ- 
ten on a piece of paper. But 
his audience were not going to 
leave it to a piece of paper— 
not they ! As soon as the first 
clue had reached their ears, 
five or six voices, in audible 
undertones, gave the D.O. the 
gentleman’s name in full—just 
to help him on; very funny, 
as the voices came from where 
all the gentlemen in question 
were sitting. Anyway, the Ex- 
hibition was open, and excite- 
ment ran high. Enormous num- 
bers of people came that day, 
and special orders had to be 
given to keep out the crowd 
while the D.C.’s wife was judg- 
ing certain exhibits, to prevent 
the people genially coming in 


to watch the strange sight of 
an English lady alone with a 


number of Indians. As it was, 
Mrs Dalrymple discovered that 
in one section one of her most 
amiable assistants was the chief 
competitor ! 

Next day was the Baby 
Show, and, as such, a purdah 
affair, which meant that all 
men were excluded. The show 
opened at 8 AM., and the 
D.C.’s wife and daughter ar- 
rived to the disconcerting, but 
inevitable, strains of the Na- 
tional Anthem, and were es- 
corted to the dais in the same 
manner as on the previous day. 
The Durbar tent was full of 
better-class ladies and their 
children, for the most part 
beautifully dressed, but the 


strange thing was that none of 
them saw anything incongruous 
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in wearing a gorgeous sari and 
magnificent jewels while being 
attended by a maid dressed 
in ragged and perfectly filthy 
clothes. The assembled ladies 
looked with friendly pleasure 
at Mrs Dalrymple and her 
daughter as they walked into 
the marquee, clad in lovely 
saris, worn as a compliment 
to India, and lent by an Indian 
friend. The sari is a most 
becoming garment, and very 
few Englishwomen fail to look 
very charming when thus 
dressed. 

The meeting began. The 
D.C.’s wife read her carefully 
prepared speech, which was full 
of exhortations to discard the 
bad old ways—ways so well 
described in a recent book 
which has given Indian self- 
satisfaction a very rude shock. 
But, alas! the band would 
not stop playing, and all the 
ladies were far too excited to 
attend. They were busy talk- 
ing or nursing their babies, and 
the children were squalling, 
and outside the tent a horde 
of low-elass women and chil- 
dren were chattering unre- 
strainedly in the _ typically 
Oriental way. Impossible to 
cope with the situation, which 
was out of hand. Neither in 
the English speech nor in the 
Urdu translation did the ladies 
as a whole take any interest. 
They were having an outing— 
much too excited to think of 
anything else! The appear- 
ance of Mrs Dalrymple and 
her daughter was far too in- 
teresting to let pass, and gave 
rise to much comment. The 
speech was about things in 
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which they took no interest, 
dull things like keeping clean, 
and so on. They knew the 
value of cleanliness, of course ; 
they washed, and cleaned their 
houses with liquid cow dung, 
and their dishes with perfectly 
good dust off the road in the 
approved fashion! Oh, yes; 
no good listening; English 
people, of course, are mad, 
every one knows that! Apart 
from this attitude, there is 
another difficulty. The Indian 
woman’s brain works exceed- 
ingly slowly ; anything outside 
the narrow set of interests, 
mainly domestic, to which she 
is used does not penetrate at 
all. She will say “Ji hazoor”’ 
(Honourable Presence) to any 
and every remark, and smile 
politely ; but if asked to ex- 
plain what she has been told 
she looks wildly round for a 
compatriot and says helplessly, 
“Hamara samaj men nahin 
ata ’’ (I do not understand). It 
is a very hopeless business. 
After the speeches the judg- 
ing of babies began. There was 
one class for the ladies’ babies 
and a second for those of the 
poor women outside. The first 
was over quickly and pleas- 
antly. Then began the real 
trouble! Outside the tent was 
a@ seething mass of humanity. 
The D.O.’s wife had never been 
faced with anything of the kind 
before, and for a moment her 
heart quailed. It was an ap- 
palling sight! There were some 
450 women and children of all 
ages, clothed in the filthiest 
rags, and most of them seemed 
diseased. Clothes, hair, and 
skin caked in dirt, the chil- 
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dren’s faces often covered with 
flies ; many had sores, and their 
lips below their noses were 
caked with dried mucus. The 
babies were from a few days 
old up to four or five years, 
Most of the wee babies were 
ghastly sight, so weak often 
that they were all slack, like 
dead bodies. A few looked 
well nourished, and some of the 
women were fairly plump and, 
though dreadfully dirty, were 
decently clad. But in that 
crowd there were dozens who 
had no right to be there at 
all. They had slipped in with 
the rest, because the rumour 
had gone forth that free sweets 
would be going, and as they 
were professional beggars, hope 
sprang eternal. It is no good 
disguising the fact that it was 
the result of bad staff work. 
But all the staff of the Exhibi- 
tion were Indians, and the pre- 
sumption is that the purdah 
arrangements had caused an 
inevitable relaxation of vigil 
ance by which these women 
had profited. Every disease 
was pretty well represented: 
consumption and other forms 
of tuberculosis; ophthalmia, 
syphilis, and various skin dis 
eases, including itch and lep- 
rosy. The stench of thei 
bodies in the sun was nauseat- 
ing. 

However, the judging ladies 
emerged from the tent to cope, 
as best they could, with the 
situation. The women wete 
made to sit in rows, but to 
separate those with babies from 
the others seemed an insuper- 
abledifficulty. They just looked 
stupid, and sat tight when told 
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to move, no doubt thinking 
that they would be done out 
of their sweets if they obeyed. 
The Indian lady who was main- 
ly responsible for the arrange- 
ments, a splendid person, did 
her best to create order out of 
chaos. She was a large stout 
woman, clad in a wine-coloured 
sari, and she and two attend- 
ants ploughed their way through 
the crowd. It was no use 
being gentle ; sharp words and 
shakes and sometimes blows 
were necessary to get the women 
into line. This lady came up 
to the D.O.’s wife with a little 
frown, and said, “‘ Aren’t they 
tiresome ? And it is so vexing, 
there is a case of leprosy over 
there,” just as one might say, 
“Tt is too bad of Mrs Smith 
to come to a party with such 
a heavy cold.” 

It was no good worrying. 
Leprosy was the least of the 
evils crowding in that enclos- 
ure, and, anyway, it was in 
the open, and the brilliant 
March sun was pouring down 
on them all! With infinite 
patience the judges forged ahead 
in the press, trying to find 
seventeen babies sufficiently 
well-covered to warrant their 
being given a prize. As they 
were found, the mothers were 
sent to one corner of the en- 
closure apart, but it was nearly 
a bad as Alice’s game of 
q@oquet with the Queen of 
Hearts. While one fetched the 
flamingo mallet, the hedgehog 
ball or gardener hoop had 
moved away! The women 
Would not stay put, and when 
the unsuccessful ones discovered 
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that there was some special 
virtue in that corner, they 
“upped and git” to it too! 
By the time the judges reached 
the corner of the selected, they 
found a fresh seething mass of 
loathsome humanity, all pluck- 
ing at their skirts, displaying 
sick children, wailing and be- 
seeching, in that awful beggar’s 
whine common to the species 
the whole world over. Awful! 
Awful ! 

The prizes were awarded, 
and then came the final part 
of this portion of the show— 
the distribution of sweet tickets, 
by which the holders could 
obtain 8 oz. of sweets free at 
the Exhibition sweet stall. This 
sounds an easy matter. Mrs 
Dalrymple began it light- 
heartedly, standing in front of 
the marquee, while the women 
filed past her. But it soon 
became apparent that this 
would not work, for the crowd 
began invading the marquee, 
where the Indian ladies and 
their children were gathered. 
So hastily donning solar topis, 
Mrs Dalrymple and her daugh- 
ter made their way to the 
entrance, and standing on each 
side of the door, endeavoured 
to give out the tickets. It was 
a fatal move. Something was 
being given which it was desir- 
able to get, and those at the 
back lost all control, and with 
the single thought of fighting 
their’ way through began to 
yell and push and scream and 
struggle towards the entrance. 
In a few seconds the four hun- 
dred odd women and children 
were a yelling mass of arms 
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and legs, striving to get first 
to the doorway. The two 
ladies stood rigid, white and 
tense, perspiration streaming 
down their faces, their solar 
topis, knocked to a rakish 
angle, perched above their saris 
—a really funny sight had any 
one had time to think of the 
humours of the situation,— 
handing out tickets for dear 
life. The other ladies did 
their best to stem the tide, but 
it was mainly owing to the 
gallant efforts of a ten-year-old 
Boy Scout, who suddenly ap- 
peared from nowhere, that Mrs 
Dalrymple and her daughter 
were not torn to pieces! This 
child, armed with a large stick, 
laid about him right and left, 
and somehow made the crowd 
pass out. But it was a night- 
mare experience. Both ladies 


were pushed and jostled and 
surrounded by a forest of brown 
arms and hands and frantic 
faces, pushed close to their own 


faces. The din was indescrib- 
able, and no amount of shout- 
ing had the faintest effect. No 
voice could be heard above the 
roar made by the struggling 
mass of humanity. Not con- 
tent with one ticket, those who 
had gone out tried to get back 
through the enclosing canvas 
walls, and many succeeded in 
forcing a way through, thereby 
adding to the confusion. It 
was an appalling experience, 
one never likely to be forgotten 
by the two ladies. The awful 
thing about these shows is that 
as they must be purdah on 
account of the zenana ladies, 
no male individual of more than 
ten years of age can be ad- 
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mitted. So the organising 
ladies are unprotected. At one 
baby show not long ago 4 
mother whose baby had not 
won a prize attacked the wip. 
ning child with a knife and aj] 
but killed it! 

But even the worst thing 
come to an end. At last the 
swarm of horror was safely 
outside, and the ladies made 
their escape by the back way, 
to plunge forthwith on thei 
arrival home into a strong car 
bolic bath, and hope for the 
best ! 

All, however, was not over, 
for after tea there was a dis 
tribution of clothing to the 
poor. The D.C.’s wife refused 
point-blank to face the poss 
bility of any repetition of the 
morning’s mobbing, and so ar 
rangements had been made 
that the Indian ladies should 
be in a separate enclosure to 
the poor women, who were 
made to sit in a single row 
round a neighbouring court, 
But the instant they saw Mn 
Dalrymple appear, the whole 
crowd immediately rose to its 
feet and attempted to close it 
on her. She frankly shuddered 
and stopped. ‘I refuse to do 
anything,’’ she said firmly, “ u- 
less those women are kept 
back.” Fortunately her com- 
panions being men, theirshouted 
orders were obeyed. ‘Th 
women fell back ; but even 8, 
the orders had to be repeated 
over and over again to keep 
some semblance of quiet. Some 
hundreds of head-sheets and 
shirts and more sweet tickels 
were distributed to about two 
hundred women and childret. 
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Desperately pathetic sights 
many of them were. Some 
tottering old women had hardly 
a rag to their backs, but others 
were quite decently dressed, 
with heavy silver ornaments 
on their necks, and had to be 
turned out as impostors. One 
had to harden one’s heart! 
This finished, the ladies pro- 
ceeded to the purdah ladies’ 
enclosure, where a party was 
being given to them at the ex- 
pense of a local magnate. Miss 
Dalrymple having been detailed 
by the Committee to distribute 
toys to the children, walked 
about with large cardboard 
boxes in her arms, and was 
promptly followed by a stream 
of children, looking for all the 
world like the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. She was accompanied 
by a little Indian woman of 
about twenty-five, and towards 
the end noticed her guarding a 
celluloid swan. She asked her 
why she was doing this. 

“Miss Sahib,” the woman 
said shyly, looking at her with 
big wistful eyes, ‘‘ek chhota 
baba hai’ (there is a little 
child). Miss Dalrymple firmly 
closed the box in which the 
swan was, and tucked it under 
the woman’s arm ! 

The Hindu ladies then went 
to one tent to have some fruit 
and sweets, and the fact that 
some forty or fifty of them had 
come uninvited caused an em- 
barrassing shortage of supplies. 
The Moslem ladies went with 
the English people to another 
tent, where tea and cakes were 
dispensed. By then, however, 
Mrs Dalrymple and her daugh- 
fer were so exhausted that as 
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soon a8 they decently could 
they got away. As they were 
leaving a message came from 
the management to the effect 
that a large crowd of men was 
waiting to be admitted, and 
would the ladies please go! 
The ladies no doubt took the 
usual leisurely departure; it 
is not possible to hurry the 
East! As the D.C.’s wife left 
the Exhibition ground, she 
passed down a lane made by 
the police between the serried 
ranks of hundreds of culti- 
vators and people from the 
“ City’ anxiously waiting to 
be allowed in to the cinema, 
which was just about to start, 
first “‘ The Light of Asia.’’ film, 
to be followed by a bit of 
Village Uplift—‘‘ The Tragedy 
of Smallpox’’! Far into the 
night the crowds kept passing 
up and down the road to the 
show, and people’s beauty sleep 
was suddenly shattered by the 
band breaking into “‘ Bonnie 
Dundee ”’ for no special reason, 
and conscientiously keeping it 
up for some ten or more 
minutes. Even the most en- 
thusiastic lover of Scottish melo- 
dies is apt to find that they 


‘lose their charm when played 


by an Indian “ Foo-Foo ”’ band. 

The third and last day began 
with a ploughing competition. 
As it was an innovation, the 
Committee was not sure what 
was going to happen, or how 
many competitors there would 
be. Therefore no attempt had 
been made to divide them up 
into classes. When the culti- 
vators arrived, it was found 
that the teams were of the most 
varied kind, the bullocks rang- 
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ing from the splendid Punjabi 
breed, standing about 14 hands 
high, down to miserable little 
local ‘ bails,” little larger than 
a Shetland pony. However, 
they all ranged up, and at the 
word “go” off they went 
amidst great excitement and 
much heavy chaff from a large 
crowd of interested spectators. 
The last in was a small wizened 
little man, with a tiny pair of 
bullocks, simply going all out, 
gallantly determined not to be 
done. The crowd closed round 
this man’s patch of ground, and 
the excitement grew moment- 
arily. All of a sudden one of 
the “ bails’? misbehaved, and 
with a broad grin the old man 
shrieked a flood of abuse at 
the offending beast. ‘“ You 
— son of a——! Don’t you 
know that this is an Exhibi- 
tion ? ” (Tum ko malum nahin 
hai ke yehi Nemaish hai ?) 

A blast of Homeric laughter 
came from the delighted crowd, 
and the D.C., who was judging, 
told those in charge that the 
old man was to get a prize 
whatever happened! As a mat- 
ter of fact, every competitor 
did get a prize, just “ pour 
encourager ”’ ! 

The final act was the Durbar 
and distribution of prizes at 
4.30 p.m. It was a blazing hot 
afternoon, with the seasonal 
west wind blowing clouds of 
dust about. The Durbar tent 
was crammed, and every en- 
trance was completely blocked 
by eager Indians. The final 
speech was made, and for 
one and a half grilling hours 
the seemingly endless prizes 
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were handed out. The per- 
spiring secretary read out, 
“* Ram Baksh of Lakua village, 
first prize for monkey-nuts, 
three rupees; Dhan Singh of 
Mehja village, third prize for 
sugar-cane, four rupees.” On 
and on went the list, while 
everyone sat and liquefied in 
streams and mopped! Then 
everyone congratulated every- 
one else, and everybody felt 
thoroughly pleased with him- 
self. 

At last escape to the open 
air and tea was possible, and 
refreshments were partaken of 
in a marquee, with an interested 
mob .of spectators watching 
every mouthful taken by the 
Europeans. At sunset the show 
was brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, so far as the D.C. 
was concerned, by a display 
of really good fireworks. The 
officials then left the Exhibi- 
tion ground, still thronged by 
happy villagers waiting for the 
real finale—namely, a drama. 
This drama had been specially 
written by the very able local 
medico, an Indian, for whom 
everyone had the greatest re- 
spect and affection. He hada 
really splendid sense of humour, 
but it was not sufficiently 
Europeanised to enable him 
to see the comic side of his 
choice of plot. The D.C.’s wife 
had innocently asked him what 
subject he had selected for his 
play. 

‘“My drama,” replied the 
doctor, “it is a propaganda 
one, for educational purposes. 
It deals with a most interesting 
confinement.” 





MONKS MAGICK, 


BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


Ir was in the year after the 
passing of the Act of Union, 
the year of Oudenarde and of 
the great pestilence, that the 
Devil came to Madgwick Mona- 
chorum. Some, it was true, 
might have held that he was 
there already, for the plague 
had then been with us for near 
a month, and our poor folk 
were still dying four and five 
aday; but his corporeal activ- 
ities date from that April night 
when Aaron Pebble and Wattie 
Dodd met him face to face on 


Madgwick Moor. 


“Horns so lang as that!” 
Aaron said, stretching up his 


arms above his head. “I 
see’d un agen the moon, an’ 
his heid like a tarrible graét 
bull’s. Ten foot high he did 
be, Mester Harry, an’ his eyes 
red as coals ! ”’ 

“Well, what did you do, 
Aaron ?”’ said I. 

“Do? I run, an’ so did 
Wat. We let poor Lizzie drop, 
an’ we run. “Tis what comes 
0’ burying corpuses arter sun- 
down. *Tisn’t Christian, plague 
or no plague. Satan came also, 
says the Book, an’ so he 
did, by Gox! An’ night unto 
night showeth knowledge, it 
says.” 

If the application of this 
last excerpt was not very plain 
to me, a child must have seen 


I. 


that Aaron had been shocked 
almost silly by his adventure. 
Commonly he was a stout- 
hearted sort of fellow, well 
accustomed to nocturnal occu- 
pations that were not perhaps 
always of the most lawful. 
It was my private opinion 
that he had seen a cow, mag- 
nified by the moonlight, stand- 
ing on one of the craggy rocks 
that stick up here and there 
like fangs among the bracken. 
Since the pestilence had smitten 
us it was no uncommon thing 
to meet strayed cattle, for in 
more farms than I could num- 
ber every human soul was 
dead or sick. But the grisly 
circumstances of these men’s 
errand might have daunted 
an Archbishop, and had they 
fled from nothing more than 
a sheep I do not know now 
that I would blame them. 
For at this time, in the terror 
of infection, the corpses of the 
plague-stricken were conveyed 
the instant after death to the 
waste of Madgwick Moor, and 
there hastily interred, often in 
their clothes ; for the pestilence 
struck swiftly, and men fell 
writhing where they stood. 
This abominable task of sepul- 
ture was carried through by a 
few hardy spirits who had taken 
the disease early and lightly, 
and were hence immune. But 
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the horrible graveyard among 
the rocks ‘and fern, where the 
rotting bodies lay by dozens 
beneath a mere scattering of 
soil, was itself a nightmare; 
and it were vain, as I well 
knew, to offer terrestrial solu- 
tion of any prodigy witnessed 
after dusk on that haunted 
ground. 

For the pestilence, sweeping 
upon us like the Destroying 
Angel, had breathed a new 
life into the old superstitions 
in which the whole countryside 
was steeped— sorceries as 
ancient as the land itself and 
strangely mingled of things 
sacred and profane. Theology 
and witchcraft, saints and 
demons, the bones of St Cuth- 
bert, and the spells of Merlin : 
all these lay in an insubstantial 
patehwork fabric but just 
beneath the ebb and flow of 
our diurnal lives. The very 
appellation of our little town 
was in local usage superseded 
by a corruption that revealed 
how deeply rooted were these 
heathen fancies. Madgwick 
Monachorum, as my father has 
told me, became so called from 
a cell of some alien priory 
settled there in the days of 
Norman William. But through- 
out Bamburghshire no one ever 
wrote or spoke of it but by 
the name of Monks Magick. 

My own reason might repel 
the notion of Satan’s apparition, 
even amid the horrid mounds 
on Madgwick Moor. But it 
would have been strange, young 
as I was then, had my imagin- 
ings remained untainted by 
beliefs so ancient and universal, 
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and among which I had been 
born and bred. Their eyi- 
dences were as present and 
manifold as the trees and rocks, 
as persisient as the seas that 
sounded upon the sands and 
thundered among the islands. 
The Lair of the Laidly Worm 
was not an hour’s walk from 
my home: lying on the crag 
that rose sheer behind our 
house I have watched a thou- 
sand times the tide ebb and 
flow in Budle Bay, and pictured 
Childy Wynde landing from 
his ship by sunken Waren- 
mouth to free his sister from 
the loathsome spell. Bam- 
burgh, the Joyous Garde, rose 
embattled on its cliff beyond 
Budle Hill. I had learnt as 
soon as I could talk how bees 
brought warning of death or 
birth, and how the magpie on 
the roof told of fatality at 
hand. I was not five years 
old when I saw old Mother 
Wisby, a noted witch, dragged 
screaming through the town 
to be drowned in the Elwick 
Burn. And during this very 
pestilence that now afflicted 
us I had seen the flaming bowets 
waving above the corpse, the 
barber shaving it, and on its 
breast the dish of salt that 
was to sustain it on its journey 
to the other world. This, I 
admit, had always seemed to 
me an insufficient pabulum. 
But, in short, had the relation 
of Aaron Pebble stood alone, 
it must have thrilled me with 
memories of old terrors that 
used to stir my scalp and send 
me running to my mother’s 
knee. The Devil and his works 
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were no new tale to one who 
lived between Cheviot and the 
Farnes. 

And in the event, before the 
next night was out, the whole 
town was panic-struck. For 
the Fiend had appeared again. 
This time it was Tom Caverhill 
and young Rutter who brought 
the news. With great courage 
they volunteered for the task 
that Aaron and Wattie Dodd 
had with oaths and emphasis 
relinquished ; but having con- 
veyed the clay of three more 
victims to the Moor, and there 
interred them, and poor Lizzie 
also, they were carrying a fifth, 
one Unthank, on a hurdle in 
the gloaming when a fearful 
figure, of gigantic size, sable 
black, its vast head crowned 
with curving horns, uprose from 
behind a rock and yammered 
at them. With yells they 
cast the body down and fied 
to the cart, nor stayed nor 
looked behind till they arrived, 
shaking and bathed in sweat, 
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in Madgwick town. There were 
not many in the terror-stricken 
place who slept that night; 
and by the morning the tales 
of satanic magic and malefi-. 
cence had swelled to a goodly 
crop. Apollyon, if not seen 
again, was audible on every 
side. The clack of his hoof 
was heard as he paced up and 
down the street, seeking whom 
he might devour. The rattle 
and thunder of the Edinburgh 
mail, which, since the plague 
had come, dashed through with- 
out a halt, was taken to be the 
crack of doom. To a party 
of scared mourners who stood 
by the bedside of a dying man 
a terrible voice addressed these 
words: “Leave him alone; 
he is Mine now!” And rumour, 
flying on wings where no man 
trod, whispered that the old 
monks of the Priory were afoot, 
and that the Great Toad of 
Bamburgh was hopping and 
croaking once more on Spindle- 
stone Heugh. 


I. 


My father and I lived in a 
singular old house that stood 
half a mile from Madgwick on 
the Bamburgh road. It had 
the shape of a pyramid, for 
the sloping roofs of its two low 
wings were continued upward 
by the central gable. A tall 
tapering chimney at either end 
completed the Egyptian out- 
line by a resemblance to obe- 
lisks. This dwelling had been 
built for a dower-house by my 
great - great - grandfather, who 


amassed considerable wealth 
after the union of the crowns 
brought peace to the Border. 
But his fortune was cast away 
again in the Civil Wars and at 
the gaming-tables of the Rest- 
oration by his two next succes- 
sors; and the great Hall itself, 
on the skirts of our little town, 
fell gradually into a condition 
so ruinous from sheer want of 
money to repair it that soon 
after I was’ born my parents 
abandoned it to the bats and 
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owls, and removed to the dower- 
house. Here my mother died, 
and here my father devoted 
himself to the great work that 
was to mend our impoverished 
and hampered estate. This was 
not, I am afraid, a very prac- 
tical design, being nothing more 
(nor less) than a translation 
of the ‘ Iliad ’ of Homer. With 
it, however, the devoted man 
lived and ate and slept, while 
our few unburdened rents kept 
us from starving. The magnum 
opus was but three parts fin- 
ished when, in the year follow- 
ing that of which I write, Mr 
Pope published his own now 
famous rendering of the theme, 
an event which, I think, broke 
my poor father’s heart. For 
he saw not only his life’s work 
forestalled and wasted, but, 
being a man of rare honesty 
of mind, he apprehended at 
once how literal and pedestrian 
were his own stanzas beside 
the brilliant couplets of his 
rival. In this, however, I am 
anticipating : at the time when 
the plague and the Devil came 
together to Madgwick that 
rival’s name was scarce known 
in Northumberland. The Tro- 
jan war still possessed my 
father’s thoughts and dreams : 
fortune and fame, like the 
illusory corposant, still gleamed 
ahead; and I who write, an 
idle young fellow of nineteen, 
with less faith in the divine 
afflatus, was plaguing distant 
kindred for the means or influ- 
ence to. procure me a cornetcy 
or a pair of colours. 

My father, I dare say, never 
clearly understood that half 
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the town was dead or sick of 
@ frightful pestilence, nor per. 
haps would greatly have mm 
pined had the whole been ex. 
tirpated. Living on the windy 
coast of Ilium, he was h 

aware of that of Ida. Bu 
since as a healthy lad I he¥ 
even plague in some contempt, 
I did my share in the work of 
succour that called in such 
abundance for hale and willing 
hands. It was an outlet for 
my energies ; but I must have 
been a poor creature had I 
failed at this time to ape the 
man, for I had by my side an 
example of courage and devo- 
tion that should have shamed 
the veriest poltroon among us. 
This was my own little friend 
and playmate, Celia Manna 
mede, our doctor’s daughter. 
In my eyes then, and to this 
day, Celia was the heroine of 
that gruesome spring - time. 
Dr Mannamede himself was 
overworked to desperation, for 
he was the only physician in 
the town—which is to say, the 
only one for some fifteen miles 
around. He was as much 
away from Madgwick as in it, 
wrestling with death in lonely 
farms and hamlets up and 
down the coast; and in the 
numbing apathy that very pres 
ently seized upon our super: 
stitious and ignorant people, 
so that they sat. with folded 
hands in closed and darkened 
rooms, waiting hopelessly om 
fate, it was Celia who roused 
them to make a fight of it, 0 
open windows and scrub floors 
and burn polluted clothing; 
and even to leave their homes 
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and encamp in a sort of rough 
bivouac which her father had 
caused to spring up in Chester 
Field outside the town. When 
she entered some infected hovel, 
where the sick were writhing 
or the dead still lay untended, 
she was more fearless than I, 
for she knew far better the 
peril she was braving. It had 
been an old plaint of Celia’s 
that the days were past when 
girls could do the work of 
men: hold castles, it might 
be, for their king, or ride 
forth, booted and breeched like 
Grizel Cochrane, to highway 
robbery. She would lament 
that the women of the Border, 
once a race of Amazons, were 
now fallen to tatting and Le 
Grand Cyrus; and, stamping 
her foot, she would cry for a 
world in arms again. Being 
herself the gentlest of crea- 
tures, for all her fiery talk, 
and as pretty a child as ever 
I saw, I was given to smiling 
in @ superior manner at these 
heroics. Yet, God knows, she 
was soon justified of them: 
not Mistress Grizel before her, 
nor Dorothy Forster after,dared 
in their somewhat theatrical 
exploits one tithe of the foul 
horrors that Celia courted 
hourly, and with a smile, in 
the plague time. I should 
know, who faced some at her 
side, and shudder now when I 
recall them. 

She was motherless, as I was; 
and what with the pre-occupa- 
tions and frequent absences 
of the doctor at this period, 
it seemed due to me to exert 
certain rather airy rights and 
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privileges of my own. Although 
Celia herself was not always 
as clear about the matter as I 
could have wished, it was very 
well understood by me that 
when my father had made his 
fortune out of Homer, or I 
was become a dashing young 
colonel of twenty or so, my 
little friend and I were to be 
wedded. In the interim, being 
her senior by three months 
and almost a grown man, I 
have no doubt I used to lay 
down the law with great com- 
placency. The results were 
commonly negligible ; but dur- 
ing this plague time, being 
gravely troubled by the way 
the child was wearing herself 
out in good works, to say noth- 
ing of running intofevery kind 
of danger, I had the wit to 
enlist the doctor on my side. 
The worthy man had been, 
perhaps, a thought absent- 
minded about his daughter’s 
welfare. Being jogged in this 
way, however, he promptly 
issued @ pronunciamento to 
the effect that Celia, under 
pain of banishment to healthier 
parts, was to intermit her 
labours every day for at least 
three hours. These were to 
be spent in the open air, for 
in his faith in this simple 
remedy Dr Mannamede , was 
in advance of his time. His 
heresy was no doubt the saving 
of scores of poor creatures ; 
and I may say it was the 
direct cause of our involve- 
ment in the singular happen- 
ings that were for a time to 
oust the plague itself from 
public interest. 
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I have spoken of a notable 
crag or cliff that rose at the 
back of the Dower House. 
From our garden it looked 
like a gigantic tooth, if any 
one could imagine a tooth 
forty feet high; but in fact 
it was not an isolated mass, 
but the butt-end, as it were, 
of a little chain of rocky hills. 
There was a legend that the 
Devil, during an earlier visit 
to our parts, had hewn off 
this toe of the ridge and flung 
it at Holy Island, which he 
missed, the rock falling into 
the sea and becoming the reef 
called Nicholas, or Old Nick. 
However this may be, the 
truncated spur stood up like 
@ wall behind our house, screen- 
ing it to admiration from the 
easterly winds. The hills them- 
selves, of no great height but 
breaking everywhere into crags 
and precipices, as though they 
were the Alps in Lilliput, run 
east and west from Madg- 
wick to Bamburgh, but are 
broken midway by a valley 
through which the Waren Burn 
winds and tumbles to Budle 
Bay. Between the Burn and 
Bamburgh is Budle Hill: on 
our side of the stream the little 
range has the general name of 
Madgwick Moor. Here it was, 
at the southern foot of the 
ridge and scarce a mile from 
the Dower House, that they 
buried the victims of the pesti- 
lence and that Aaron Pebble 
and his fellow- workers met 
Apollyon himself, as I have 
told. 

The windy crown of the 
Moor was at all times a favour- 


ite resort of Celia’s and mine, 
During the plague weeks, unlegg 
the weather were too inclement 
—and it was for the most dry 
and warm, a soaking winter 
having wrought its worst,—it 
was here we spent together 
many of her hours off duty, 
lying among the fangs of rock 
that pierced the short grass on 
the seaward slope, out of sight 
of the town and of the horrid 
graveyard at the other foot. 
And here, actually on the crag- 
top above our house, we were 
seated munching honey-cakes 
and discussing the second ap- 
parition of the Devil the night 
before, on that fateful after- 
noon when the two strangers 
came along the road from 
Budle Bay. 

This road, you must under- 
stand, which is that from Madg- 
wick to Bamburgh, runs past 
the Dower House and along the 
very base of our crag. We 
could follow its winding course, 
I dare say, on and off for up- 
wards of three miles, from the 
great North Road outside the 
town, by way of the bridge 
at the mouth of the Waren 
Burn, and thence along the 
shore of the bay until it began 
to climb and wound out of 
sight round a shoulder of Budle 
Hill. It writhed away below 
us like a yellow ribbon in the 
sunshine; for the day was 
fine and warm and full of 
colour, with a soft wind blow- 
ing and great white clouds 
marching solemnly across the 
sky. Budle Bay, the tide being 
at the flood, was a sheet of 
blue, edged by a white line of 
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rollers along the bar. The 
marshy levels beyond the road, 
which they call Ross Links, 
were a vast carpet of green, 
stretching for miles to Fenham 
and Goswick, with the castle 
of Holy Island sticking up on 
its rock above the sand-hills in 
the midst. All this lay out- 
spread before us like a map: 
away past Budle Point the 
white seas were breaking about 
thenorthernmost of the Farnes ; 
and to turn our heads was to 
see the green and golden hills 
encompassing us round,—the 
strange Crags of Kyloe, and 
Chatton Moor, and the big 
lumps of Willie Law and Cat- 
eran, all bronze bracken, and 
dark heather, and darker rocks. 
Ido not know any prospect 
in the north country that I 
love more than this, although 
there are many that more 
readily take the eye. And 
now, on this spring day, with 
the turf warm beneath us and 
the curlews and plovers crying 
above, it was a joy to drowse 
and forget for an hour the 
ghastly scenes of sickness and 
despair that lay behind us. 
They seemed things incredible 
amid that sunny landscape, 
and tales of hornéd devils, 
that had thrilled us in the 
telling, faded again to rustic 
fancies at: which we smiled. 

For my part, if I did not 
presently fall asleep, I was 
hear it; and it was Celia who 
called out to me to see the 
two strange men walking on 
the road below. 

Now in our parts, which are 
very thinly peopled, so that 
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there was not, I dare say, a 
human creature dwelling within 
ten miles of Madgwick whom I 
did not know by sight, a 
stranger even in normal times 
is, like the nurse of Zeus, the 
cynosure of every eye. There 
are hamlets where for a genera- 
tion they have not seen one 
whom they would call a for- 
eigner. Our own little town, 
being a stage upon the road 
from Newcastle to Edinburgh, 
and having a fine posting-inn 
just then rebuilt in the new 
style, with rows of tall chim- 
neys and square windows and 
@ pillared portico before the 
door, no doubt flattered itself 
that it wore something of a 
metropolitan air; but our pre- 
tensions did not abate our 
insatiable curiosity about all 
things and persons novel. And 
at this lamentable juncture, 
when the mails themselves, as 
I have said, fled through the 
place as though the Devil 
were indeed behind them, stray 
wayfarers, whether on horse- 
back or afoot, were become as 
scarce as the auk. The plague 
had driven even beggars and 
tinklers off the roads in Bam- 
burghshire. Wherefore Celia’s 
interest in these hardy adven- 
turers was natural enough, and 
the more so since the way by 
which they came led nowhere 
but to Budle Bay and Bam- 
burgh itself. 

“Wake up, lazy bones!” 
said she. “‘I have been watch- 
ing them since they came up 
from the burn. Who can they 
be, Harry? ‘Tis no good 
searching the sky ’’—for I re- 
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mained lying on my back— 
*‘ they are not flying, silly!” 

I rolled myself over on the 
turf and stared down into the 
road. <A furlong away, per- 
haps, two men were approach- 
ing from the direction of Waren 
Burn and the bay. One was 
very tall and the other very 
short; and while the former 
strode doggedly through the 
dust, his small companion could 
be observed to pick his way 
delicately among the stones 
and ruts, poking about him 
with a cane and giving an im- 
pression of fretfulness and dis- 
gust. Both wore swords, and 
as they drew nearer, the taller 
man always a pace or two 


ahead, were seen to be dressed. 


like gentlemen. The small man, 
indeed, had a somewhat dandi- 
fied air, his tight blue coat 
being wide-skirted and his felt 
hat fashionably broad of brim. 
They were an odd pair to 
meet on foot in our wild parts, 
and it was a greater riddle to 
guess where they could have 
come from. 

Arrived at length beneath 
where we lay watching, the 
little man looked up, saw us 
perched on the steep hillside 
far above his head, and halted 
to stare. 

** Heh!” he called up in a 
shrill piping voice, “how far 
to Madgwick, my lad ? ” 

** Another mile!” I shouted 
down to him, for so it was by 
the road. 

He immediately plumped 
himself down upon a boulder 
by the wayside, pulled off his 
big hat and then a trim brown 
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wig, and began to mop hi 
shaven head with a foppish 
little handkerchief. His com, 
panion took a few steps bac 
and stood looking up at » 
Being, I suppose, some forty 
feet below, they had a vey 
queer appearance, like coloured 
puppets on a stage; but ther 
voices in the stillness cam 
clearly up to us. 

“Oh, Lard! ” the little ma 
said. ‘‘ Now shall Ay or shan} 
Ay? Damme, Ay can’t mak 
up may maynd. Ay’m ablin 
a twittah! D’ye think Ay’y 
taken it ahlready ? Lard, Ay’m 
sick when Ay think of thow 
hovels! And this town wil 
be a pest-house,—pahsitively 
reeking of dayth and corrmup 
tion! Curse it ahl! And curse 
Tom Hackston for a perishing 
aydle bastard of a squint-ayed 
mackerel ! ”’ 

He delivered this anathema, 
in his funny affected voice, 
with extraordinary ferocity. 
His tall companion threw al- 
other glance up at us as he 
answered— 

‘*Ye’re a thocht late. Ye 
shud hae swam hame. But 
dinna ca’ oot the names 0 
folk sae glaikit.” 

I do not think they realised 
how their words carried; for 
the little man, himself twisting 
his head for a blink at us, now 
screeched out at the full pitch 
of his shrill tones— 

“‘ Hey, boy ! Come down and 
give us the news! ” 

I was in half a mind to pay 
no attention, for I resented 
both his peremptory manne 
and his calling’ me a boy ; but 
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Oelia, who never troubled about 
her dignity, was already scramb- 
ling down the craggy steep, and 
I followed perforce. I confess 
I was vastly curious, and per- 
haps not averse to showing 
this offensive little creature 
that I was not the beardless 
pumpkin he plainly thought me. 

We arrived at the bottom 
together, within @ pace of 
where the little man still sat 
on his boulder; and while I 
was drawing breath (for we 
had finished our descent at a 
slithering run) I took stock of 
him and his companion. The 
latter, a8 his words betrayed, 
was every inch a Scot: raw- 
boned, long-headed, with blue 
eyes, Sandy eyebrows, and a 
freckled high-coloured visage— 
a solemn acid sort of fellow 
in the thirties, neatly dressed 


in @ brown coat and breeches, 
with a plain sword, and very 
square shoes on his large feet. 
I had seen his kind often 


enough; and it was to the 
other that I gave the keener 
scrutiny, for here was a type 
wholly new to me. At closer 
view the little man seemed no 
more than five feet and an 
inch or two, and his hands 
were like a girl’s. He was so 
tightly buttoned up in his 
imart blue coat, which had a 
military cut, that he might 
have been strapped into it; 
his toes were turned out, his 
bony knees well apart, and 
om his cane, which rested be- 
tween them, he had hung his 
hat and wig. His sword was 
tilver-hilted, and a diamond 
sparkled on his finger. As for 
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his face, it was all nose—a 
great, pallid, high-bridged beak 
from which his brow and chin 
receded ; and his ears stood 
out like wings beneath his 
polled crown. I judged him 
to be about forty, and, not- 
withstanding his ill - propor- 
tioned features and affected 
manner, to be anything but a 
weakling. For his grey eyes 
were like flints, and as cunning 
as a brock’s, and I had an 
idea he could use his toy sword 
if he was put to it. And if he 
went in terror of the plague, 
so did many a better-looking 
man. 

“Keep away!” he cried 
now. ‘ Don’t come neah me!” 

His keen little eyes flashed 
from me to Celia, dwelt on her 
for a moment with a lift of 
the brows and a gleam of 
admiration, and then returned 
to appraise me again and more 
deliberately. My clothes were 
not of the newest, and my hair 
was tousled by the grass, so 
that he was to be excused if 
at first glance he still took me 
for a loutish sort of fellow. 
But my little friend, although 
she had just cascaded down 
the slope like a tom-boy, was 
(as we say) a picture to make 
the blind see, with her bronze 
hair, the colour of the bracken, 
falling in some disorder about 
her lively little face, her brown 
eyes sparkling, her lips parted, 
and her cheeks whipped to a 
fine pink by her scramble. Her 
wide straw hat was in her hand, 
and I remember that she wore 
an old pink cotton sacque, 
bleached by much washing to 
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the tint of a blush rose, and 
on her shoes immense silver 
buckles that were some sort 
of heirloom and that she has 
yet. Flushed and breathless, 
she had whirled down upon 
these voyagers like one of the 
Oreades, the nymphs of the 
mountains, and as lovely a 
one, I dare swear, as any from 
the Mysian Ida. The solemn 
young Scot, it is true, regarded 
her with disapproval, it being 
an affectation with some of 
his sort to esteem all beauty 
mere vanity, and even happi- 
ness (unless perhaps in secret 
with a bottle) a snare of 
Satan. But his little friend 
of the big nose was not so 
jaundiced. It was plain that 


the dapper fellow had an eye 
for a pretty girl; and Celia’s 
witchery and delieate air made 


him look twice at her eom- 
panion. 

“And who may you be?” 
said he, taking in my home- 
spun and thick shoes. 

“I was about to ask you 
the same question,” said I. 
I was not to be brow-beaten 
by smart clothes and an im- 
pertinent manner. However 
worh my own raiment, or 
empty my pockets, I was accus- 
tomed to be treated with the 
respect due to my family, 
which is one of the most 
ancient along the Border. There 
had been Fennels at Madgwick, 
so my father said, when Bede 
was writing his history, and 
we certainly had a big name 
in those parts before the Percies 
were ever heard of. 

“ Hoity, toity!” the little 
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man cried. ‘“ Here’s a fayn 
cockerel! One mayght thin 
he owned the perishing country, 
heh, Sandy ? ” 

“As for that,” I said, fg 
the fellow angered me, “th 
very stone you are sitting m 
is my father’s property, » 
that I think it is for me to ag 
your name before you a 
mine.”’ 

His eyebrows went up at 
this, and his big nose jutte 
forward. 

“Ho!” said he thought 
fully, staring at me. “Yo 
don’t look it, young man, but 
is your name Fennel ? ” 

_* What if it is ? ’ I asked, 

“Lard! What a fayn 
eatah !”’ he cried, with a snig. 
gering little laugh. “No 
offence, young gentleman, no 
offence! But the name of 
Fennel has been mentioned in 
may hearing as that of an old 
family holding land hereabouts, 
and well esteemed.” 

I was now a little placated, 
perhaps by my rapid promo 
tion from a cockerel to 4 
young gentleman. I was aware 
that the Scot was also regard- 
ing me with a new respect. To 
him, if he came from the Hast 
ern Lowlands, the name df 
Fennel must have been # 
familiar as those of Kerr 
Elliot. 

“JT am Harry Fennel,” | 
said, “if the information i 
of any value to you. But! 
doubt if that was the news you 
called me down to tell you.” 

“Ourse it, no!” said be 
“Twas the plague. How i 
it?” 
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“You have not been long 
on this coast if you want to 
know that,’’ said I. 

“Long?” he cried testily. 
“Damme, we only landed this 
moming! And that flaming 
son of a quartermaster’s donkey, 
the fellah that shipped us ovah, 
no soonah heard what was in 
the wind than he up sail and 
put to sea again, the measly, 
mim-faced perisher! There 
were we with our baggage on 
the beach yondah,—marooned, 
dammit, in a place reeking of 
pestilence. What d’ye call the 
perishing hole ? ” 

“Do you mean Budle? ” 
said I. 

“ Aye, Budle it is. Half a 
dozen stinking hovels, one old 
witch, and fayve carcases. 
Fayve, sir! And not even 
buriel! Laying there and rot- 
ting—-! Lard! Ay’m in a 
twittah now when Ay think 
of it! No horses, no one to 
meet us, and the place a 
festering charnel-house—— ! ”’ 
He paused to mop his brow 
again and pull out his snuff- 
box; but Celia at this moment 
taking a step nearer, he cried 
out sharply, ‘Keep away, 
please, young lady! How do 
Ay know you are not come 
straight from the infection ? ” 

Celia laughed. ‘‘ Why, so I 
am!” said she. ‘‘ I am nursing 
them.”’ 

“Oh, Lard!” he exclaimed, 
shrinking back and taking so 
huge a pinch of snuff in his 
agitation that he scattered the 
half of it over his blue coat. 
“Keep away, ma’am, keep 
away! Tobacco is a grand 
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antiloimic, they tell me. But 
stand back for the Lard’s 
sake——! Here’s a pretty 
pickle, Sandy,” said he, squint- 
ing up at the tall Scot. ‘‘ What 
are we to do, heh ? ” 

** Weel, we canna bide here,” 
the other said, ‘‘ and we canna 
gang back.”” He spoke a little 
contemptuously, yet with a 
sort of grudging subservience, 
as though he were the inferior. 
“We're aye in the Lorrd’s 
haunds,” he added with an 
unpleas.ng snuffle: ‘ ‘Thou 
shalt no’ be afeared for the 
pestilence that walketh in dairk- 
ness,’ the gude Book says, ‘ nor 
for the destruction that wasteth 
at nuneday.’ Aiblins they'll 
no hae the seeckness at the 
inn.” Heturnedtome. “ D’ye 
ken a@ Mr Weir, yoong sir, 
biding at The Bell Inn?” 

“Yes, there is a Mr Weir 
stopping there,’”’ I said. 

The little man _ exploded 
again. ‘‘Confound him for a 
trolloping pop-eyed son of a 
pig’s bristle! Why did he not 
meet us then, or send horses ? 
Lard! ’—a thought struck him, 
and he cried to me: “Is he 
sick? Has he took the 
plague ? ” 

*“* Not that I know of,” said 
I; “I saw him yesterday.” 

“The wee mon’s haed it, I 
tell’t ye,” the Scot put in. 
“He tuk it lang syne in 
Leesbon, but the Lorrd de- 
livered him,—whilk was mair 
nor he desairved.”’ 

“‘ Maybe he’s drunk,” I sug- 
gested. ‘‘He’s fond of the 
bottle, they tell me.” 

“‘ Ay hope it chokes him !” 
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the little man cried passion- 
ately. ‘“‘ Ay hope he swallows 
@ paynt of glass and cuts his 
guts to ribbons! Ay’ll crack 
a bottle with him—ovah his 
pate! Ay’ll teach him to 
fuddle himself when he should 
be about may business !—the 
pink-ayed, cod-faced son of a 
scavenger! But tell me, young 
man, have they the sickness at 
this inn of yours?” 

** No, they have escaped thus 
far,”’ I said. 

** And are there many lodged 
theah ? ” 

“None but your friend Mr 
Weir.” 

“He’s no friend of mayne, 
the swab-nosed weevil! Well, 
Sandy ’’—he turned to his com- 
panion,—‘‘ we must try it, Ay 
suppose. Lard! It’s the day- 
vil, ain’t it ? ” 

“The Auld Enemy is aye 
aboot us,’ the Scot said, rolling 
his eyes and groaning after the 
manner of the Covenanting 
zealots. ‘‘We maun warsle 
wi’ him, an’ the Lorrd will gie 
us power, even ower the noisome 
pestilence.” 

“Well, you will have a 
chance to wrestle with him,” 
said I. The man’s canting 
manner of speech made my 
gorge rise. ‘‘ He has been very 
visible about here these last two 
nights.” 

“Heh?” the little man 
ejaculated, while the other 
frowned. 

** But so he has!” Celia put 
in gravely, flashing a glance at 
me and then turning upon the 
sanctimonious Scot a gaze of 
awe-struck candour that must 
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have convinced John Knox 
himself. “Have you not 
heard? Just over this very 
hill, Mr Sandy. They bury the 
dead there now, you know, and 
twice Satan has appeared to 
them, black and terrible, and 
frightened them near out of 
their wits, poor sinners! "Tisg 
drear unchancy place in the 
night-time, with the bodies 
lying there in pits, and ghosts 
walking, and the great black 
crows flapping overhead. I 
doubt any more will be found 
to dare it. But ’twould hearten 
them finely, sir, if you would 
indeed lead them to wrestle 
with the Old One. Our vicar 
is still weak from the sickness, 
and not fit for such battles.” 

I cannot describe the hushed 
and solemn little voice with 
which she brought this forth. 
It completely baffled Mr Sandy, 
who did not know whether to 
be affronted or to take it all for 
gospel. 

** Hoots, lass, ye’re blether- 
ing!” he said rudely. “ Auld 
Hornie dusna manifest himsel’ 
in sic a fushion, or tae puir 
ignorant buddies ! ” 

But I thought he glanced up 
the beetling hillside as if he 
were a trifle doubtful on this 
point. Blue-coat, in the mean- 
time, had been squinting from 
one to another of us over his 
great beak, with a twinkling 
look that quite altered his 
rather fretful visage. 

* You'll need to see your 
door’s well snecked to-night, 
Sandy,” said he, with a cackling 
laugh. 

The Scot looked down his 
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nose. ‘‘ This is no the way tae 
convairse 0’ sic maitters,’’ he 
replied loftily, with one of his 
snuffles. ‘*Worrds  wi’oot 
knowledge are as the crackling 
o’ thorrns unner a pot. We'd 
best be ganging, I’m thinking.” 

“Ay, so we should,” the 
other agreed, and pulled on 
his wig. “‘ We’re between the 
dayvil and the deep sea, heh ? 
Dammit, if that purblind pol- 
troon of a skippah had given 
me fayve minutes to think, 
Ay’d have been away with 
him, and they could have 
whistled for me till this sickness 
was past.’’ He clapped on his 
hat and rose from his boulder, 
brushing the snuff off his coat 
and casting a peevish glance 
at his dusty shoes. ‘‘ Lard, 
Ay'll have a few words with 


Mr Tom—Weir, the pot-bellied, 
herring-gutted son of a had- 


dock! Tell me, young lady,” 
he said abruptly to Celia, ‘‘ out 
of your experience, what do 
you raycommend as a preven- 
tive against this disorder? But 
pray come no closah ! ”’ 

“Live and sleep in the open 
ait,” said Celia promptly. 

“Oh, Lard——!” 

“And for a febrifuge you 
may try opium, or calomel, or 
arsenica, or quina, or Williams’ 
Receipt——”’ 

“ Ay will, dammit, Ay will ! ”’ 
said he. ‘‘ Ay’ll try ’em ahi! 
Can you—you are very good,— 
can you give me the name of a 
physician? Ay’ll call on him.” 

_“My father is the only phy- 
tician,” said she; ‘“ but unless 
you are sick you will call in 
Vain,’’ 
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“Your fathah? Indeed ? 
May Ay ask—— Tut, tut! 
Ay am very remiss. May Ay 
beg you, Mr Fennel, to make 
me acquainted with this lady ? 
May friend here is Mr Jamieson, 
and Ay am Mr Smith, your 
most obedient.” 

I performed the introduction 
with due solemnity, and Mr 
Smith (still keeping his dis- 
tance) pulled off his hat again, 
made a leg, and bowed low 
from the waist, until I feared 
his tight coat would split its 
seams. His dour companion 
contented himself with a sort 
of bob, such as he might have 
conceded, under duress, in the 
House of Rimmon. 

“Your sarvant, Mistress 
Mannamede,” the little man 
said. ‘* Vastly obleeged to you, 
Ay’m shaw. Arsenica, opium, 
Williams’ Receipt—— Yes, 
yes: Ay’ll try ’em ahl. You 
are very good. Pray pardon 
may ill-mannahs. Ay would 
not offend for the world—— 


‘If Ay any fret or vex, 
Men they shall be, not your sex.’ 


Heh? But Ay was ahl in a 
twittah——- And if Ay cannot 
see your worthy fathah without 
contracting this cursed sickness 
(which the Lard forbid !), no 
doubt he will obleege me with 
the drugs, heh——- ? And now 
Ay’m with you, Sandy. For- 
ward before Ay get in a twittah 
again. Your humble sarvant, 
ma’am. Good-day to you, 
young gentleman. Vastly 
obleeged. Yes, yes——” 
And the Scot having un- 
ceremoniously pushed ahead 
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without so much as another 
bob, Mr Smith bowed once 
more and followed after, his 
cane tapping before his feet. 


For some minutes we stood 
watching the odd pair as they 
receded up the dusty road 
towards the town. 


Ii, 


“I declare I quite dote on 
that little Mr Smith!” Celia 
announced. 

We had returned to our 
perch on the crag, and our new 
acquaintances were out of sight 
in the trees beyond the Dower 
House. 

“Tastes differ,” said I, al- 
though in fact I had found 
him improve with practice, like 
some tart sorts of spices. ‘“‘I 
thought him a fussy little 
twitterer. And I'll lay you 
his name isn’t Smith, Celia.” 

“No, indeed!” she cried. 
“Did you note his air? There 
was a sort of arrogance in’t, 
as though he were born to 
command. And then he was 
so vastly impolite. He never 
rose to me, but sat on his old 
stone like the Pope in his 
chair. Smith, indeed! La, I 
vow he’s a lord in disguise, or 
a baronet at least. But as 
for that odious Scotchman, he’s 
a hypocritical wretch! I de- 
test him! But what can they 
be, do you think, Harry ? 
Jacobites? And where can 
they have come from ? ” 

“Oh, Holland, no doubt,” 
said I confidently. 

This was a reasonably safe 
deduction. Budle Bay, where 
the pair had landed, is tidal ; 
flooded only to the depth of a 
few feet at high water, and at 


low a mere stretch of mud and 
sand, whereunder lies engulfed 
Warenmouth, the old port of 
Bamburghshire, and through 
which the Waren Burn ha 
cut a channel to the bar. The 
navigation of these shallows, 
and especially of the entry at 
the bar itself, is intricate, and 
is known only to the few 
fishermen who live at Budle 
(at this time all dead of the 
plague, or fled from it) and to 
certain Dutch and German 
smugglers. The former, in par 
ticular, who hailed mostly from 
the old Scottish staple port of 
Veere, had used the bay to land 
their schnapps and brandy in 
for generations past. Nor would 
this be the first time that one of 
their flat-bottomed hoys had 
ferried mysterious stranger 
over, too. It was small wonder 
if the baggy-breeched Hollan- 
der, finding the whole tribe of 
his friends in Budle extirpated, 
and their carcases rotting i 
their homes, had pushed off 
again in haste while the tide 
served. Knowing the spot 80 
well, I could smile at the picture 
of the two voyagers marooned 
there, waiting hour after hour 
beside their baggage upon 4 
beach as desert as the Hyr 
canian shore, sniffing the taint 
ed air, watching the endless 
breakers roll upon the bar and 
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the sea-birds wheel and dive 
above the ebbing flood, and 

down anathemas upon 
the head of the neglectful Mr 


Weir. 

But this fetched me up with 
a jolt to a recollection of that 
gentleman himself. And Celia 
now exclaimed— 

“But Mr Weir, Harry ! That 
odd little atomy can have 
naught to do with plots and 
war. “Tis some silly matter of 
business, after all. Even 
merchants wear swords nowa- 
days. Lack! And I thought 
we had tumbled upon a prime 
horrid mystery ! ”’ 

“Well, so we may yet,” 
wid I. “Mr Weir is some- 
thing of a mystery already. I 
never believed overmuch in his 
huiting hereabouts for precious 
metals, where everyone knows 
there are none. And simple 
merchants, or philosophers for 
that matter, do not slink ashore 
mder false names to meet 
another philosopher who has a 
false name too.” 

She opened her eyes at that. 
They are very pretty eyes, and 
[like to make her open them, 
forshe professes to have nimbler 
Vits than mine. 

“What do you mean ? ” she 
tied. “‘ What philosopher ? ” 

“Why, Mr Weir himself, to 
besure. When your little duke 
I disguise came to an anchor 
blow here, he was cursing 
ome one of the name of Tom 

mn, and the Scot was 
thiding him for calling names 
dloud. And after, when he 
Was abusing Mr Weir in the 
ame Oriental style for a pot- 
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bellied haddock, or whatever it 
may have been, he started off by 
naming him Tom Something, 
and then checked himself and 
turned it into Weir. From 
which I suspect that the 
latter and Mr Hackston are one 
and the same.” 

“Of course!” Celia said 
delightedly, clapping her hands. 
“How clever of you, Harry! 
Then it must be a plot. Do 
you think another great fleet is 
coming? And what can Mr 
Weir be about all day on the 
moors ? ” 

Here indeed was the riddle. 
It was no more than the truth 
to say that this Mr Weir was 
something of a mystery. He 
had made a nine day’s wonder 
in Madgwick before the plague 
came to eclipse him. Upwards 
of a month back he had de- 
seended from the Edinburgh 
coach, a little dried-up stick of a 
Scot, fifty or more, I suppose, 
and afflicted by some sort of 
chorea, a St Vitus’s Dance of 
the head, for his was ever 
nodding and shaking like a 
Mandarin’s. He put up at 
The Bell, announcing himself 
as a Licentiate of the Uni- 
versity of Ingoldstatt and by 
profession a mineralist, a seeker 
after valuable metals in the 
earth. He would prowl ail 
day, and in all weathers, about 
the hills, carrying a bag and a 
little hammer and tapping the 
rocks, and was particularly 
addicted to the region of Madg- 
wick Moor and Budle Hill. 
Much of this sterile land being 
on our estate, he called on my 


father to beg permission to 








explore it, leaving the good man 
for some twenty-four hours 
after dazed by visions of wealth 
beyond the computations of a 
Homeric scholar. But I could 
not learn of any definite pro- 
nouncements to justify them, 
beyond some vague talk of 
tin and malachite ; and in fact 
they struck me from the outset 
as derisory, for all these craggy 
upcrops along our coast are 
composed of black basalt, an 
admirable sort of stone for 
precipices, or to erect castles 
on, but as hard as iron and 
notoriously lacking almost every 
property of commerce. : Mr 
Weir, however, seemed per- 
fectly contented; he roamed 
and tapped and chipped all day, 
and (as I heard) drank himself 
sociably silly in the evenings. 
It was a common thing to meet 
him about the moor, where he 
would bob up like a gnome 
from behind a boulder, his head 
nid-nodding, his spectacles on 
his nose, and his hammer in his 
hand, squeak out a “ good- 
day,” and instantly fall to 
again upon his lithal researches. 
That these were in no way 
intermitted during the plague 
was of a piece with his general 
eccentricity, and I supposed 
him to be such another pre- 
occupied philosopher as my 
own parent. It now transpired 
(vide Mr Jamieson supra) that 
this indifference to the dis- 
order sprang from a more 
human cause: he had taken it 
already. However it was, there 
the little oddity remained with 
his specimens and his brandy 
at The Bell, the only guest for 
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long weeks in that erstwhile 
thronged and busy hostelry, 

Before I could answer Celia’s 
question, the child, who had 
been lying on her elbows, her 
chin on her hands, and he 
bronze curls falling all about 
her face, suddenly sat up and 
tossed back her hair. 

‘Oh, Harry ! ” she cried, her 
eyes shining, “‘ suppose it were 
a plot? °*T'would be a famous 
thing for you to unriddle it! 
*Twould make your fortune,” 

“IT am not so sure of that,” 
said I. ‘‘ Governments are only 
generous to outright traitors, 
But it might help me with Sir 
George.” 

Of this Sir George I need say 
no more than that he was the 
most influential among those 
distant kinsmen to whom I 
was then playing the beggar. 

‘But if they are plotters,” 
said she presently, “‘ would they 
not have come from France!” 

** Holland is nearer,” said I. 
‘And no Frenchman could 
pilot them into Budle Bay.” 

“But the Hollanders are 
fighting with us.” 

“ Fighting !”’ I cried scorm- 
fully, for I shared the common 
disgust for our mercenary 
allies. ‘They have done 
naught during eight campaigns 
but hamper my Lord Marl 
borough, clamour for mon 
money, and squeal about their 
trade and their precious fort 
resses. Half of them, they 83j; 
are more for King Louis thal 
for us. Hither way ’twould be 
simple for this little Mr Smith, 
being an Englishman, to come 
and go. And Veere itself # 
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full of pragmatical Scots mer- 
chants like yon canting fellow 
Jamieson. “T'was the; Cove- 
nanters’ arsenal in the Killing 
Times they sing so loud about. 
But I’ll wager the Dutch would 
sell guns and powder to Mahom- 
metans, let alone Jacobites.” 

“ What will you do, Harry ?”’ 
she asked. 

I had as yet no notion, so 
I merely shrugged and en- 
deavoured to look wise. It 
was one thing to smell a plot, 
and quite another to track it 
down. Nor could I forget 
that we were apt at that time 
to find tongues in trees, gun- 
powder in stones, and plots 
in everything. They were the 
staple topic in our parts, tran- 
sient aberrations such as pes- 
tilence excepted. The air we 
breathed was laden with ru- 
mours of them. Yet of late it 
had been something more than 
rumour: only a month before 
this a great French fleet, having 
on board an army and the 
Chevalier in person, had sailed 
along our coast on its way 
north. Although it failed to 
land a single soldier, it gave 
uw a rare fright, and every 
Oassandra was now prophesying 
woe sO soon as good Queen 
Anne should die. For the new 
Act of Union, that was to have 
accomplished miracles, had in- 
stead sown a fresh crop of 
discontents in Scotland, where 
the three sorts of bigots who 
inhabit that land, the patriots, 
the Oameronians, and the Jaco- 
bites ab ovo, were for once 
united by abhorrence of the 
measure. What was more 


(there being ever a canny strain 
in Caledonian fervour) at this 
conjuncture a grievance wholly 
mundane had further embit- 
tered every sect and party. 
There was @ certain famous 
sum of money, called The 
Equivalent or The Bribe, but 
no less hankered after under 
either name, which had been 
allocated by the Treaty for 
the fostering of Scottish trade, 
and as in some sort a compen- 
sation for the savings sunk 
by that commonly thrifty 
people in the filibustering enter- 
prise of Darien. This sop, 
however, was now long over- 
due; and not a traveller from 
Edinburgh but had tales to 
tell of how they made songs 
about it, and asked whether 
it had been spent by the way, 
or whether its weight might 
not perhaps have broken Ber- 
wick Bridge. 

The Scots have ever made 
so much ado about their rights 
and wrongs that it is some- 
times forgot, I think, that we 
English have our opinions too. 
I know that the Act of Union 
was little more popular in 
Northumberland than in the 
Lothians or the Merse, albeit 
for another reason. We thought 
it gave our ancient enemies 
too much. We remembered 
their harryings and burnings, 
of which Madgwick itself is 
a standing monument, for after 
being destroyed as often as 
Jerusalem, it is now, when I 
write, still a miserable poor 
place of hovels roofed with 
sods. In short, we were as sus- 
picious as the most cross- 
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grained Presbyterian or High- 
lander; and not the less be- 
cause there were still among us 
@ sprinkling of big families of 
the old allegiance. If my own 
was no longer one of them, it 
was because my father cared 
not a jot, so that he were left 
in peace, whether we were 
ruled by the blood of Alfred 
or by a Caliph of Bagdad; 
while for my own part I felt 
we had done and lost enough 
for the race of Stuart, and 
having set my hopes on military 
advancement, prayed like any 
Whig for the Protestant Suc- 
cession and a prolonged and 
bloody war with the Popish 
powers. And since I was con- 
tinually casting about for the 
means to push my fortunes, 
you may understand (to return 
from this excursus) how before 
ever Celia talked of unriddling 
a plot I was already im full 
ery after one myself. Here, 
as my little friend had said, 
was perhaps my opportunity. 
There is a story I have read 
of a Frenchman, who, single- 
handed, challenged three to a 
duel, explaining to his friends 
who protested against this folly 
that he did it to get his name 
in the ‘Gazette. I felt I 
could well pitt myself against 
three conspirators for a like 
notoriety. And if there were 
no plot, I was almost in a 
mood to invent one, like the 
late Dr Oates. 

In the meantime, however, 
there we sat on the crag-top 
without an idea between us. I 
did indeed think of listening 
at keyholes in The Bell, with 
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the connivance of old To 
Anthony, the host, who wy 
a strong Whig; but there 
something the reverse of dagh. 
ing in domiciliary spying, and 
besides, I was in no,mind ye 
to share our secret with 
one. And then there returnej 
to my memory an early worl 
of Celia’s. 

“Write me down a dolt!” 
said I, sitting up. “ You put 
your finger on it, Celia, wha 
you asked what Mr Weir wy 
about all day among they 
hills. What draws hin, ifit 
is not the rocks? Theres 
mighty little else. And ye 
I'll swear now that all his 
tapping’ and chipping is 4 
blind.” 

But in the meantime Celia, 
with her sex’s perversity, had 
veered about. 

“Don’t you think he may 
truly have found some precious 
ore—silver, perhaps, or tin a 
least? Such a simple littl 
man, with his spectacles and 
his bobbing head, to be 4 
plotter, And his friends may 
be come to offer your father 
money to dig it out. They 
had your name very pat, Harry. 
You may get your fortune 
that way.” 

“Oh, come!” I exclaimed 
‘‘Where is our plot? You 
started us after it, and now 
you fob me off with a pair of 
money-bags! Besides, there 
is no silver, nor I’ll wager evel 
tin, in all Northumberland 
And ’tis ever about here, # 
Budle way, that old St Vitus 
wanders—the most barren tract 
along the coast. No, no, child. 
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We must have the plot. Think 


we oalia looked anxiously around 
her, her pretty brow wrinkled 
with perplexity, as if she hoped 
to find some testimony writ at 
large upon the landscape. Her 
gaze rested on the blue sheet 
of Budle Bay, and on jthe 
shimmering ocean beyond 

“The sea,’ she murmured. 
“Tis nearest the sea.” 

“ A sound observation,”’ said 
I. “And Budle Bay is a fine 
snug place to land in. You 
might disembark a whole army 
there, and no one the wiser. 
But the hitch is, you cannot 
ferry an army across the North 
Sea in fishing-boats, and naught 
else can get into the bay.” 

She turned to me with a little 
gurgle of mirth. ‘‘ Only Satan,” 
said she. “I wonder if St 
Vitus, as you call him, has 
met the Old One in his roam- 
ings? They would make a 
pair. Oh——!” She broke 
off to stare at me with wide 
eyes‘¥suddenly grown tragic. 
“Oh, Harry, I#had forgot ! 
With all this talk of strangers 
and plots, and we sitting laugh- 
ing here in the sunshine, I 
forgot. God forgive me for 
making a jest of it !—and poor 
Unthank lying yonder over the 
hill yet, where the cowards 
left him to the crows. And 
Nan Skelly died this forenoon, 
and lies on her bedstraw wait- 
ing burial . . . Oh, how could 
I? And what is to be done, 
Harry? Not a man will dare 
venture to the Moor now, not 
even in broad day. What is 
to be done? Oh, if I were a 


man, if I could dig and carry, 
I would go myself! Do you 
think, if I go, some will be 
ashamed and follow ? ” 

Being thus jolted back from 
romance to earth, I could feel a 
twinge for my own forgetful- 
ness—not of the plague, for 
to that we were all grown 
callous, and must at times 
forget it or go mad; but of 
this new horror, and of the 
good fellow whose poor clay, 
as she had said, still lay un- 
buried among the rude graves 
beyond the hill, flung there 
like a sack as its panic-struck 
bearers left it the night before. 
And now another waited for 
the cart and the hurdle, and 
more might have come to the 
same pass while we talked and 
jested on the crag-top in the 
sun, 

Those who find it odd that 
we two should debate this 
grisly civic matter as though 
we were the Mayor and Com- 
mon Council, and it lay in our 
hands to manage it, must under- 
stand something of our little 
lonely corner of the world. 
Thes town of Madgwick lies 
sixteen miles from Berwick, the 
same from Alnwick, and some 
eight from Wooler; and there 
is naught between it and these 
three but a scattering of ham- 
lets and steadings set in wild 
moorland and hills. When the 
pestilence struck us there were 
not, I suppose, above six hun- 
dred souls in the place. Of 
these, upwards of a fourth 
were now dead or sick, and 
another fourth had fled. And 


these last, it will be guessed, 
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were mainly they who had the 
means to flee; in other words, 
they that should have set them- 
selves to hearten and aid the 
humbler folk who were tied 
inescapably to their poor cots 
and bits of land. Such an one 
was our Mayor, his brother in 
Newcastle most opportunely 
ailing at this time (though of 
nothing infectious) and needing 
fraternal comfort. Apart from 
this poltroon, the natural 
leaders of our community were 
my father, the parson, and 
Doctor Mannamede. As for the 
first, whom I have described, 
it is not for me to judge him ; 
perhaps he was one of those 
of whom Mr Goldsmith has 
remarked that the love they 
bear to learning is at fault. 
It is enough that he was useless 
in this or any other public crisis, 
and, indeed, would have scorned 
our present perturbations as too 
childish for words, let alone 
actions. The parson, as it 
happened, having wrought 
nobly among his stricken flock, 
had newly taken the disease 
himself. And Doctor Manna- 
mede, during these first days 
of Satan’s visitation and the 
terror by night, was away up 
the coast by Beal and Goswick, 
whither he rode once a week. 
We were left, then, from these 
various causes leaderless ; but 
as in a regiment, when all the 
veteran officers are fallen, the 
rank and file look confidently 
to the nearest subaltern, howso- 
ever young and beardless, so 
now it seemed natural enough 
for Celia ’and me to assume in 
some sort the responsibilities of 


our elders. This was not the 
first time we had done go, [ 
have already told how gallantly 
she aided the doctor in his fear. 
ful labours, and on occasion 
acted as his deputy. And in my 
own case the réle of pilot was 
thrust upon me, willy-nilly. | 
was my father’s son, a Fennel, 
the heir to a name that was 
almost older than the tow 
itself, and one with which the 
latter’s lot had been entwined 
from times past memory ; and 
in this accident of birth inhered, 
as it should seem, a virtue that 
transcended youth and inex- 
perience. I found this simple 
faith in me both irksome and 
ridiculous, and do not pretend 
that my actions justified one 
atom of it. But there it was; 
and with dear Celia’s mor 
genuine authority it explains 
how we two could now profess 
to leadership, and how it was 
with no sense of cutting 4 
heroic figure that I took her up 
sharply upon her last pre 
posterous notion. 

“Go yourself ? ’ I exclaimed. 
“No, indeed, child! ‘Tis I 
who am going, so soon as I can 
find one grown man with the 
pluck of a mouse in him. I 
have tried a dozen as it is, and 
they all cross their silly fingers 
and look sideways and whisper 
and beg me ’ware the snares of 
Satan and things that go bump 
in the night,—the fools! And 
then they remember pressing 
business elsewhere: ‘tis milk- 
ing time, or there’s a pig to be 
killed, or the old wife needs 
them. .. . But I think Red- 
path has the guts to come, if 
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I put it to him. He was 
friendly with poor Unthank. 
And one man I must have; I 
ean drive the cart, but it takes 
two to finish the horrid business 
with any speed and decency.” 

Celia’s eyes shone, and her 
look was a reward. 

“ Oh, will you, Harry dear ? ” 
she cried. ‘‘ Will you? Oh, 
if you will, *twill shame them 
perhapsp——””_ And then she 
shuddered and put a hand on 
my arm. ‘But have a care, 
Harry ! Should you, I wonder ? 
What if you took it? Ah, 
no, I could not bear that! 
No, Harry, you must not——”’ 

“Pooh!” said I, mightily 
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pleased all the same by her 
solicitude and to see the fear 
in her eyes, for she was not 
given to betraying herself so. 
“‘ There is no need to be scared, 
child. I must have taken it 
long since, were I ever going 
to. ‘Tis like hanging: some 
are not born to it. Get me 
some sulphur: that, and a hot 
bath after, will put me right .. . 
But if it is to be done, I must 
be about it. I have no exceed- 
ing love for yon graveyard in 
the darkness, and I’ll warrant 
Redpath will have less! Lord 
send there are no more than 
the two of them to be put 
in’t!” 


IV. 


I had spoken bravely enough 
to Celia; but I confess I liked 
the horrid task before me as 
little as any I have had to do 
in my life. To recall it now 
gives me a shiver, and I will 
not linger over the grisly details 
of it. To begin with, I had left 
the arranging overlate, for after 
our idle but not unprofitable 
hours upon the crag it was 
near five o’clock when we re- 
tuned to the town; and by 
the time I had found Redpath, 
and coaxed him into coming, 
and we had got the cart and laid 
the bodies in it (for there was 
now another victim beside Nan 
Skelly), the sun had set, and 
alow haar from the sea hung 
like a false dusk over town 
and country. In the long 
trooked street which makes 
up almost the whole of Madg- 
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wick, few folk were about 
when we set off, and these, or 
the men at least, had the grace 
to look somewhat shamefaced ; 
but not one offered aid or 
company. The terror of satanic 
powers that had so paralysed 
their wits was rising again to 
its flood with the approach of 
darkness, and soon every soul 
would be behind bolted doors, 
garnished with rowan and red 
thorn for a talisman, waiting 
shudderingly for what fresh 
horrors the night might bring. 
They looked upon us, I dare 
say, a8 creatures possessed and 
almost sacrilegious. I might 
gird at this folly, but those 
silent watchful groups, and 
the hush of death and fear 
that lay upon the town, and 
the melancholy skreighing of a 
woman in the house from which 
H 
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we had just carried forth her 
man’s corpse upon a hurdle,— 
@ lamentation with which were 
mingled dismal prayers for our 
own souls and bodies,—all these 
things, you may suppose, on 
top of the nature of our errand 
and the grim burdens lying 
stiff and cold in the cart, were 
not a little daunting to the 
spirit. Celia, it is true, came 
running out of the doctor’s 
house, flashing scornful glances 
at the watchers, to press my 
hand and bid me return to her 
at once, when she would have 
a tub of boiling water ready 
and enough sulphur to fumigate 
a ship of war. This practical 
anxiety, and a new kindling 
in her eyes, warmed me like 
a flame; but none the less I 
was glad to be on the way, 
out of the spellbound street, 
jolting slowly beside Redpath 
along the rutted lane in the 
coolness and the gloaming. 
My unwilling companion was 
our bailiff, a hearty bearded 
man who ordinarily was as 
level-headed as any in the 
country round. But only after 
much ado had I persuaded him to 
risk this venture ; only, indeed, 
when I had got him to under- 
stand that failing him I would 
go alone, There had been 
Redpaths serving Fennels for 
generations, and loyalty to the 
family was in his blood, so that 
for very shame he could not 
have me say that he feared to 
follow his master’s son. To 
do him justice, he was a lion 
with the pestilence, and would 
no doubt have charged heartily 
beside me into a smoking 
breach. But this unhallowed 
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business was too strong for hig 
stomach. He drove in silence, 
staring ahead with a set face 
and a grim jaw, while I whistled 
to appear at ease and to keep 
my own spirits up. He thought 
me, I dare say, @ coltish pre 
sumptuous young fool, flying in 
the face of the powers of evil, and 
lacking reverence even for the 
poor sheeted bodies that jolted 
together in the cart behind us, 
But I was as shrinkingly aware 
of them as he, and heard ag 
clearly the perpetual dull clink 
of the spade and mattock at 
their feet. Nor, for all my 
whistling, could I keep my mind 
from dwelling upon certain 
ancient and fearful tales of 
shades and portents that were 
among the common stock of our 
mythology. For example, that 
of Parson Klugh, whose familiar 
walked before him like a link- 
boy, and that of ill-steekit 
Molly Rickmer, who rose in 
her grave in Madgwick chureh- 
yard three nights running, seat- 
tering the sods and being found 
each morning sitting bolt up 
right in her shroud with the 


coffin-lid across her knees. God» 


knows why these horrid legends, 
and many more, that I had not 
thought of since my nursery 
days, should have returned then 
to plague me, but so it was; 
and before our long hour’s ride 
was ended I was near as ill a 
ease as my companion, and 
wished with all my heart the 
light were not so swiftly fail 
ing or our pace so slow. The 
ride itself, which indeed wa 
uneventful, was soon to bh 
eclipsed and forgotten amid all 
that followed; but I recall it 
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dimly still as a most hideous 
journey. 

The lane we were traversing 
ran along the southern foot (as 
the Bamburgh road followed 
the northern) of that ridge of 
which I have already spoken, 
the same which ended in the 
rock above the Dower House. 
It towered upon our left in a 
line of crags, a series of queer 
little precipices ranged along 
the very hill-top, having notches 
or small gullies at regular spaces 
in between them. There are 
four of these rocky outcrops, 
and three intermediate notches, 
which we call the Three Nicks ; 
and I remember making a poor 
jest about a fourth Nick waiting 
for us at the journey’s end, 
which Redpath ignored with the 
contempt it doubtless merited. 
From a distance, the effect of 
this serrated crest is that of 
some gigantic battlement. Be- 
yond the fourth crag, towards 
the Waren Burn, and over 
above the burial-place whither 
we were wending, a deeper in- 
dentation, with precipitous 
walls, runs clean through the 
tidge like a cutting, and carries 
from our lane a cross-way to 
the road on the other side; 
and in this gully, down which 
the winter gales rush howling as 
through a funnel, stands a 
mall steading named the Priory 
Farm. It is built of the stones 
from the religious house that in 
ancient times gave our town its 
monkish appellation. But at 
the period of our journey the 
Priory Farm stood derelict, its 
cattle strayed or stolen, the 
grain and roots rotting in its 
barns ; for farmer, family, and 


hinds had one and all perished 
of the plague. It was scarce 
surprising, after this wholesale 
tragedy, if on the haunted 
ground the old monks were 
thought to walk again. 

Take it all in all, this part 
of Madgwick Moor was become 
a grisly spot to dream of, and 
the reality put me more in 
sympathy with my quaking 
fellow-townsmen than I had 
ever thought to be. It was, 
I should guess, long after seven 
when we arrived at our halting- 
place. Darkness, aided by the 
mist, was almost upon us: the 
moon was not due to rise for 
another hour, and only a few 
stars gave light enough to 
pierce the mirk. The night 
air had chilled us, and action 
of any sort was welcome after 
that funereal ride, so that 
we both fell to in haste, eager 
only to be done and gone again. 
But the graves were much 
scattered, by reason of the 
rocks which stud the bracken 
or lie just beneath the soil, 
and to begin with it took us 
some time to find the body of 
poor Unthank. We were guided 
to this at the last in a very 
shocking fashion; for with a 
sudden horrid clatter of wings, 
that startled us indescribably, 
a number of great black crows 
flew up from the abandoned 
corpse. And when we reached 
it, we found that they had long 
been busy. But indeed this 
part of our task is not to be 
dwelt on. Enough that at 
length we made an end of it, 
and all three graves were dug 
and filled, and the earth cast 
over them again. We must 
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have toiled like furies, for the 
sweat was pouring off us long 
before the finish, and I, for 
one, was soon shaking in a 
sort of fever of fatigue and 
horror. I had embarked—God 
forgive me !—almost with levity 
upon this fearful undertaking, 
but I was punished by such 
a sickening of the very spirit 
as half a score of bloody battle- 
fields have never plumbed, and 
by nightmares that were to 
haunt my sleep for weeks. 

But with all this, if my 
flesh crept it was with a natural 
abhorrerce, and no longer from 
express awe of any powers of 
darkness ; for our ghastly task 
had, in fact, driven the Devil 
and his works clean from my 
mind. It was quite otherwise, 
however, with Redpath, grown 
man though he was. Death 
and corruption, which sickened 
me, troubled him not at all, 
and he handled the poor clay 
as unconcernedly as a grave- 
digger by calling. But his 
chin was ever on his shoulder, 
and his eyes slewing about 
for stealthy apparitions. I do 
not believe he had spoke above 
@ dozen words (and those mostly 
muttered imprecations) from 
the time we started until we 
flung the last sods upon the 
final. grave; but then, while 
I leaned dizzily on my spade, 
breathing in the snell air, thank- 
ful that at last there was noth- 
ing for the eye to see but 
bracken, and clean earth, and 
the darkening sky above,— 
then he swung his own spade 
under h‘s arm, seized the mat- 
tock, and plucked me by the 
sleeve. 
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“Coom awa’ now, Mester 
Harry !’’ he whispered urgently, 
*Coom awa’ oot o’ this tarrible 
plaéce! Did ye hear the Old 
Black One? No? By Goleg, 
though I stopped my ears like 
the adder, I’ve heerd him al 
aroond us! He be oop yon 
amoong the craags, wi’ they 
black corbie-craas, waiting to 
spring like the tiger. Coom 
awa’ now, do! Ye winnot 
get me heér agen, not for a 
hunner goolden guineas! ” 

At another time, I dare say, 
I might have been infected by 
these ignoble fears. But the 
disorder that possessed me was 
of .a different sort, and it 
roused me instead to a petulant 
disgust for this great hulking 
fellow, near thrice my age, who 
could see only bogies in this 
pitiable dreary scene of death 
and frustration. 

“Don’t be a damned fool, 
Redpath ! ’ I said angrily. “Do 
you suppose——”’ 

But what I was about to 
add I know not, for the man’s 
grip on my sleeve suddenly 
tightened until his great nails 
bit into my flesh, while his 
other shaking hand was flung 
out to point towards the ridge. 


“Christ and His Holy 
Angels ! ’ he muttered hoarsely. 
** What’s yon ? ” 


I should have observed that 
by this time darkness had 
wholly fallen, for we had beet 
upwards of an hour in the grave 
yard. But the mist had almost 
cleared, the stars in thelr 
millions sparkled, and over the 
black hump of Budle Hill the 
moon had just risen in % 
silvery glimmer that was wo 
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derfully beautiful and comfort- 
ing to see. There was no wind, 
and a deathly stillness wrapped 
the mournful waste about us. 
Now this part of the moor, 
although in appearance an even 
gacis that slopes gently up- 
ward to the rampart of the 
ridge, is in fact all little undula- 
tions like a rolling sea. Our 
work having taken us several 
furlongs from the lane and the 
waiting cart, these were hidden 
fom us by a fold of the 
ground; and straight before us 
was that deep cleft in the hill 
within which stood the deserted 
Priory Farm. I could discern 
clearly against the sky the 
dark huddle of buildings in the 
jaws of the ravine. Nearer to 
us, and on a mound, there rose 
@ great square rock that was 
larger by far than the most of 
those about us. We called it 
the Castle Rock, and it was of 
the bigness of a small cottage. 
The moon now glinted on its 
sloping top and on the sheer 
side towards us. It was to 
this that Redpath pointed ; 
and following his quivering 
finger I saw clearly a dark 
shape, and then a second, that 
flitted across the illuminated 
facet of the crag. 

For a moment I admit this 
gave me a “ gliff,” as we say. 
But happily I still had my 
Wits about me, and did not 
see Satan everywhere. Red- 
path, the great oaf, was dither- 
ing beside me like a frightened 
hound, muttering prayers and 
longing to take to his heels, yet 
held by his terrors and the 
comfort of my presence. 
“They are men, anyway,” I 


said. ‘“‘ The Devil does not go 
in pairs!” 

“There were three!” he 
whispered back. ‘An’ who 
kens hoo many shaéps the Old 
One can taék on if he wills? 
A score, belike! Oh, Mester 
Harry, coom awa’, do, for the 
Lord’s saék, ‘fore ‘tes too 
laét!”’ 

“Go, if you wish,” said I. 
“TI am off to see who they 
are.” 

In fact, although I am no 
more of a hero than the next 
man, I had just had such a 
surfeit of the dead that it took 
more than the living to scare 
me. And something in those 
distant furtive shapes recalled 
to my mind at this moment 
little Mr Weir tapping with 
his hammer about these very 
rocks, and his two queer visitors 
from beyond the sea, and all 
my late talk with Celia of 
plots. I could at least be very 
sure that no native of Madg- 
wick was prowling on that 
haunted moor in the darkness 
And without more ado, bidding 
Redpath stay where he was or 
return to the cart, but on no 
account follow after me unless 
I called him, I shook off his 
restraining grip and slipped 
away through the bracken to 
investigate the matter. 

I thought it very likely that 
we had not been observed by 
these prowlers, for we had been 
working in a shallow dip, like 
@ saucer, and in the wan and 
tricky light of the early moon 
they must have been keen eyes 
that picked out our figures in 
the waste of dark fern, and still 
keener that detected the distant 
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cart standing in the lane. On 
the other hand, the noise of our 
shovelling might have carried 
far. Either way, I was not 
troubled. Not for nothing did 
the moor lie at my very door, nor 
had I played there a thousand 
times with the town lads at the 
old game of English and Scots. 
In literal truth I knew every 
yard of it; and now in the dim 
moonlight I went at speed, 
crouching, winding and twist- 
ing, always under cover, in a 
circuit towards the big rock. 
These strangers should not catch 
a glint of me unless I wished it, 
but without they had wings I 
was confident of finding them 
before long. 

And indeed within a few 
minutes, when the great square 
crag on its knoll was already 
towering over me, I heard 
whispering voices. I was ap- 
proaching it from the side, 
where its shadow lay like a 
ragged black carpet unrolled 
down the moonlit slope, and the 
speakers were around the corner, 
and invisible. I crept without a 
sound right to its base, and 
there lay holding my breath. 
And although at first the mur- 
mured speech beyond was 80 
low as to be unintelligible, there 
was no mistaking the affected 
accents of one of the unseen 
talkers. Mr Smith had wasted 
no time in improving his know- 
ledge of our countryside. 

And then, almost at once, 
and most surprisingly, one of 
the voices was uplifted in song. 


** Nose, nose, nose, nose ! 
An’ wha gied thee yon jolly red 
nose ? 


Cinament an’ geenger % 
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There was a choke and 4 
spluttering sound, as though 4 
hand had been clapped over 
the singer’s mouth, and yet 
other familiar tones muttered 
angrily— 

** ‘Wheesht, ye devil!” This 
without doubt, was Mr Jamie. 
son. 

“Och ay, I’m the Deil richt 
eneuch, an’ dinna forget it!” 
retorted the singer, whom I 
identified as Mr _ Weir. 
*“‘Whaur’s ma _ panoply, by 
the same token ?—my rrobe 
0’ office, ma hellum an’ ma 
girdykins? I pit them doo 
nearby . . . D’ye ken, Maister 
Smith, gin I must ca’ ye by 
sic ‘@ hamely denoamination, 
that by oor gude Scots law o 
fowerteen hunner an’ fufty- 
seeven, a maircants an’ their 
wummenkind must ay be abuil- 
zied gangand an’ correspond- 
ent for their estate ?—nae tails 
onfit in length, ye ken, nor 
furred but on the hailie day! 
So it is, sirr; but I ca’ naught 
tae mind aboot deils. The 
law dusna prescribe the vest- 
ments correspondent for the 
estate o’ deils, nor e’en the 
length o’ their tails!” He 
went off into a fit of wheezy 
chuckling at his joke, pres 
ently adcing, “‘ But I didna 
feenish ma sang, whilk is ane 
I pickit up at yon tavern— 


*Cinament an’ geenger, nootmegs an’ 
cloves, 

An’ yon gied me ma jolly red 
nose,’ 


Whilk is the same, ye ken, %# 
neb in gude Scots——” 

I think at this point the 
others laid violent hands oD 
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the philosopher, for there arose 
seufiing sounds, amid which 
Mr Smith was to be heard ful- 
minating in an infuriated pipe— 

“You perishing, pink-ayed 
son of a pot-house trollop! 
You wayneskin! You sot! 
First you must get so drunk 
you forget to meet us, you 
noddling nincompoop! and 
now you bay at the moon 
like a perishing puppy! Lard, 
‘tis enough to drayve a man 

! ” 

“'Wheesht !” Jamieson said 
again. ‘‘ What’s yon? D’ye 
hear ? ” 

They all fell silent. Listening 
also, I heard from far away 
the sound of some one running 
through the dry bracken. I 
guessed that Mr Weir’s eldritch 
singing had proved too much 
for Redpath. 

“So there was some one!” 
Mr Smith exclaimed presently. 
“Ay told you so. But sink 
me if Ay can see the fellah.” 

“Ay, there he rins, ower 
yon brae!”’ Jamieson cried. 
In their preoccupation they had 
raised their voices. ‘‘ Weel, 
we've scairt him——” 

“Where’s the othah?”’ Mr 
Smith asked. ‘‘ There should 
be two, if they’re grave-digging. 
Don’t they come in pairs—heh, 
bibber ? ” 

“There’s aye been twa,”’ the 
mineralist agreed with a hiccup. 
“ An’ a bit cairrt forbye.”’ 

“ It’s perishing dark yondah,”’ 
MrSmith muttered. “‘ Damnéd 
if Ay can see a cart or any- 


“T’ve lost the mannie himsel’ 
the noo,” Jamieson‘said. The 
distant receding footfalls had, 


in fact, now died away. I won- 
dered if Redpath would halt 
in the lane, or fly to spread 
new terror in Madgwick. ‘‘ The 
ither wull be by the cairt, 
mebbe,” the Lowlander con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Ye canna see muckle 
in yon mirk, an’ that’s a fac’.” 

“ An’ yell see nae mair, 
Jock,” his compatriot remarked 
thickly—‘‘ nae mair, nae mair, 
ma bonnie laddie O! The twa 
o’ them are awa’, wi’ the braw 
news that Auld Hornie is wax- 
ing strang yet, an’ hirpling 
like the larrk. Dod, ‘tis a 
peety I’m no in ma panoply ! 
Aiblins ’tis no preceesly the 
raiment for a mon o’ lear, wha 
is artium magister an’ a Licen 
—hic—Licentiate o’ the Uni- 
vairrsity o’ Ingoldstatt forbye ; 
but losh, ye never saw a 
bonnier bogle! The Muckle 
Deil himsel’ wud no think 
shame o’ it. Ill pit it on an’ 
show ye!” 

“Oh, leave it, fool!” Mr 
Smith exclaimed. “‘ They’ll not 
come back. But your play- 
acting will be wanted for two 
nights more, Mr Licentiate 
Hackston, so see you’re sobah!”’ 

** Whilk remains tae be ta’en 
ad avizandum,” Mr Weir re- 
torted in an affronted tone. 
““Twa-three nichts o’ sic im- 
pairsonations, an’ climbing oot 
o’ windies, when I micht be 
in ma cot or tuppling like the 
fushes in the deep, is ower 
eneuch for ma auld banes, lee 
alane being sair deesrespectable 
for a Licen—Licensh—Fush ! 
ye ken ma meaning! But I’m 
no minded, sirrs, tae sae de- 
grade masel’ gin I canna dae 
it in ma ain gait. No drink, 
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no Deil: ye tak’ your choice. 
Fervet opus, whilk is a play 
on worrds. Forbye, a’ your 
keengs an’ potentates hasna 
the richt tae keep a mon 0’ 
science fra’ his styudies. I’m 
seeking tae advance the cause 
o’. philoasophy by the em- 
peerical method, whilk is aye 
the maist conformable tae logic. 
Tis a case 0’ utile dulci. Yeo 
see, Aristoteles, in his treatise 
‘De Vino,’ has it that a mon 
wha’s fou wi’ yill aye fa’s doon 
on his neb, but gin it’s wine, 
he fa’s hinders fairrst. The 
Greeks, puir laddies, didna ken 
the whusky, whilk mak’s a 
mon fa’ a ways. . Sae I 
try them baith by turrn. LFz- 
perientia docet. Nane o’ your 
theorisms, sirrs! But whilk 
way I fa’, I aye forget.” 

While the empiric was thus 
rambling on I heard Mr Jamie- 
son emit one of his disparaging 
snuffies, a sign that he was 
about to improve the occasion. 
He seemed invariably to do 
this by citation, lacking, I 
presume, originality of ideas, 
like most of his kind. 

“Wine is a mocker,” he 
quoted gloomily. ‘ At the last 
it biteth like a serpent, an’ 
stingeth like an adder. Ye 
shud think shame o’ your 
levity, stravaiging aroond as 
ye are in sic a sacreleegious 
gairrb ! ”’ 

“Do ye say so?” Mr Weir 
replied. ‘Dod! when the 
auncient Romans exporrted 
bears fra’ Breetain, they left 
a handsel in bonnie Scotland ! ” 

Which I thought was dis- 
tinctly a notch in the score of 
the nodding mineralist. I knew 


(Ang, 


little of Philip sober, but I] 
liked him drunk. 

“Well, well!” Mr Smith 
said impatiently. ‘‘ Have it 
your Own way, 80 as you ar 
here. But none of your perish- 
ing experiments, falling on your 
face and what not, when you'r 
on duty! We'd best be going, 
heh, Sandy? Ay want to 
squint around that house yon- 
dah, now the moon’s up.” 

“Whaur’s ma panoply?” 
Mr Weir inquired. “I pit it 
—hic—hoe loco.” 

I judged it time to be 
going, too, and was already 
backing carefully round the 
crag. I was in two minds 
about following the trio; but 
the yard and outbuildings of 
the Priory Farm, plainly the 
house to which Mr Smith had 
just adverted, were indifferently 
designed for nocturnal spying. 
I had not done ill for one 
night, having verified the ex- 
istence of a plot and solved 
the identity of Satan. And 
since it seemed that we had 
yet some eight-and-forty hours 
before the plot, whatever its 
purpose, would mature, I could 
examine the deserted farm in 
the daytime, and with Celia, 
who would never forgive me if 
I left her out of it. 

It was now that I fell upon 
another stroke of luck; for as 
I backed away in the crag’s 
shadow my hand encountered 
a singular object which, start- 
ling me vastly at first, imme 
diately betrayed itself to the 
touch as a sort of large light 
helmet. It was made of cloth 
sewed upon a wire frame, and 
from its sides protruded long 
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horns of the same material 
twisted around other wires that 
curved upward. Here plainly 
was the headgear of the 
“panoply,” the bull’s head 
which had so terrified Aaron 
Pebble and the rest, And 
beside it lay the remainder of 
the costume, a voluminous 
cloak. I tucked these spoils 
of war under my arm, and, 
with every precaution and by 
the same devious route, made 
off forthwith. 

For in that moment I saw 
how I might make good use of 
this discovery. It would dis- 
illusion Redpath for ever of his 
absurd terrors, and I foresaw 
already that I might need his 
aid in the future. On the other 
hand, the plotters’ suspicions 
would be aroused by the total 


vanishment of the disguise, 
and they must soon learn who 
else had been about the moor 
that night ; therefore it needed 
to be returned speedily to 
where I found it, or near at 


hand. I judged that they 
would not leave the ground 
without a thorough search for 
evidence so incriminating, and 
that I should have time to 
make the double journey. 

Nor was I wrong. I found 
Redpath, the great silly fellow, 
waiting by the cart in a state 
of the utmost trepidation, torn 
between panic and duty, and 
convinced that I had been 
swallowed whole by Satan or 
otherwise rapt away, like 
Thomas the Rhymer, beyond 
human ken. When I showed 
him my trophies, I never saw a 
man more dumbfoundered and 
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abashed. But I wasted no time 
over him; cutting short his 
shamefaced ejaculations, I bade 
him wait for me again, and 
immediately turned back to the 
Castle Rock. 

Although my two journeys 
took me, I suppose, near half an 
hour, when I drew nigh the 
great crag again I heard the trio 
still stumbling about among the 
bracken, and occasionally call- 
ing one to the other in low 
voices. Since they were now 
scattered and on the alert, it 
behoved me to move warily, 
and indeed for some hundreds 
of yards I seuffled along on 
my belly like an eel; but in 
the moonlight the mingling of 
hollows, rocks, and fern made 
a sort of patchwork extra- 
ordinarily confusing to the eye, 
and I was never put in much 
fear of being seen. This time I 
fetched a wide curve to the 
cross-lane leading up the cleft, 
crawled along it behind the 
shelter of the bank, and finally 
halted just above the big rock 
which towered some fifty paces 
away from me. Near at hand 
a tall shape, beating about in a 
glum fashion among roots and 
boulders, was easily identified 
as Mr Jamieson, both by its 
height and by muttered ejacula- 
tions that did not seem of the 
most godly. Mr Smith was in 
the background, stooping and 
probing with a cane; while the 
impersonator himself was still 
revolving in a bemused state 
around the crag, hiccupping and 
repeating at intervals a refrain 
that was wafted to me: 
‘“* Whaur’s the domned things 
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got tae? I pit them doon 
near-by. ...’ And from Mr 
Smith, after one of these itera- 
tions, came a penetrating hiss 
charged with fury: “ You 
swivel-headed son of a chatter- 
ing cheese-mayte! Keep us 
heah ahl night, would you, 
you perishing puncheon ! ” 

I was still so far in luck that 
the sober members of the triad 
were plainly uncertain where 
the lost articles had been set 
down, while poor Mr Weir’s 
truthful asseverations were dis- 
credited. And seizing an in- 
stant when the other Scot had 
turned his back, I laid the cloak 
and helm in such wise that they 
could not fail to be discovered, 
and then at once began to 
withdraw myself down the track 
to a safe distance. Here I ran 
some risk, and had not got far 
enough for my liking when I 
heard a cry from Mr Jamieson. 

“Weel, Ill be—— The 
Lorrd forgiie me! It a’ but 
slippit oot! But Til gar I 
keeked a’ roond hereaboot. I 
maun be lik’ a mauldie.”’ 


Now of the preliminary 
events of the next eight-and- 
forty hours, most will be found 
treated at large, with a gloss of 
fine imagery and other literary 
embellishment, in the pamphlet 
entitled ‘A Narration of the 
Late Wicked Conspiracy in 
Bamburghshire ; with brief Bio- 
graphia of the Principal Traitors 
and of Our Noble Northum- 
brians who Foiled their Devilish 
Design; together with an 








[ Aug. 
“Heh?” came Mr Smith’s 


little pipe. “‘ Have you found 
’em, Sandy ? ” 

“Och aye. Here’s the u- 
holy gairb. “Deed, I think it’s 
walkit ! ”’ 

I flattened myself against the 
bank not twenty paces away, 
wishing it was I that was the 
mole, while the other two 
stumbled to join him. The 
mineralist was to be heard pro- 
testing that by all the laws 
of logic and gravitation his 
panoply could not be where it 
manifestly was; and then Mr 
Smith called them smartly to 
order. 

“Lard! Are we to be heah 
for evah? Come, Hackston, 
you bottle - nosed bletherah! 
Ay’ll have your doddering pate 
undah a pump, if Ay can find 
one, you vat!” 

And to my intense relief (for 
@ stone was eating into my 
vitals, like the boy’s wolf-cub in 
the story) they set off without 
more ado towards the Priory 
Farm, leaving me to resume 
my retreat at leisure. 


Apologue in the form of an 
Argument between Britannia 
and Scotia,’—all by Mr Outter- 
son, the bookseller of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Mr Outter- 
son seems to have known more 
of certain parts of the matter 
than ever I did, who am one of 
the Noble Northumbrians thus 
lauded ; but in the beginning he 
keeps near enough to the truth 
to absolve me of dwelling t00 
closely upon these happenings. 
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To take them seriatim, the 
first was the return of Dr 
Mannamede early in the morn- 
ing after my adventure at the 
Castle Rock. In addition to the 
good news that the plague was 
abating up the coast, he had a 
strange tale to tell of something 
stirring at Goswick and the 
near-by villages. These were all 
places of very evil repute. Not 
content with being smugglers, 
their folk drove a brisk trade at 
wrecking, which they carried 
out most methodically, having 
formed a sort of association in 
this villainy. For example, I 
remember that when the Mary 
Grace ran (or was lured) upon 
the Wingate Sand that very 
winter, her cargo was sold 
quite openly, and the money 
divided pro rata among the 
confederates—Goswick receiv- 
ing £50; Cheswick, £40; and 
even inland places, like Ancroft 
and Lowick, drawing their 
share. In this wicked business 
the men of Goswick ever took 
the leading part, and were 
noted for as rough and godless 
a crew a8 any along our seventy 
miles of seaboard. But at this 
time, the wrecking season being 
ended and smuggling much 
hindered by the plague, they 
were no doubt at a loss for an 
occupation; for the salmon 
fishery, which is now rising to 
an industry, was then almost 
confined to our rivers. Where- 
fore, as the doctor said, the 
Devil had found something for 
their idle hands to do. By his 
account they were in a sup- 
pressed fever of excitement and 
suspicion, and looked askance 
éven at him, who was privileged 
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to enter the most desperate re- 
sorts. But of what was afoot he 
had failed to get a notion; nor 
was Mr Ledgerwood, the Riding 
Officer, whom he met with on 
his round, any less perplexed. 
Celia and I, when we heard 
this tale, thought we could make 
@ guess at its connections, if its 
meaning was yet hid from us 
also. But we forbore from con- 
fiding in the doctor, although he 
was not only a magistrate but 
was the only one within some 
miles (except my father) who 
had not fled from the pesti- 
lence. Celia was afraid lest he 
should put her further share in 
our adventure under interdict, 
and I was easily persuaded to 
keep a still tongue. 

But his arrival, and a word in 
season from myself, loosed my 
little friend for a whole day 
from her duties. The doctor 
shooed her from the house, 
telling her she looked peaked 
and shabby and must take a 
holiday, and bidding me see to 
it, which I did with all the will 
in the world. And, the weather 
holding fine, before noon we 
marched off together to beat up 
the Priory Farm. 

In the meantime the three 
plotters at The Bell, who had 
not shown a nose that morning, 
were under the close watch of 
Redpath, to whom I had re- 
lated the whole story during 
our homeward journey the night 
before. We had agreed that, to 
avoid waking their suspicions, 
Madgwick must for the nonce 
be left in ignorance of our dis- 
coveries. Indeed, since we had 
no proof to show of the im- 
posture, the truth was not 
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likely to be credited. An 
abridgment of it—namely, that 
from the graveyard we had 
heard strange and terrifying 
noises afar off—would both 
satisfy the credulous and gull 
Mr Smith and his fellows. But 
Redpath, with my approval, 
took his eldest son, a youth of 
twenty, into our secret; for 
this lad would serve us in many 
ways, from scouting and spying 
to aiding his father in any 
further sexton’s work upon the 
moor. My own offer to share 
again in this during the next 
two days of waiting was re- 
jected with horror by the re- 
pentant and infuriated bailiff ; 
and I confess I was never more 
glad of anything in my life 
than to be quit of the ghoulish 
business. Besides, I hoped 
there might be other work for 
me to do. 

The sun was high overhead 
and beating full down into the 
narrow pass when Celia and I 
approached the Priory Farm 
from the Bamburgh road. Yet 
not all the sunlight, nor the 
singing birds, nor the prim- 
roses clustering thick as stars 
amid the trees that trooped 
up the craggy flanks of the 
ravine, could dispel the melan- 
choly of this lone deserted 
homestead, where death had 
so lately come before us and 
gathered all, even to the hinds 
in the poor hovels at the back- 
end. The farm being one of 
our own, I had got the keys 
from Redpath, and we began 
our prying in the dwelling- 
house; but familiar though 
we were with the sweeping 
havoc of the plague, it made 


us grue to enter those silent 
rooms, chill and dank and ill. 
redd ; and as a glance assured 
us that no foot had trod there 
since the last bier was carried 
forth, you may believe we did 
not dally. Our next place of 
search was the big barn across 
the yard. And here, to make 
an end, I may say at onee 
that our enterprise was re- 
warded, and in a dramatical 
manner. What we looked to 
find I hardly know; what, in 
two words, we found there, 
hid in a very careless fashion 
beneath a great mountain of 
straw that filled one corner of 
the barn, was a fine hoard of 
weapons of war. By our esti- 
mate there were fifty stand of 
arms, firelocks, bayonets, and 
pistols, together with two small 
kegs that by their weight held 
powder and bullets. And all 
these pieces, being of a pattern 
and brand-new, were stamped 
with the cipher and crown of 
King Louis’s Royal Arsenal 
in Paris—a device I knew well, 
having seen it on trophies 
brought from Flanders. 

We found nothing more. But 
this was enough; and when 
we had piled straw upon the 
arms again, and pulled the 
barn doors to (they were only 
snecked, and any one could 
enter), we climbed up the hill 
and sat ourselves down #0 
discuss our great discovery. 
Much, of course, was now made 
clear to us: Mr Weir’s im- 
personations, and all the stories 
of monks walking and the like, 
fell into their places as parts 
of a design to keep folk from 
coming too near the Priory 
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Farm. As to how the weapons 
came there, they could have 
been shipped to Budle in a 
fishing lugger, and thence con- 
veyed in a pair of carts by 
night to the abandoned home- 
stead, and no one the wiser. 
Even had the transaction been 
witnessed, it would have passed 
for a common affair of contra- 
band, such as the whole coast 
was in league to connive at. 
As we were to learn later, it 
had, in fact, been carried out 
only three nights before by 
certain fellows from Goswick 
under the supervision of our 
little mineralist, who was the 
agent sent ahead to manage 
this part of the enterprise. 
The plan had been to hide the 
arms in Budle itself; but in 
the meantime the pestilence 
came, and, sweeping away both 
the Budle folk and those at 
the Priory Farm, suggested to 
him how he might improve on 
the original design. For the 
farm was in every way better 
suited to his ends, being not 
only more handy to the scene 
of action (as will appear), but 
long in ill-repute for hauntings 
by the monks, and now doubly 
accursed by wholesale death. 
Even the new graveyard near- 
by, which threatened privacy, 
was turned to account by the 
ready wits of the Licentiate. 
His invention of the Devil 
in propria persona bore the 
stamp of genius, and must 
have seemed to secure his 
secret against all reasonable 
chances. The only hitch had 
occurred on the very night of 
landing, when the Dutchmen 
who shipped the arms across, 
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being becalmed outside the 
bar, did not discharge their 
incriminating cargo until within 
two hours of dawn. It was 
as much as the carrying party 
could do, after this delay, to 
load up their cart, and cover 
the league to the farm, and 
there heap straw over the 
weapons, instead of burying 
them, as had. been intended 
for greater safety. But doubt- 
less the risk was little thought 
of. There was less than a 
week to run; and while the 
mineralist could make sure of 
the nights by timely gibberings 
in his sable cloak and helm, 
during the daytime he was 
ever about with his hammer 
and his specimen-bag to keep 
touch with his associates and 
guard the hiding-place. 

The body of this story, as 
I say, we pieced together two 
days after, when the whole 
came out and raised so great 
a flutter; but at the time 
we could make a good guess 
at the bones of it. Nor for 
a while had we two opinions 
as to the aim of the plot. Guns 
and powder could mean noth- 
ing but a Jacobite rising, backed 
perhaps by such another fleet 
and army as had so lately 
threatened our shores. It was 
Celia’s wit that first hit upon 
the flaw in this plain argu- 
ment. 

“But, Harry,” said she, 
“they will need more than 
fifty fire-locks and pistols to 
arm @ rising.” 

This was very true; and 
the only answer I could think 
of was not of the most con- 
vincing sort. 
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“Oh, they will not have all 
their eggs in one basket,” said I. 

*“ And those silly little bar- 
rels,’”’ she went on. “Is there 
powder and shot in them, do you 
think, enough for a campaign ? ”’ 

Now this there certainly was 
not, nor for a battle even. 
Sufficient perhaps for a few 
good volleys and no more; 
for the kegs were scarce of 
the bigness of the budge-barrels 
that stood behind the ranks 
in the days of pikes and match- 
locks, when it took a musketeer 
five minutes to load and fire 
his piece. I was greatly morti- 
fied by my own stupidity in 
not observing the significance 
of this for myself, and it overset 
all my confident theories. For 
in a country where every man 
owned at least a fowling-piece, 
powder and shot were even 
more requisite than weapons 
for any military purpose. So 
meagre a provision of the former 
pointed to some sharp quick 
enterprise, a matter of a few 
hours only; but it passed my 
wits to imagine what this 
could be. 

One thing alone was clear: 
the affair was grown to a 
shape too formidable for our 
handling. Of the courses open 
to us, the most rational was 
to lay all before Dr Manna- 
mede, as the only man in the 
town versed in practical things. 
But I was still set stubbornly 
on going my own way, and 
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Celia having got it into her 
loyal little head that this plot 
was to be the making of me, 
we agreed finally on our other 
alternative, which was to con- 
vey the news in my name to 
the Governor of Berwick. It 
was true that Colonel Laton 
was notoriously slothful and 
inefficient, and would certainly 
pay small heed to a wild tale 
sent by a boy he did not even 
know ; but somewhere between 
us and Tweed was Mr Ledger- 
wood, the Preventive Officer, 
who was a good friend of mine, 
and would vouch for me. No 
sooner, therefore, were we back 
in the town than I wrote a 
note to him, telling him all we 
had discovered, and then looked 
for young Redpath to carry it, 
But the lad was away; for 
soon after we set forth that 
morning the plotters had shown 
themselves, Mr Weir equipped 
for another day’s sentry-go 
upon the moor, his companions 
mounted on post-horses, which 
they headed northward up the 
turnpike. Kedpath’s boy had 
followed on a pony, nor did 
he return until the evening, 
having tracked the pair all 
the way to Goswick, where 
they held a long council with 
two or three of the leaders 
among the ruffians there. I 
added this news to my note to 
Mr Ledgerwood ; and late that 
night the lad set off again to 
find the Riding Officer. 


VI. 


This story of mine, like poor 
King Charles, has been an 
unconscionable time dying; but 


now we can make one bite at 
the rest of it, and come straight- 
way to the famous battle of 
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Madgwick, which was fought 
during the second night after 
our discoveries at the Priory 
Farm. Yet for the story of 
this combat you must read 
Mr Outterson, for I saw none 
of it, after all, as you shall 
hear. 

About nine o’clock that even- 
ing, the moon being up, the 
sky clear, and a cold little 
wind blowing, the three of us 
—Celia and I and Redpath— 
were making our way along the 
ridge towards the farm. Not 
knowing who might be about 
on the roads, we thought it 
wise to keep to these uplands. 
The bailiff and I carried pistols, 
and he a fowling-gun as well ; 
and presently Celia, who was 
all agog with excitement, whis- 
pered that she had a little 
pocket-piece of her father’s hid 
somewhere in her skirt, where 
I am sure the dear child could 
never have got at it in time 
had sudden need arisen, which, 
thank God, it did not. Red- 
path was still in a black re- 
vengeful rage over the deceit 
that had shamed him, and was 
ever muttering about what he 
would do when he laid hands 
on Mr Weir. 

When we left the town, that 
gentleman and his companions 
were still sitting over their 
wine at The Bell as careless 
as you please. But their rooms 
being on the ground floor, 
there was naught to prevent 
them slipping out unobserved 
when they wished, for only 
old Anthony and his daughter 
were left of all the staff in 
the great building, except two 
ostlers who lived in the stables. 
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Young Redpath, therefore, was 
now on guard over the plotters, 
of whom, by the way, it had 
transpired that the new-comers 
were manufacturers of garden 
manure out of seaweed (a 
process, by their account, held 
in high esteem among Dutch 
growers of bulbs), and were 
come to examine certain of 
our marine growths upon which 
their friend Mr Weir had re- 
ported in flattering terms. All 
this was vastly ingenious, and 
it was no doubt to pursue their 
researches that the two horti- 
culturists had ridden once more 
that morning to Goswick, 
whither they were seen well 
on their way by Redpath him- 
self. For it was not till past 
noon that his lad returned 
with word of Mr Ledgerwood, 
who had been run to earth 
near Scremerston only after a 
long hunt. ‘The Riding Officer, 
on reading my note, had ap- 
peared to fathom instantly what 
was in the wind, crying out, 
“So that’s it, is it? So that’s 
it? Glory Hallelujah ! ’*—and 
then falling to clapping his 
knee, and grinning mightily, 
and calling me a Trump, as 
pleased as @ man who has been 
left a fortune. i could have 
wished him to spare time to 
enlighten me by a word; but 
instead, bidding the. boy tell 
me that all was well and he 
would see to it, and would be 
at the Priory Farm before ten 
this night with a force of troops, 
had leapt upon his horse and 
galloped away to Berwick. We 
were left, then, knowing no 
more than the man in the 
moon what lay before us. Nor, 





in the meantime, had aught 
occurred of import at Madg- 
wick. If Mr Weir had haunted 
the moor in his panoply during 
the past night, he lost his 
sleep to no purpose, the burials 
that day (and again on this) 
being carried through by the 
two Redpaths long before dusk. 

The bailiff’s lad, indeed, never 
rested. No sooner was he back 
from a thirty-mile ride than he 
was carrying corpses to the 
moor or scouting around the 
inn. And no doubt he was 
never so happy in his life 
before. I have just said that 
he was now watching The 
Bell; but in fact we had not 
covered a mile along the hill- 
side when we heard footfalls 
on the turf behind us, and the 
tireless fellow came up at a 
run. 
“‘They’re away!” he cried, 
between gasps for breath. 
‘* Mester Harry, they’re away ! 
Slipped oot o’ yon wee back 
door, the three o’ them, an’ 
met Tom Cowe o’ Gos’ick wi’ 
horses at the road-end.” 

So the game was afoot, or 
rather ahorse; and we began 
to mend our pace, for the 
plotters, being mounted, might 
get ahead of us. As indeed 
they did, for we made slow 
speed in the moonlight among 
the rocks that bristle every- 
where along the ridge-top, and 
we were yet far short of the 
ravine when we heard the 
faint clack of hoofs on the 
Bamburgh road, where it 
hugged the hill out of our 
sight, we being on the other 
brow 
it all!” 


“Dom Redpath 


cried, and started to run. And 
then suddenly he checked and 
stood staring down the slope 
ahead. ‘‘ What's yon?” he 
said, pointing. 

Now spread out beneath us 
on this side lay the graveyard, 
all mottled blacks and greys 
in the moon, like a dark rolling 
sea. For a moment I could 
see nothing there, but presently 
discerned figures moving among 
the scattered graves, and heard 
the sound of voices and the 
clink of metal upon stone. 
Redpath let out a great oath. 

“The blaigards!”’ he cried. 
“‘ They’re reiving the gear from 
the dead folk! ‘Tes they 
dommed Gos’ick laads, I'll 
gar ! 9? 

And he started headlong 
down the slope. I had no 
doubt he was right ; for it was 
not a fortnight since some of 
these barbarians from up the 
coast had tried to rifle the 
graveyard, where, as I have told, 
many were buried in their 
clothes, and maybe with poor 
trinkets on them and coins in 
their pockets. And now, all the 
rascality from Goswick and 
thereabout being, as we sus- 
pected, assembled at the Priory 
Farm, where the arms and 
powder would be distributed 
among them, they might well 
think to pass the time by turn- 
ing up the near-by graves and 
pilfering such pitiful treasure as 
they found there. I was a8 
angry as Redpath to witness 
this impudent and paltry des- 
ecration, so that I think I 
forgot all about our true errand ; 
and bidding Celia keep out,of 
mischief, I plunged down the 
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hill after the bailiff. I was but 
a few yards behind him at 
the bottom of the steep. Here, 
where the undulating stretch of 
moor began to fall away to the 
lane, I caught up with him; and 
within a few strides we saw 
quite clearly on a rise before 
us, outlined against the moon, 
two figures that stooped and 
rooted in the earth. Redpath, 
without a word, whipped his 
fowling-piece to his shoulder 
and fired. 

The flash was blinding, and 
when I could see again the two 
dark shapes had vanished into 
a hollow beyond. I remember, 
as we pelted after them, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the half- 
opened grave, where the moon- 
light gleamed horridly upon a 
bare foot and a shank of leg, and 
upon the buckle of a shoe that 
lay where the wretches had 
flung it. A dreadful odour of 
decay hung in the night air. 
From the rise we could see the 
thieves again, scudding before 
us; and now all around other 
dark figures were moving and 
calling in a panic. From the 
numbers it would seem that 
the most of Mr Smith’s dubious 
allies had in his absence come 
here to play the ghoul. The 
chase was leading us towards 
the scene of my old adventure 
at the Castle Rock, which now 
stood up as big as a house 
against the moon. I began to 
gain on Redpath, and also on 
the fugitives, who were strange 
to the moor and ever tripping 
and stumbling. Soon I could 
hear their footfalls ; while be- 
yond them quite a crowd was 
streaming in flight past the 
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big rock to the ravine and the 
deserted farm. Intent only on 
catching one of these fellows 
and hammering him for his 
beastliness, I clean forgot the 
pistols in my pockets, nor re- 
flected that some of the ruffians 
must themselves be armed. I 
was within ten paces of the 
hindmost of the pair, and the 
Castle Rock itself was towering 
over us, when the man screwed 
round his head to get a glint at 
me. It was near his undoing, 
for in the act he tripped and 
almost fell; but recovering 
himself he spun about to face 
me, and I saw a pistol-barrel 
shine. I remember a blaze of 


fire and a crack like the end of 
all things; and after that, for 
a long time, nothing more at all. 


When I came to myself, as 
the saying is, I seemed to be 
floating in the sea, rocking and 
swooping in a helpless manner 
that was not, however, alto- 
gether unpleasing. Only I 
wished my head would not ache 
so. It was resting, as I pres- 
ently discovered, on a soft 
substance, like a cushion; and 
then, my wits beginning to 
return, I was aware of drops of 
wet that fell on my face, and 
of a voice that murmured 
again and again: ‘“ Harry 
dear! Oh, Harry dear! ” 

By this time, the oscillation 
having somewhat abated, I 
could give my ears to other 
voices that chattered round me, 
and to distant echoing sounds 
like the crack of whips. What 
it was all about I did not know, 
nor greatly care ; I was content 
to lie and listen with my eyes 
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shut, for there were balls of 
fire swinging confusedly that 
dazzled me and made my head 
throb worse. I wondered why 
some of the voices seemed 
familiar, and others strange to 
me. 

And then there came a sudden 
muffled boom that rolled and 
echoed mightily; and with 
this, as if it had touched some 
spring in my brain, I was able 
to follow and make sense of 
what was said about me; yet 
still as if in a sort of dream, 
and having no wish to wake 
up or play any part myself. 

“That's the For!” some 
one cried; and another voice 
added, “‘I think your boats 
are safely trapped, Colonel.” 

“Lard, yes!” a third said 
peevishly, in tones I knew 
well, although I could not say 


how or why I knew them. 
“We're naycely caught, horse, 


foot, and guns! But dammit, 
Ay’d layke to know who smoked 
us and blew the gaff. Ay’d 
split his perishing hayd for 
him! As neat a plot spoiled 
as ever was, though Ay say it. 
And if those perishing pirates 
of mayne had obeyed ordahs, 
and stood to their post, instead 
of scattering to grout in a 
graveyard layke a pack of 
carrion crows, damn their ayes ! 
we'd have made a fayght for 
it yet!” 

** No doubt,” the second voice 
said.. ‘“‘No one denies your 
skill and courage, Colonel. Your 
luck was out there. But I have 
three companies of foot with 
me, to say nothing of the 
dragoons on the road and the 
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Fox out to sea yonder, J 
think we’d have made short 
work of your irregulars, in any 
case. What have you in the 
luggers, if I may ask ? ” 

“Highty men of the Regi- 
ment of Picardy,” the other 
replied. ‘‘ Enough to stiffen 
may gang of smugglers, could 
Ay have landed ’em. But that 
volley from the shore scared 
the tarpaulins, damn ’em for 
a set of lily-livered sons of a 
ship’s cook! And now Ay sup- 
pose the poor fellahs are float- 
ing around in your perishing 
bay with the round-shot bowl- 
ing about ‘em. But they may 
slip away yet, heh? ” 

“* Never, sir! ” another voice 
struck in, and one that seemed 
to recall me from my dream 
to the very edge of compre- 
hension. ‘Never this time. 
There’s but one passage through 
the bar, and the Fow is lying 
off it. Hark! There she goes 

:. ! 99 

During this talk I had heard 
the distant whip-like crackle 
coming and going in a sort of 
refrain; and now the loud 
boom thundered once more, 
and reverberated and died 
away, while the voices about 
me fell silent. It was the last 
speaker who took up the argu- 
ment. 

“You seem to know this 
gentleman, Major,’’ said he. 

“To be sure I do.” This 
was the voice that had talked 
of making short work of irregu- 
lars. ‘“‘ Permit me to make 
you acquainted. Colonel, this 
is Mr Ledgerwood, of Her 
Majesty’s Customs and Excise, 
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who marred your pretty plot, 
if you must know. And this 
gentleman, Ledgerwood, _ is 
Colonel Fane, once of the First 
Guards and now an officer 
of King Louis. His tall friend 
yonder, who I fear will hang 
for a traitor, is Lieutenant 
Bain, of the Scots Brigade in 
the Dutch Service. And the 
third of the party, with the 
spectacles and the bobbing pate, 
I understand to be Mr Thomas 
Hackston, a lecturer on Law in 
the University of St Andrews, 
and a@ very dangerous canny 
fellow when he keeps off the 
bottle. A good haul, begad, 
apart from all else, and to 
say naught of two boat-loads 
of the Regiment of Picardy 
and all the other rascals we 
are rounding up. I congratu- 
late you. “Tis the best night’s 
work you ever did!” 

“Tis not my work——’”’ the 
other began. 

And with that I woke up 
and opened my eyes. It was 
strange and marvellous how, 
in an instant, I seemed to 
take one step out of a dream 
into reality, so that I remem- 
bered all that had passed, up 
to the moment when the pistol 
went off in my face, and even 
comprehended the meaning of 
every word and sound that 
had so lately puzzled me. I 
was lying with my aching 
head on Celia’s lap, and they 
were her tears that fell upon 
my face. The swinging balls 
of fire were lanterns, held by 
soldiers who stood about us. 
The distant crackling was the 
noise of gunshots, and the 


louder boom that of the cannon 
of the Fow sloop-of-war, which 
I had heard was lying in the 
Tweed. And in the group of 
ill-seen figures, lit by a ming- 
ling of moon and _ lantern- 
light, who stood within a yard 
of me, I could recognise Major 
Loftus of the Berwick garrison, 
and Mr Ledgerwood, and our 
little Mr Smith, whom I now 
knew for Colonel Fane. Dim in 
the background the tall Scot 
was to be seen between two sol- 
diers, and beside him the Licen- 
tiate of Ingoldstatt and a few 
rough sullen fellows from the 
Goswick mob. 

I sat up suddenly, startling 
dear Celia, who gave a little 
cry. The motion made my 
head spin and throb in an 
excruciating fashion, but I set 
my teeth and bore it, and 
called out in a poor croaking 
voice to the Riding Officer. 
They all turned to stare at 
me, and Mr Ledgerwood step- 
ping to my side, I seized his 
hand and pulled myself to my 
feet before he could even speak. 
For my wits, still somewhat 
addled, as I suppose, had fast- 
ened upon his last words and 
those of Major Loftus, and I 
could think of nothing now 
but the career I had been 
working and praying for, and 
how here perhaps my chance 
was come to give it a jog 
onward. 

““My dear Harry——”’ Mr 
Ledgerwood was saying. He 
had me by one arm and Celia 
by the other, and I was reeling 
more drunkenly than ever Mr 
Weir did. Major Loftus did 
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not seem to know me, and I 
wondered why, being unaware 
that I had blood all over my 
face and a vast bandage, made 
from dear Celia’s petticoat, 
wound round my crown like a 
turban. No doubt I looked 
@ sad scarecrow; and as I 
lurched towards the Major he 
said curtly— 

“Who may you be? 
what do you want? ” 

“IT want a commission in 
your regiment,”’ said I. 

He opened his eyes at that, 
and an officer who stood by 
him laughed aloud. But Mr 
Ledgerwood began to speak 
for me, although I heard noth- 
ing of what he said, for I 
turned dizzy again. And the 
next I knew was that the 
Major had me by the hand, 
and was pumping my arm, and 
smiling all over his face. 

** Egad, Mr Fennel,’’ he cried, 
“T did not know you! You 
are the hero, it seems.” 

Here, somewhat late, I re- 
membered Celia. ‘“ Mistress 
Mannamede,”’ said I, “‘ has done 
as much as I, or more.” 

He smiled at her, and bowed. 
“Then we are all vastly in 
your debt, ma’am,” said he. 
“TI wish we could give you a 
pair of colours, too. As for 
you, Mr Fennel, you shall 
have your commission if I have 
to buy it myself. You have 
done me a good turn I shall 
not forget, and in passing 
saved a fortune to Her 
Majesty.” 

“JT doubt Harry knows yet 
what he has done,” Mr Ledger- 


And 
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wood said. ‘‘ When he gent 
me warning I had not time, 
nor thought it wise perhaps, 
to put the truth on paper.” 

* *Slife! ’’ Major Loftus ex. 
claimed. “Is that so?” 

Now we were standing at 
this moment close by the Castle 
Rock and the track leading 
through the cleft, from beyond 
which came still a few dropping 
shots as the soldiers hunted 
the Goswick men over the 
flats. The Major took me 
very kindly by the arm, Celia 
still upholding me by the other, 
and turned me about, so that 
I looked back over the moor 
to Madgwick. And there, a 
full two miles away, a string 
of little bobbing lights like 
fireflies, which I knew to be 
lanterns, could be seen drawing 
near to the town along the 
great North Road. And there 
came to my ears a faint con- 
tinual rumbling, as of many 
wheels. 

“You do not know what 
that is, eh ? ” the Major asked. 

I shook my head, and in- 
stantly wished I had not, for 
it hurt consumedly. 

“That is what these clever 
fellows were after,” said he. 
“They had in mind a little 
present for King James, whose 
pockets are empty. There are 
four hundred thousand pounds 
there, my boy. Twelve wag- 
gons full of golden guineas, 
and guarded by no more than 
@ hundred dragoons. It is the 
treasure called the Equivalent, 
which you may have heard of, 
on the road to Scotland.” 
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THE BAGDAD ROAD. 


BY MAJOR JACK RIDDELL. 


In the autumn of 1927 I 
was planning a trip to the 
Near East which included a 
visit to an old hunting friend 
stationed at Bagdad, and, sit- 
ting over a hot meal at the 
Ritz in London talking to 
a widely travelled lady who 
not only visits the waste places 
of the earth, but writes her 
experiences most  entertain- 
ingly for the public, I said 
to her, ‘‘ You have been across 
the Syrian Desert: surely you 
did not pay £40 odd for a 
return ticket to Irak—two days’ 
travelling ?’’ £40 is approxi- 
mately the charge made by 
both airways and road trans- 
port across the desert to Bag- 
dad 


“Not I,” she replied. ‘‘ How 
do you suppose all the com- 
mercials and small traders go 


from Syria to Bagdad? Do 
you suppose they pay these 
American ‘de luxe’ freights ? 
Of course not. They combine 
and take a taxi from one place 
to the other, and if they stick 
they sit down and wait for 
help to come; they are on the 
main track, and it comes sooner 
or later. It costs a fiver to 
go from Beyrouth to Bagdad ; 
you are a ‘mug’ if you pay 
more. But take three days 
‘rations’ with you and pre- 
pare to be uncomfortable.” 

I went prepared to be un- 
comfortable, but when I found 


at Beyrouth that I could get 
a big rebate off the adver- 
tised fares in the slack season 
of January, I fell, and went to 
Bagdad by the accepted route 
“de luxe.” 

It is a wonderful journey. 
The big six - wheeler travels 
steadily across the desert, 
driven in reliefs by two pilots 
—mile after mile—day and 
night—snug and comfortable ; 
protected from the cruel desert 
wind—the most biting and 
penetrating wind on earth; 
everything thought out—effi- 
cient—eminently British,—and 
incidentally I took stock of the 
route, which was to serve me 
well later. 

The real start was made 
from Damascus after crossing 
the Lebanon Range from Bey- 
routh to that ancient city, a 
distance of seventy miles over 
the mountains. 

Leaving Damascus, the road 
for thirty miles traversed a 
cultivated area which termi- 
nated just beyond the Syrian 
village of Al-Mir. On our left, 
as the car travelled outwards 
to the east and parallel with 
the road for another thirty 
miles, ran a long “spur” of 
the Lebanon range. Once this 
had sunk below the western 
horizon we reached “full 
desert ’’—treeless, barren, deso- 
late, and flat as the sea. 

The new-comer experiences 
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@ novel sensation: the feeling 
of a very close horizon shutting 
him in on all sides. and giving 
the illusion that the car is con- 
tinually going uphill, with ris- 
ing ground in every direction. 
It is a curious feeling, akin 
to that of a castaway in a 
small boat, far from all sight 
of land, and every whit as 
depressing. 

About 200 miles from Al-Mir 
we came to Rukba Wells. 
This is on the high desert ; it 
is a watering-place with wells, 
but without sign of vegetation. 
The British Government have 
built a fort and a rest camp. 
There are rooms to sleep in, 
food is obtainable, and there 
isa bar. Bitterly cold in winter, 
as mercilessly hot in summer, 
it is, in spite of the bar, one of 
the least desirable residences 
on earth. 

From Rukba we plunged 
immediately into the same un- 
compromising desert, and trav- 
elled on for another 200 miles 
or so to Ramadi, the British 
(Irak) frontier station with Cus- 
toms House, officialdom, and 
all the outer concomitants of 
British civilisation in the wil- 
derness. 

Ramadi, though still desert, 
is on the Euphrates, and 
the route follows the line of 
that river to Fellujah, where 
the road crosses by a pontoon 
bridge—a war relic,—and then 
goes direct to Bagdad on the 
Tigris—from Ramadi, seventy 
miles. 


My month in the city of the 
Caliphs does not concern this 
story, which deals only with 
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adventures by the way. I was 
due to return in February— 
no further concessions were 


obtainable. It was time to 
test my travelled friend’s 
advice. 


I went therefore to one of 
the Arab taxi owners and told 
him my wants. He said that 
for £5 he would give me the 
front seat in the next car 
which he filled for the desert 
journey. “Right,” said IL. 
“Let me know when you are 
ready and I'll be there, bag 
and baggage.” It was like 
“booking a taxi from my London 
club to Croydon, but the Cock- 
ney would have been the fussier 
of the two. In fact it is pos- 
sible—and it has been done— 
to go up to a taxi in the public 
street in Bagdad and say, “I 
want to go to Damascus” 
(536 miles away), and he will 
go at once—at a price. All 
he will want, before he is 
ready, is an advance to stock 
oil and petrol. The Arab is 
nomad and a fatalist. 

The following Monday we 
started in a big American 
touring car. 

In addition to the Arab 
driver there were five pas- 
sengers— two Bagdadi Jew 
boys, a Syrian woman, a Syrian 
lad, and myself. Baggage was 
piled everywhere, and strapped 
all along the running - boards 
to the car top. The only means 
of egress, all but impossible, 
was headforemost from the 
driver’s seat. 

Uncomfortable was the word, 
but I had not forgotten the 
three days’ rations. ° 

We got off at 1 p.m. and 
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arrived at Ramadi by seven 
that evening. Already the 
motor was running none too 
well; the radiator was faulty 
and the water of the engine 
poiled every half-hour. Very 
discouraging, as Anita Loos 
would say. 

Notwithstanding these trou- 
bles we passed through the 
Customs at Ramadi, and at 
8 p.M. embarked on the high 
desert, making better progress 
during the night. Why is it 
that a car always seems to 
travel better-in the dark hours ? 

We made Rukba Wells at 
5 A.M. without adventure, ex- 
cept stopping to refill with 
what water we carried when- 
ever the engine boiled. I began 
to wonder if she would ever 
reach Damascus. Finally I 
asked the Arab driver this 
question. ‘‘ Inshallah ”’ (if God 
wills), said the Arab driver. 
So very unsatisfactory to the 
practical western mind ! 

We left Rukba after break- 
fast at 8 aM. on the last 
stage of our adventure. The 
next human being we were 
likely to meet, so far as we 
knew, would be at Al-Mir, quite 
near Damascus and 200 miles 
away. 

Very soon after we left the 
engine showed signs that she 
was feeling the pressure. How- 
ever, by slow stages, and still 
covering the ground, we got 
by 2 Pm. about 130 miles 
upon our way. 

By this time the engine had 
refused to function at all “on 
top,” so we crawled on “on 
second,” and by this painful 
process during the next three 
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hours we managed to cover 
another thirty miles. 

Then came the end. At 
5 p.m. the car came to a sudden 
ominous and irrevocable stop ; 
nothing we could do would 
restart her, and we decided to 
take down the engine as our 
only hope. 

We worked on her till dark, 
and then, in the bitter cold 
night, with a westerly gale 
blowing the side curtains (most 
defective) into shreds—a hor- 
rible night with too much wind 
to boil water or cook—we 
slept, or tried to sleep, till 
dawn. 

All next morning we worked 
on getting the engine down, 
and by twelve noon the hope- 
lessness of further travel by 
that car stood revealed. 

I started to take stock of 
our position. The Eastern mind 
is not a help in this. Inshallah 
to them (it is the will of God) 
is all-sufficing. 

As far as I could judge we 
were about sixty miles from 
Damascus, That long spur 
of the Lebanon range which 
I have already mentioned was 
in distant view on our right. 
In the exceeding clarity of the 
desert atmosphere it was trace- 
able to within hail of the city 
itself. 

Our position thus located 
(more or less), I turned to 
ways and means, thereby mak- 
ing the unpleasant discovery 
that the party were without 
water. The driver had poured 
the very last drop we carried 
into the radiator—a thoroughly 
“ native ’’ performance. 

I myself had a private reserve 
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of food and water—about a 
quart of the latter,—a flask 
of whisky, and food for two 
days. There were, however, 
five people besides myself in 
the car, and, beyond all argu- 
ment, we were “ marooned ” 
in the desert. 

There are people, I believe, 
who under such conditions— 
we were on the main line of 
communication to Irak—will 
wait stoically an unknown time 
—hours or days—for help to 
come. I can only say I am 
not one of them. I have a 
Western, not an Eastern mind. 
So far as I could remember. 
from my outward journey, Al- 
Mir, the Syrian villayet upon 
the edge of the desert, was not 
more than thirty miles away. 

I went back in mind and 
heart to old pioneer days in 
East Africa—to the old north- 
ern deserts of B.E.A., where I 
had learned my lessons—thirty 
miles equals ten hours. 

The Arab driver produced 
the information that there was 
a French police post at Al- 
Mir linked up by telephone to 
the capital Damascus. By this 
means we could get out a relief 
car. 
While all this was being 
hammered out, and it takes 
time in the East, the wind 
had been freshening from the 
west straight into our teeth 
for a trek to Al-Mir. 

While sitting discussing ways 
and means in the car, it was 
not apparent how strong it 
really was. About 1 Pm. IL 
persuaded the two Jew boys 
to go with me to Al-Mir. I 
handed over all the food and 
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water I had left to the people 
staying behind, and then we 
started. A short quarter mile 
of desert into what was by 
then a fierce wind decided the 
boys. In a very few minutes, 
and notwithstanding all I could 
say to stop them, they were 
back in the car and under cover 
for good. One cannot expect 
courage from a Jew of the 
Middle East. If he ever had 
it, many centuries of oppres- 
sion in all lands have effectu- 
ally stamped it out. I confess 
that by this time my patience 
was exhausted. I turned on 
the Arab driver. I cursed him 
@8 one curses a@ waiter over a 
badly cooked dinner in London. 
A bad dinner is the cook’s fault, 
and this present contretemps 
was the fault not of the luck- 
less driver but of the car 
owners. None the less I poured 
upon the head of the conveni- 
ently handy Arab all the vitu- 
peration of the East that I 
could remember, including in 
my anathema all sorts of al- 
legations about his ancestors. 

He disliked my remarks, but 
they galvanised him into action. 
“Come, then,” he said, “we 
will ourselves go to Al-Mir,” 
and in a second we were out 
of the car and on the road. 


IT looked at my watch. 2 P.M. 
The wind had freshened to 4 
gale. It is hard to describe 
adequately the next two hours. 
We were both heavily clothed. 
Even so the cold bit into ws. 
We were forced to march in 
Indian file, relieving each other 
in the lead, so that the one 
behind could get some tem- 
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porary relief from the fierce 
gale in our teeth. The leader 
had literally to fight his way 
into the wind, and the outer 
thigh muscles were strained to 
preaking-point with the effort 
needed. The desert in front 
seemed unending. I remem- 
bered, aS one remembers all 
sorts of odd things at such a 
time, how my father used to 
say that many thoroughbred 
horses were made into “rogues ”’ 
by galloping them day after 
day across Newmarket Heath, 
where all their exertions seemed 
to leave them in the same 
place. I knew at that moment 
exactly what he meant, and its 
truth. 

After two desperate hours 
the car was still in sight 
perched apparently on a hill 
—such is the illusion of the 
desert—and perhaps four miles 
away. The Arab weakened. 
“No man,” said he, “can 
fight this wind. We will go 
back, and God will send us 
help—Inshallah.” I thought 
of all it meant: another bitter 
cold night in the car, no food, 
no water, a nebulous rescue. 
Anything was better. ‘“‘ Yel- 
lah” (go on), I said, and for 
one minute we faced each 
other east and west, man to 
man. Then we resumed our 
journey. 

For the next hour we toiled 
into the wind as well as we 
Were able. Round about 5 p.m. 
there was an occasional lull 
in its fury, and by 5.30 P.M. 
the weight of the gale was 
over. By now we had sunk 
the car below the eastern hori- 
wn. The desert stretched il- 
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limitably before us, and at 
last we really started to travel. 
I got into the lead and into 
the old pace which has ere 
now carried me so many hun- 
dreds of miles across Africa, 
half walk, half jog: about 
five good miles to the hour. 
So we travelled with hardly 
a halt until 8.30 p.m. It was 
now dead calm, bitterly cold, 
and, of course, quite dark. I 
reckoned we had _ covered 
twenty miles at least. We 
had the Lebanon Spur closing 
in on us on our right. An- 
other two hours’ toil and we 
should reach our goal. 

At this moment my Arab, 
who for some time had been 
groaning and grumbling un- 
heeded in the rear, suddenly 
collapsed, and said he was 
dying. Here was a totally 
unexpected development. In 
none of the forced marches I 
have been driven to undertake 
on the African plains in days 
when I was twenty years 
younger have I ever actually 
“done in” a native. They 
always stay as long as oneself, 
yet here was a fine specimen 
of an Arab who had obviously 
“shot his bolt.”” He was of 
the type “Sheikh,” over whom 
some silly women from England 
wax romantic and sentimental 
every winter season in North 
Africa. He was indeed a better 
type, but he was town bred, 
and the desert had mastered 
him. 

The position was unpleasant 
—very. I could not leave him. 
After the one lapse he had 
done his best. He was clearly 
unable to travel on. To remain 
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where we were in that piercing 
cold was death undisguised. 
I stared around me in the 
isolation and darkness, and I 
felt real fear. My eyes turned 
naturally towards the Lebanon 
Spur. The outer desert held 
no hope. 

After a time I caught sight 
of a single flickering light under 
the hillside; then at long 
intervals another. After some 
time I decided that they were 
really and truly fires, and pull- 
ing the Arab up into a sitting 
position I asked him his opinion. 

“Fires,” he said, ‘“‘ Bedouin 
fires.” “‘ How far? ” I asked, 
I who should have known 
better, and he answered, 
“Karibu” (near). Has any 
weary traveller anywhere 
marooned with a native by 
night ever had a different 
answer? To travel “blind ”’ 
towards a light at night on 
the assumption that it is near 
is “‘ tenderfoot ” business, but 
what else could we do? Much 
as I hated leaving the road 
there was no alternative, so 
getting my Arab on to his 
legs we set off towards the 
light. It proved in actual 
fact to be a Bedouin encamp- 
ment of five families with 
their flocks, and after all no 
great distance from the road. 

On arrival, after being nearly 
eaten alive by the village dogs 
that roam half famished round 
these camps, we were taken in 
and treated with all the tradi- 
tional hospitality of the tribe. 

The Bedouin of the outer 
desert have an evil reputation 
among travellers, and there is 
never a “lot of smoke without 
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a little fire,” but all 
that they are hospitable; in 
fact it is a tradition of the 
tribe itself—a tradition that is 
no empty word. 

Our immediate host was a4 
perfect specimen of the nomad 
Arab, tall with clean-cut feat- 
ures and wonderfully hand. 
some. He gave us the best 
place by the fire, away from the 
drift of the smoke; coffee, 
rice, bread baked in thin slices, 
and a mat to lie on. The 
change from our situation of 
half an hour ago was mar 
vellous. As we ate and drank 
heart flowed back into uw. 
After we had fed and rested, 
all the men of the other tents 
came in to look us over, about 
fifteen in all, and some of the 
finest and best-looking of the 
human race that I had ever 
seen. The real men of the 
black tents were before ws. 
I do not suppose that they 
have changed in the least degree 
since the time of Ishmael, 
either they or the stock that 
they breed in their desert home. 
Looking at them by the fire- 
light, one had it irresistibly 
borne in on one that there 
is a very great deal in breeding 
when the blood is old and 
pure. My Arab could not 
compare with them, though 
he was a fine specimen of his 
tribe. He did not show the 
quality. He would have done 
for the films and all the modern 
vulgar “sheikh stuff.” That 
was all. The real Bedouin are 
@ proud and aristocratic people: 
they and their ancestors have 
never done any kind of manual 
labour, and they despise those 
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that do. Once their kinsmen 
take to the rivers and to agri- 
culture they step, so far as 
the men of the Black Tents 
are concerned, beyond the pale. 
The men of the Black Tents 
will not intermarry with the 
fallen caste. The Bedouin face 
in their own harsh country the 
very savagest extremes of heat 
and cold. No weakling sur- 
vives the desert cold and the 
desert heat. The result is a 
pure-bred and perfect nomadic 
race, and it was ‘almost ” 
worth while to have been in 
our position to meet them 
“at home.” 

After a time we slept along- 
side the fire, surrounded and 
often touched by the sheep 
and goats, and after coffee the 
next morning we again hit the 
trail. 
We got off at 8 am. It 
was freezing hard, and our 
rate of marching must needs 
be slow owing to the condition 
of my Arab, but I had started 
light - heartedly, for I knew 
that Al-Mir was no great dis- 
fance away, and I foresaw no 
difficulties ahead. 

I must have omitted to say 
“Inshallah ! ” 

At 11.30 A.M. we were in 
view of the Syrian village which 
Was our immediate goal. 

At this chosen moment the 
tain which had been threaten- 
ing all morning broke in a 
deluge. Five minutes later we 
Were both wet through to the 
skin, and the icy wind which 
brought the tempest had chilled 
Ww to the bone. As we ap- 
proached the village it became 
More and more clear to me 
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that this rain would have effec- 
tively cut us off from all relief 
by car. Heavy rain makes the 
desert impassable. All traffic 
halts till it dries. 

At Al-Mir my Arab had the 
best of me. A Syrian village 
to him represented “ home” 
—his natural food and shelter. 
To me it meant none of these 
things—no change of clothes, 
no means of drying those I 
had on, no home comforts, 
in fact, and no whisky ! 

At this juncture a Ford car 
with a ‘box body,” such as 
we used for light transport in 
“German East” during the 
war, turned up with an Arab 
driver and a Jew boy inside. 

The Jew boy talked perfect 
English, and told me he was 
going out along the road we 
had just traversed to buy milk 
from the Bedouin and to sell 
it in Damascus. 

I endeavoured to persuade 
him to turn back then and 
there before the rain made the 
road impassable. I tried bribes. 
He would not agree. ‘ Busi- 
ness,”’ said he. The God of the 
Jews! But he would be pleased, 
he said, to carry me out, get 
the milk, and carry me to 
Damascus afterwards. 

I chanced it, not without 
misgiving. 

I sent the Arab on mean- 
while into Al-Mir to work the 
telephone, and to do his utmost 
for the relief of the party left 
in the desert. 

Back we went, ten whole 
weary miles of the road that 
I had so hardly covered that 
morning. The Jew boy prattled 
endlessly of the wonders of 
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Tel-Aviv, the new Jerusalem 
of the Zionists—its culture, 
its coming wealth, its superi- 
ority to all other cities of the 
Middle East, and so on. 

In one way at any rate he 
was unique. He was the first 
Jew I had ever met who was 
obviously proud of being a Jew. 
His “brothers” in England 
adopt the surname of Gordon 
or the like, and do not air their 
breeding overmuch. 

All this time rain was falling 
steadily, and my feet were 
getting colder and colder liter- 
ally and figuratively. Finally, 
however, we got to our destina- 
tion, collected the milk, and 
started for home. 

If anything could do it, it 
was the car we were in. Noth- 
ing can compare with a Ford 
for tackling bad road conditions, 
especially one with a light body 
and two men in it who at a 
pinch can jump out and push. 

At 2.30 P.M. we had got two 
miles past Al-Mir upon our 
homeward journey. There we 
stuck—hopelessly and irrevoc- 
ably stuck,—axle deep in mud, 
and there we should remain 
stuck until the wind had re- 
dried the desert, which was a 
matter not of hours but of 
days. Damascus was still thirty 
miles away. There was no 
hope whatever of a relief car. 
The outlook was not a rosy one. 
I was too disheartened to swear. 

My Jew friend, whose dis- 
astrous activities as a milk- 
man had brought me to this 
pass, said that at the next 
village, fifteen miles on, the 
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main Damascus- Aleppo road 
branched off the desert track, 
and that it had lately beep 
made an “all weather” roa 
by the French Government, 
and there, for sure, we should 
meet a car and get a lift to 
Damascus. 

“Are you going to walk 
there, then ? ” I asked. 

“There is no alternative,” 
he replied. 

Oh, that walk! Neve 
shall I forget it. Mud, holding, 
slimy, ankle-deep mud, with 
clothes wet through and 
through and heavy as lead. 
Every step was an agony to 
me. For the last hour of the 
journey I had a silent little 
Jew boy with me. 

We made the Aleppo road 
by 6.30 P.m., and here I hit 
my first bit of luck since I 
had left our marooned car 
twenty-eight hours before. A 
car returning to Damascus came 
along the road. Half an hour 
later I was in that city, and 
my personal troubles were over. 

I had covered, heavily clad, 

almost fifty miles of country 
in twenty-eight hours, some of 
the time against a blizzard and 
for the most of the rest of the 
way through holding mud and 
rain. 
We had started from Bagdad 
on Monday at mid-day. It 
was now Thursday night. On 
Saturday night with some con- 
siderable difficulty I got 4 
relief car to ours, and on 
Sunday morning the “ party” 
reached Damascus. They had 
been a week on the desert. 
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A TALE OF “THE NARROW SEAS.” 


BY B. MEAKINS. 


ON one spring morning in 
the year 1918 Dover Harbour 
lay sparkling in the sunshine. 
Blue sky shone above the white 
diffs, while out to seaward 
hung a low-lying morning mist. 

Then suddenly, without warn- 
ing, there loomed through the 
wreaths of mist about the east- 
erm entrance a strange unearthly 
apparition—a battered, burn- 
ing, mastless man-of-war. Her 
three tall rakish funnels hung 
in shell-rent ribbons, along her 
side the ends of splintered 
gangways stuck up at fantas- 
tic angles, and there followed 
astern a cloud of hungry gulls. 

Slowly she steamed across 
the harbour, and as she passed 
our ship we saw her crew 
standing upon the upper deck. 
Clad in khaki, their white faces 
showing beneath their steel 
helmets, and with a back- 
ground of shell-scorched and 
riven steelwork, they looked 
like men back from the grave, 
and their ship a battered wreck 
from out of the deep. Shocked, 
yet thrilled, we read the name 
upon the rounded stern—Vin- 
dictive. She moved on across 
the harbour to a jetty whereon 
a Red Cross train stood wait- 
ing, and there they disem- 
barked the dead and maimed. 

“ Prepare to receive survivors 
from Vindictive” came a sig- 
nalled order from the Admiral, 
and soon after they came 


aboard. They walked almost 
mechanically across the deck, 
wearied to death, and God! 
how they stared. Most of them 
had steel splinters still in their 
bodies, but had not as yet felt 
the pain. Some, dazed, reeled 
and stumbled, and one—I can 
see him now—was surely mad. 

He was weeping without re- 
straint, and his uniform, face, 
and hands were black with 
blood. We coaxed him to lie 
down upon our mess table, 
and all the while he gabbled on 
about his, pal whom he had 
carried, it appeared, from off 
the Mole, only to lose the body 
somewhere afterwards. 

We gave them rum, we told. 
them of the leave awaiting 
them, and at last they slept, 
for they were all in an intense 
state of excitement, and some 
could not remember where they 
had been or what they had done. 

I boarded the Vindictive later 
on, and went stumbling about 
the littered decks, cluttered 
with smashed guns, broken and 
strewn sand-bags, chunks of 
concrete torn from the Mole, 
and other wreckage. I gazed 
up at the riddled funnels, and 
half-expected them to come 
crashing down at any moment. 

Up on the fo’castle had been 
placed a large howitzer, and 
there three guns’ crews had 
been wiped out, in quick suc- 
cession, while trying to serve it. 
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I looked about for marks of 
the debacle, but the hoses had 
been at work, and all that re- 
mained now was a huge shell- 
hole in the deck and great 
smears of blood high up on 
the steel casings, just as if 
some great demon astride there 
in the hellish night had fiung, 
with demoniacal frenzy, be- 
headed bodies around his head 
and brushed the steelwork 
with them, The bridge was 
wrecked completely and strewn 
deep with debris. The flame- 
thrower’s hut at its end was 
riddled like a sieve. It had 
been struck by a shell before 
it could be used, and now the 
oil fuel ran everywhere. Inside 
the thickly armoured conning- 
tower, upon the roof, was 
painted the course and com- 
pass bearings for the retreat 
from Zeebrugge. The Cap- 
tain expected heavy losses 
in executive officers, and so 
had this course painted for 
the helmsman to steer by in 
the event of no orders forth- 
coming from the bridge. Om- 
inous smears led into and 
lay about the gloomy place, 
and we know now that 
dying men dragged them- 
selves there for shelter and 
succour. 

Inside the fighting-top on 
the foremast had been two 
machine-guns manned by nine 
marines. <A shell entered and 
exploded in the cramped space, 
and only one man survived to 
continue firing. It was still heel 
deep in blood, and human wreck- 
age bespattered everything. A 
piece of skull with hair upon it 
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was wedged in one of the gun. 
sights. Sickened and saddened 
I descended to the lower deck. 
It was dim and quiet, and ag 
my eyes grew accustomed to 
the light I could see that here 
had been a dressing - station 
for the wounded. Heaps of 
soaked blankets lay scattered 
about, and beside some of the 
heaps were scraps of writing. 
pads. The air still reeked with 
the stench of chloroform, gas, 
and blood, and the scuppers 
were choked with ragged uni- 
forms, broken rifles, boarding 
clubs, and other debris. I 
pictured the scene as it 
must have been a few hours 
before. The groans of the 
wounded, the crash and flash 
of bursting shells, the choking 
dust and darkness, the tense 
faces of the toiling surgeons, 
and the ever-flowing streams 
of wounded men carried and 
crawling down the cluttered 
hatchways from the hell above, 
reeling and clutching at their 
eyes and throats, gassed and 
blinded, and often dropping in 
their tracks to die. 

I passed on and came to a 
cabin in the officers’ quarters, 
and peered within the open 
door. There lay a story written 
large for all to read. 

Upon the white coverlet on 
the unused bed lay an over- 
turned box of revolver ammuni- 
tion with some of its contents 
scattered about. A mirror hung 
upon the white cabin wall, and 
by its side upon a washing- 
table stood a bottle of spirit 
and a tumbler with its contents 
barely touched. 
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Upon the tiny floor lay a 
heap of blood-soaked blankets. 

The shadows of the sunlight 
and the sea outside played 
hide-and-seek upon the ceiling. 
The green curtains at the open 
port rustled softly. 

“The attack was pressed 
with determination,’ said an 
Admiralty report. 

But the Vindictive was not 
yet finished with, and after 
she had been cleaned out and 
made habitable, she was recom- 
missioned for further service. 

Commander Godsal, R.N., 
had been unsuccessful in get- 
ting his two blockships Sirius 
and Brilliant into Ostend Har- 
bour on the night that Zee- 
brugge was blocked, owing to 
the Germans moving’ the 
Stroome Bank Buoy a mile to 
the eastward of its true posi- 
tion, and thus causing Godsal’s 
ships to take the ground some 
distance from the harbour en- 
trance. The crews of these 
ships had a very hot reception 
from the batteries just in front 
of them, but they managed to 
get away with a few casualties. 

Since then Commander God- 
sal had continually pleaded with 
his Admiral for another chance, 
and at last was given the bat- 
tered remains of Vindictive. 
With her he intended to 
“block” Ostend Harbour, or 
die in the attempt. 

He picked his volunteer crew 
from the ships then lying in 
Dover Harbour. It was a 
bright sunny May morning 
when he stepped on board our 
ship—a monitor. We were all 
lined up upon the upper deck, 


and Commander Godsal, step- 
ping out from a group of 
officers, addressed us thus :— 

“Men of the Dover Patrol, 
I want a few volunteers for a 
dangerous venture—for a ven- 
ture from which few of us will 
return.” 

All the men made a motion 
of stepping forward, but he 
checked them instantly, and 
continued, “I do not want 
married men, or men who have 
any responsibilities at home.” 
He stopped speaking, and a 
smile broke out upon his young- 
looking face as he watched the 
mingled expressions play upon 
the line of faces fronting him. 

Then he picked six men. 
One had been in the Zeebrugge 
raid, and another was an elderly 
little stoker whom we knew 
as ‘‘Shorty.”’ He did not look 
exactly heroic just then as he 
stood there, clad in fearnought 
trousers, scorched vest, and 
with a sweat-rag around his 
neck, yet he proved one of the 
bravest in face of death. 

We cheered as the pinnace 
bore away across the sunlit 
waters, and that was the 
last we ever saw of five of 
them. Although these men 
had complete liberty to retire, 
without any questions being 
asked, from the venture, and 
were also sent on ten days’ 
leave, not one failed when the 
time came. 

The part our monitor and 
another sister ship were to 
play in the forthcoming drama 
was that of engaging the enemy’s 
batteries, and so to distract and 
subdue as much gunfire as 
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possible from the Vindictive 
as she entered Ostend Harbour. 

So on the evening of 10th 
May 1918 the two monitors 
came steaming out between the 
long wooden piers that form 
the entrance to the harbour of 
devastated Dunkirk in Northern 
France. At the same time 
Vindictive weighed her anchor 
in the Roads and steamed for 
her objective. 

The three ships steer towards 
the east, and soon their dim 
grey shapes are lost in the 
gathering dusk of evening. 

Let us take up a position on 
the bridge of one of the moni- 
tors and watch carefully all 
that happens. 

The night is calm and peace- 
ful, with a soft breeze blowing 
in from the open sea. The 


only sounds that break the 


stillness are the throbs of the 
engine, the occasional clank- 
ing of stoking operations 
down below, and the steady 
“swish ’”’ of the waters at the 
rushing bows. The funnel 
smoke rolls away in a broad- 
ening cloud to _ starboard, 
blotting out the stars in that 
quarter of the heavens. 

Men are standing at their 
posts in all sorts of places, 
silent shadows with faces set 
outboard. Only the officer on 
the bridge above moves noise- 
lessly to and fro across the 
deck, alert and ready for in- 
stant action. 

We are steaming along the 
same old channels that Drake 
used when he drove the Armada 
into the Northern Seas. 

The coast is near, and shows, 
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a darker shadow against the 
night sky, humped here and 
there where houses are, and 
sand dunes rise to the height 
of miniature hills. , 

No bells are rung now or 
bugles blown, for fear of the 
enemy on shore hearing. Lights 
are doused to bare necessity, 
for light and sound can be seen 
and heard a great distance at 
sea at night. 

Now we pass by the gaunt 
ruin that once was busy Nieu- 
port in Belgium, but now it 
only marks the sea-end of the 
Western front. 

Inland, as far as the eye can 
see, flashes of artillery fire 
flicker continuously upon the 
dark sky, and the dull boom 
of the guns drifts out to ou 
ears. But it is a quiet night 
on the front—as yet! 

We steam steadily on until 
suddenly the stearing gear 
rattles below, the breeze changes 
upon our faces, the stars wheel 
to port, and we are altering 
our course in order to pass 
through “a swept gate” m 
the minefield, and so into enemy 
waters. 

Anything may happen now, 
for we are within easy range 
of the shore batteries, and 
there may be hostile ships on 
guard. 

Men are therefore sent t0 
their ‘‘ action stations ” in tur 
ret and stokehold. Hoses are 
flaked along the decks to deal 
with fires. The surgeon rigs 
his dressing-station in an al- 
munition passage, and muster 
his motley crew of cooks, 
stewards, and officers’ servants. 
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Outlasses are served out to the 
4inch guns’ crews to enable 
them to deal with “ boarders.” 

Machine-guns are placed so 
that they sweep the whole 
length of the upper deck. Two 
armed marines arrive upon the 
pridge and take up. position. 
At last everything is ready. It 
is curious how quiet men grow 
when going into action; they 
do not wish to talk, but carry 
out their work in a detached 
thoughtful manner. One comes 
across them in quiet places 
gazing at the dark rushing 
water or upwards at the stars 
—sirange silent figures in their 
hooded duffle coats. 

Now the telegraphs jangle 
below with sudden noise. The 
thip slows to a stop, and 
then the anchors are lowered 
quietly into the water both 
fore and aft, thus making 
afixed “fort” and “target.” 
The enemy is not as yet sus- 
picious, and everything is quiet 
on shore. 

While we wait for the action 
to commence, our thoughts go 
out to the gallant Vindictive, 
steaming through the night to 
her goal and grave, and we 
feel a great thrill of pride 
mingled with a deep sadness. 
Time slips towards “zero,” 
and now the 12-inch gun turret 
comes sliding noiselessly round, 
Pointing towards the unseen 
target-—the 11-inch guns of 
the “ Tirpitz ” battery on the 
td of the Ostend front. 

With a loud “hiss” one of 
the huge barrels rises up into 
the night—<“‘ Ready,” “ Rire ’— 
wash. The red tongues of 
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flame lick along the low banks 
of the smoke screen that hides 
us, Our eyes and mouths are 
filled with the acrid burning 
dust of the discharge. Half- 
stunned we clap our hands to 
our ears, and run about in 
utter bewilderment for a few 
moments. 

Now away on our port beam 
our sister ship joins in the 
action, and far away inland 
great flashes from the 15-inch 
guns of the Marines near Dix- 
mude sweep across the sky. 
The 4-inch guns below our 
bridge join in with rapid firing, 
and now the peaceful night 
has become a sudden hell of 
noise and flame. 

Suddenly, away in the night 
ahead, leaps out the sword-like 
beams of the German search- 
lights. Anxiously they sweep 
across the dark waters search- 
ing for the attacker at their 
very gate. 

Now with a swift leap they 
* bunch ” into one great glow- 
ing spot and halt—they have 
found Vindictive at the harbour 
entrance. 

Now with every gun that he 
can get to bear the enemy opens 
fire upon her, and to our 
anxious eyes the place has 
become a volcano of flame. 
There drifts out to our ears 
the muffled fury of the guns 
—menacing, deathly. God help 
her ! 

Our fingers clench in our 
helplessness ; our eyes ache as 
we watch the tragic fate of our 
shipmates, going to their cer- 
tain"death, unarmed. Our gun- 
ners redouble their efforts to 
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try and beat down those deadly 
guns, but not for one instant 
does the terrible drum- fire 
cease. 

But what's this? High up 
over our head a star shell 
bursts with a mighty “ crack,” 
and now hangs in the night, 
burning and smoking, and shed- 
ding a fierce glare upon us, 
and showing us up as if in 
broad daylight. It hangs above 
us like the flaming eye of some 
avenging god, and we shrink 
from its glare into dark corners, 
and watch it fearfully, for we 
know what it portends. Sud- 
denly through the night comes, 
thundering and shrieking, the 
first of the enemy’s shells. 

Faster and faster they come 
tearing through the night, and 
we can see by the gigantic 
splashes that they make that 
they are in salvoes of about a 
dozen huge shells. Nearer and 
nearer the great ghostly columns 
of water creep towards the ship, 
for it is the enemy’s method to 
“rake”’ the whole area with 
shell so that nothing can pos- 
sibly escape. 

We cease firing so as not to 
present a target, and our sister 
ship, seeing our predicament, 
opens rapid fire in order to 
draw off the enemy’s fire, but 
without success. 

The Captain for the first 
time makes himself known. 
“Tell that motor-boat to put 
up more smoke,” he orders, 
and a signalman flashes a sig- 
nalling lamp into the foggy 
blackness, but without result. 

The tension grows greater, 
and an uncanny silence seems 
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to brood upon the ship. The 
gunners at the 4-inch guns 
squeeze into their gun-shields, 
The Captain—alone—upon the 
upper bridge, and the centre 
of all our thoughts, leans 
against the mast—a slim figure 
dimly outlined against the sky, 
not unlike the portrait of 
Nelson that hangs in his cabin, 
and pulling out his watch, times 
the advancing salvoes. 

We on the bridge lie down 
upon the steel deck and wait, 

A salvo arrives and drops 
“dead” by the stern, making 
the life-boats slung over there 
leap and rattle with the con- 
cussion. 

We catch a glimpse of tower- 
ing columns of foam and water 
rising like gigantic mushrooms 
into the night, and then some 
one near-by prays aloud. 

Comes another salvo — we 
hear its heightening roar—sure- 
ly this is the end! 

Terrific explosions on both 
sides of the ship; a shock that 
runs her whole length; the 
sudden snapping out of lights; 
the clatter of shell splinters 
against the mast and funnel; 
the falling of water from 4 
height—and then we breathe 
again. By a miracle we have 
escaped destruction. 

“Tell the First Lieutenant 
to weigh anchors with all de 
spatch!’’ shouts the Captain, 
and away goes a signalmal 
clattering down the iron ladders 
on his errand. Let us go with 
the youngster. He is too ¢ 
cited to think very much, 
until, leaving the shelter of 
the turret, he emerges—alone 
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—upon the vast open space of 
the fo’castle, and now his imagi- 
nation runs riot. Every mo- 
ment he expects a huge shell 
to drop out of the night and—— 
He longs to pray, but thinks 
it unsporting to call on God 
now he is in danger. Then 
comes the reaction, and hum- 
ming a thin little tune, he 
wonders what the papers will 
have to say about it all in 
the morning, and he half wishes 
there had been a few hits. 
Fear returns, and he feels as 
if he is walking on air, and 
“Oh, why did he join the 
R.N.!” 

At last he reaches the dimly 
seen figure of the First Lieu- 
tenant and delivers his message 
to that icy being, and soon he 
hears with relief the rumble of 
the incoming anchors. 

Soon the ship is under weigh 
and steaming towards the 
enemy, &@ manceuvre that out- 
wits him completely, and with 
a great relief we hear his shells 
go roaring by overhead. 

We cruise about until with 
the pale lemon streaks of dawn 
there comes limping towards 
us out of the haze a riddled 
and sinking motor-boat filled 
with dead and wounded sur- 
vivors from the sunken Vin- 
dictive. 

Our sister ship picks them 
up, and we turn and steam 


for Dunkirk, being shelled con- 
tinuously for two more hours. 
As all the world knows, Vin- 
dictive reached her objective, 
and was sunk across Ostend 
Harbour, thus finishing that 
place as an enemy base for 
submarines. 

Her gallant commander was 
killed as she entered the mouth 
of the harbour. The Germans 
stripped every button from his 
uniform for mementos of the 
exploit before they buried the 
body. 

“ Shorty,” our elderly little 
stoker, was found by the Ger- 
mans clinging to the pier, and 
desperately wounded. His 
“language ”’ and rebellious at- 
titude to everything German 
seems to have tickled the Teu- 
tonic sense of humour, for he 
was treated with exceptional 
care. 

A Lieutenant R.N.V.R. in 
charge of a motor-boat that 
went in to take off the crew 
of the Vindictive managed to 
save many men, and was escap- 
ing out of the harbour when 
he thought he heard a cry for 
help come from the sinking 
ship. He turned his boat 
about, and at that moment 
was struck by a shell, but with 
his leg blown off and other 
injuries he returned and saved 
several more men. 

Could the old gods do more ? 
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BY POUSSE CAILLOUX. 


A SPRING morning in North- 
ern India. The first of ten 
days’ leave, hard to get, at 
this the most perfect time of 
the year, but, by mercy, in- 
serted with difficulty between 
courses, inspections, manceuvres 
and what-not; and, by an 
even greater mercy, preceded 
by that well-known flying start 
which adds a Saturday and 
Sunday to make the total 
twelve. 

The flying start has brought 
us to the banks of one of the 
lesser known rivers which bring 
the snow-water of the Hima- 
layas to the plains of the Pun- 
jab—and let that much geog- 
raphy suffice. As Kim’s Lama 
sought a River of rest and heal- 
ing, 80 may you search for this, 
where neither rest nor healing 
lies, but which holds the mighty 
mahseer ; invariably holds him. 
Search, therefore, unaided; a 
certain regiment knows it ; but, 
for the rest, this river shall roll 
on, unadvertised and unspoilt. 

In the Indian spring, and for 
possibly three weeks, you shall 
have the best of fishing. At 
this time of year the water has 
ceased to be gin-clear, and is 
not yet turbid with the detritus 
of melting snow from the moun- 
tains; it is a good, strong, 
ginger-beer colour, and in such 
water a spoon will spin with 
deadly effect. 

The time, the place, and the 
thing beloved have. therefore 


miraculously coincided. The 
tent is up, dinner earned and 
imminent, and the air has just 
that nip which makes a thick 
coat and many blankets things 
of comfort and anticipation, 
The local shikari will blow in 
at daylight. Pass, cook and 
dinner ; all’s well. 

Before daylight we lie awake, 
snug in the blankets, and sniff- 
ing the wood-smoke which her- 
alds the somewhat smoky mor- 
ing tea. All round us, in crops 
and reeds, ring out the gamey 
challenge of the grey partridge, 
and that astonishing cat-call 
of the jungle peacock: Aaow! 
eeaow! miauw! in a dozen 
different keys and cadences. 
Just like cats ; large and rather 
querulous cats. Matter for the 
gun abounds here, and if you 
will, for the rifle, since that 
ponderous and ungainly ante 
lope the nilghai makes it his 
home. No trophy is he, though 
technically antelope ; with his 
clumsy head, high withers, and 
broadside like a barn-door, n0- 
body would dream of shooting 
him. Also, he is sacred, being 
** blue.” 

There is a sort of non-sequitw 
here to those who know ndt 
India; but to the Hindu al 
things blue are sacred. The 
peacock, for instance, whose 
flashing azure approximates 0 
the vivid ultramarine of the god 
Krishna. Some kinds of mot 
keys, too, are sacred; one 
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imagines, because the south 
elevation of this particular 
variety is of a striking blue, 
ially on a cold morning. 
Though this scribe once—and 
once only—in his unregenerate 
subalternhood passed a grove 
containing a temple and loosed 
off a charge of No. 6 at the 
irresistible target aforesaid, and 
missed. But the target, much 
alarmed though quite un- 
harmed, suddenly flashed a 
vivid red and disappeared. 

The theological question 
would then arise: if the target 
in repose be blue, and at a 
moment of sudden emotion 
(say, for instance, the whizz 
of an ounce of No. 6) suddenly 
glows a pillar-box red, has 
sacrilege been committed ? The 
casuist might argue that the 
target is a red one; look at it 
disappearing; a sunset red. 
Ah yes, but the target was 
blue; was certainly blue when 
the gun was lifted and the 
trigger pulled. It is a nice 
question in applied dogma. It 
might be possible to get hold 
of a comfortable-looking Brah- 
min one day—one, for prefer- 
ence, without that usual foxy 
look—who on (and for) suffi- 
cient consideration might give 
4 favourable verdict. 

There remains the fact 
that blue things are, in their 
cerulean nature, sacred to the 
Hindu, and may not be dam- 
aged, even though his notion 
of “blue” be wide. The nil- 
ghai, for instance, is a slate- 
gtey, but is judged blue. So 
18 the peacock, whose blues of 
Many shades would shame the 
paint-box. So is a grey mare. 
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So, also, is a brindled bulldog 
of our acquaintance (much re- 
spected by the Aryan Brother 
as a canine speciality of ruling 
sahibdom, though, for phonetic 
reasons unfathomable by the 
Westerner, called a “‘gul-dank’’) 
who is no more blue than you 
or I. 

So the nilghai goes free, all 
the freer for the tameness bred 
of his immunity; and, any- 
how, blue or not, we are not 
out shooting but after mahseer, 
though we seem to have lost 
sight of the fact. 

An early breakfast ; and, as 
we are collecting the tackle, 
the shikari and his following 
turn up. He seems silent and 
unenthusiastic ; but his follow- 
ing of two little dusky nippers 
—most scantily clothed, as be- 
fits the water breed—stand in 
the background and eye the 
sahib shyly. Are they to be 
of the party? They are. The 
little beady eyes light up with 
a happy twinkle as they crowd 
in for their share of small-stuff 
to carry. Their keenness seems 
to defy the nip of the early 
morning in their unclad state, 
and off we go for our half-mile 
trudge. 

Here is the river. Two hun- 
dred yards from bank to bank, 
it is still full of the mighty 
impulse of its tumbling birth 
in the Himalayan foothills, 
whose humpy shoulders rise 
from the plain ten miles to the 
north-east. Icy cold from the 
snows, wreaths of mist rise 
from it as the early sun strikes 
it. A fisherman’s paradise. 
Far enough away from civilisa- 
tion to be unspoilt, it runs in 
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a succession of noisy rapids and 
long quiet reaches. The banks 
round these pools, where the 
river has leisure to deposit its 
silt, are overgrown with tangled 
jungle to the water’s edge. 
But the banks of the rapids 
offer good stance, and here we 
unpack the tackle: a fourteen- 
foot Hardy with a stiffish top, 
for spinning ; a Silex, carrying 
a hundred and fifty yards of 
fresh line and a similar length 
of backing, for we know of old 
the stout-hearted inhabitants 
of this kind of water. In their 
honour, ample length must be 
provided. A stout gut trace, 
well tested, and a spoon on a 
bit of stout gimp ; a bite means 
a fight on a morning like this. 
The outline and weight of the 
spoon are of the utmost im- 
portance; nothing bought in 


a shop seems to fill the bill, 
and this particular weapon was 
constructed by the armourer 
to a pattern traditional in the 
regiment. Long may the secret 
be guarded among those who 
know its value, for the least 


departure from it—in these 
waters at least—spells fruitless 
labour and a blankness of days. 

Now cast well out into the 
rapid. If we can get the spoon 
to spin, and remain spinning, 
just where that tumbled water 
merges into the smooth eddies 
at the head of the pool, all will 
be sunshine, cream, and roses. 
Well out. Whop! The spoon 
takes it well and truly, and 
races down the tossing water ; 
the line pays out unchecked, 
for the least touch will spoil 
the direction of the spoon, 
which is heading straight for 
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its intended destination. Check 
gently as the cast runs out of 
the rapid into the pool. Will 
it spin? For a moment, yes, 
Spins beautifully, just bending 
our top over the least bit in 
the world. But the moment 
passes, the line slackens, the 
spoon gets in among an undis- 
coverable under-water dog-fight 
of currents, and the moment 
vanishes. Disappointment and 
puzzledom as the rod loses its 
life and the line hangs all slack 
and inert. What on earth... 
The line has a sulky life of its 
own, for it begins to coil slowly 
back on itself as the strong 
backwash under the bank brings 
spoon, trace, and line back, 
back, almost to our feet. 

Reel up and try again. Again 
and again it happens. Cast 
where we will, let the line run 
its clearest free, the spoon spins 
@ moment, sulks, and comes 
home to roost. An hour is 
wasted in a maddening solu- 
tion of angular hydrostatics, 
till the conviction slowly dawns 
that only by standing on stilts 
in the midst of a rapid some 
ten feet deep, and thence cast- 
ing direct to the pool, shall we 
ever get that spoon to spin. 

Much head-scratching, while 
sandwiches disappear. Am 
island in mid-stream. Oh, for 
an island! No islands. Hah, 
by our halidom, a boat. What 
about a boat? M’m. If we 
had a boat, and if we could 
anchor it where the rapid be 
gins, and in mid-stream, and 
if we could play a heavy fish 
from a small boat, and ¥, 
under all these conditions, the 
kishti or ramshackle Indian tub 
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could be induced to stay above 
water, 2 boat might yet be 
made to impersonate an island. 
To the shikari, then, a tenta- 
tive suggestion. A boat? Say 
now, if we had a boat. “ Aw” 
—lantern-jawed listlessness—‘“‘a 
poat’°—and his eyes grow as 
silly and uninspired as a mah- 
seers own. ‘“‘ Yes, a boat. 
Could we get a boat?” “‘ Aw 
—a boat——”’ He spits, accu- 
rately, at a lizard on a stone 
six feet away. Silence. 

But here one of the brats 
suddenly jumps to the occa- 
sion. A boat? The sahib 
wants a boat? Rather. And 
off he trots up the bank and 
disappears in the direction of 
the village, a mile away. 

While he is away, let us drop 
a spoon into the head of the 
rapid where it lips and creams 
out of the upper pool. There 
may be a fish there, and there 
may be enough kick in the 
water to move the spoon a 
bit. Spoons, by the way, I 
am certain, attract not by 
twinkly appearance, or simula- 
tion of small fish swimming in 
difficulties, since—in the best 
water conditions—a spoon is 
invisible six feet away. I am 
positive that it is the vibra- 
tim of the spinning metal in 
the water which communicates 
itself to some sense organ in 
the fish, who thereby becomes 
conscious of something unusual 
happening, and goes to look-see 
out of plain human curiosity ; 
and it is only at the last mo- 
ment that he spots the twinkly 
thing and makes a gulp at it. 
What else makes a salmon, 
who has no reason to feed in 


fresh waters, snap at a gaud 
which has no counterpart in 
Nature and which he could 
not possibly imagine to be 
food, even if he were feeding ? 
Trout, dry fly, March Brown 
and coch-y-bondhu, are these 
arguments against the idea? 
Possibly; but the circum- 
stances are quite different. 

To the head of the rapid, 
then, where casting is easy ; 
and let us hope for water which 
will twirl our spoon. 

Cast once, cast twice—noth- 
ing. Keep on casting idly ; the 
boy will be away some time, 
and there is nothing else to do. 
Suddenly the line tightens ; the 
rod bends; in an agony of 
sudden hope we brace our- 
selves for the rush. Now, 
then ; now he’ll take it ; sound- 
ly hooked; stand clear... 
Nothing whatever happens. 
The moment grows to a second ; 
the seconds multiply. We know 
of no such thing as a sulking 
mahseer. Must have fouled a 
rock. No, it doesn’t feel like 
a rock, somehow. True, the 
line descends rigidly into the 
water ; the rod bends its fullest. 
Worry it about ? No, it’s no 
rock; it has the intangible 
softness of something not rock 
at the other end. Must be a 
submerged log. 

Worry and pull, up-stream, 
down-stream, at all angles; 
we are beginning to feel we shall 
lose a good trace and one of 
those invaluable armourer’s 
spoons. OConfound these logs ! 

And then, is it imagination ? 
The line moves. Slowly, so 
slowly as almost to be imper- 
ceptible, the intersection of 
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taut line and water moves; 
slowly, slowly up-stream. 

Well, I’m damned. What 
the... 

It moves slowly up-stream. 
Slow and unhurried, it moves ; 
inexorably. We think of time, 
of the passage of years, of 
stately funerals passing down 
a long avenue, of the greying 
of hairs, of the growth of an 
oak, of the musketry training 
of an Indian recruit. Time is 
time no longer; the music of 
the spheres turns to the Dead 
March in Saul, while that 
double-dashed slow-motion sub- 
marine which we seem to have 
hooked bends the rod near to 
breaking-point and marches our 
line, cast, and spoon into the 
silent reaches of the upper pool. 

** Kachwa,”’ murmurs the list- 


‘less shikari. And then .we 


know. One of those fresh- 
water turtles, as round and as 
flat as the shield of Achilles, 
and weighing anything up to 
a couple of hundred pounds, 
which share with the alligator 
the scavenging honours of all 
Indian rivers. Immovable, in- 
flexible, nerveless, the reptile 
is probably foul-hooked in an 
obscene and scaly hind-leg, and 
is now steadily slow-marching 
perfectly good tackle up the 
bed of the river. His soul— 
if any—be it condemned to 
the nethermost pit ! His female 
relations, be they ... Snap! 
the rod straightens, and what 
remains of the line drifts ashore. 

Well, well. Bend on another 
cast and spoon, and try again. 
There can’t be any more turtles 


- whoop—plop—the spoon 
drops into the eddies. 


Barely is it in and the ling 
drawing, when tsk! all is tay} 
once more, and a leaping prey. 
ence twitches the top. With 
muscles tuned to the previouw 
strain, and judgment all awry, 
we give him the butt, and with 
one mighty heave whisk a two- 
pound mahseer, a milky nursery 
denizen, into the air, where he 
flies overhead and lands with 
a thud in the reeds behind, 
Poor little devil ; what a death! 

The shikari wades into the 
reeds in search, while we stand, 
contrite and ashamed, and await 
the corpse. Yes, apparently 
two pounds, for by now we 
realise that that indispensable 
article, the spring-scale, has 
been left behind in canton- 
ments. Stone dead, and not 
a wriggle left in him ; the shock 
of the catastrophe must have 
killed him outright. 

Try again. After two o 
three casts, off goes the spoon 
again. This time we let him 
buzz the reel. True, he puts 
no great strain on it; but we 
let him have his run, his last 
bit of watery joy, before we 
wind him in. He comes steadily 
ashore, and joins the stifl, 
stark, and petrified Little Bille. 
Four pounds, let us say. Back 
you go, my friend. A silvery 
parabola, and he splashes into 
the broken water. Let’s hope 
he’s the worse for nothing more 
than a sore lip. 

In the next ten minutes it 
happens again, and once agail. 
Five blank casts, and then yet 
orice more. We're sick of this 
business of robbing the cradle. 
The big fish are down at the 

foot of the rapid. They cer 
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tainly aren’t here. Wind up, 
and let’s wait for the boy. 


Half an hour later, we see 
a thing like a dyticus water- 
beetle coming down the upper 
reaches. This presently en- 
larges to the small boy in an 
equally small punt-shaped ob- 
ject propelled by two stumpy 
and rickety oars. In that it 
swims on, in, and partly under 
water, the thing is a boat; 
but, good lord, what are we to 
do with it? The shikari, in 
obstinate gloom, offers no brain- 
waves. But the small boy is 
all smiles and confidence ; here 
or hereabouts he takes charge ; 
he is on, in this scene. 

“You tumble in, sahib. J’ll 
take you out into the river.” 
He wriggles on the thwart and 
flourishes an oar. 

“The deuce you will! You 
won't, in that thing; not if I 
know it.” 

See, the two holes in the 
bottom, insecurely stopped with 
bits of the lad’s already inade- 
quate only garment; observe 
the low freeboard ; take note 
of the drunken wobble of the 
thing whenever five stone 
wriggles on the thwart. 

“It’s all right, sahib; fine 
boat.”’ 

After all, one supposes it’s 
all right. The lad came down 
two sets of rapids to get here 
from the village. 

We can’t stop here all day. 
Let’s think how we can use it. 

We can’t anchor it ; it would 
swamp like half a walnut shell. 
Its no use drifting down the 
tapid in it; there’d be no pull 
+ VOL. CCXXIV.—NO. MOCCLIV. 
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on line or spoon, and nothing 
would spin. ‘ Look here, lad ; 
d’you think you could row 
across the rapid while I handle 
the rod? Row to the other 
side? You'll have to row 


mighty hard .. .” 
He looks out over the water. 
“ Right, sahib; I’litry. Get 


in. 

Little sportsman. 

The normal couple of hun- 
dred yards’ breadth of the 
quiet reaches of the river nar- 
rows, in the rapids, to a bare 
fifty from bank to bank. The 
water, confined and angry, 
chucks itself along at a wild 
pace, rising to a central wave 
which lies like a fretful back- 
bone all down the centre. 
Luckily in this there were no 
apparent rocks; but the un- 
aided water supplied all the 
necessary thrills, and to one 
making up his mind to venture 
it, a lot of unnecessary ones as 
well. Anyhow, there it was, 
and here were the glimmerings 
of a plan of campaign. If the 
boy could manage the rowing ; 
and if the passenger could stand 
upright in the doddery coracle, 
and keep his line, partly un- 
wound from the winch and 
coiled in the boat, from getting 
all snarled up; and keep a grip 
on the rod; and do it all with- 
out diving overboard instanter, 
why, then, it should be pos- 
sible to spin a spoon in the 
base of the rapid while the boat 
goes from bank to bank. Let’s 
try. 

Unreel a good length of line. 
Coil it down in the bottom of 
the boat. Shorten up spoon 

12 
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and cast. The shikari to stand 
by and give us a shove off at 
the word ‘go.’ “Got it? All 
ready? Right.” A swing of 
the rod, and the spoon swirls 
out into mid-stream. Simul- 
taneously we leap into the 
stern-sheets and the shikari 
shoves off. ‘“‘ Row, you imp!” 
A lurch, and we subside, sitting, 
into three inches of water, 
grabbing the sides to prevent 
a dive overboard. Rod, line, 
spoon, all are forgotten in the 
one absorbing impulse to hang 
on to something solid as we 
prance out into deep water. 
The imp shouts and whirls his 
paddles, his arms going like 
pistons. The boat bounds over 
the water in one sweeping 
diagonal, as current and oars 
fight for mastery. And now 
we are in the middle; a leap- 
ing lurch, and we bound over 
the central wave; on and on, 
the motion gradually subsiding 
as we fetch up, breathless and 
helpless with laughing, in the 
backwater of the farther bank. 

** Bravo, chokra ! ”’ 

The nipper grins, leans his 
elbows on his oars, and salaams, 
panting, but merry. Rod, 
tackle, everything has been 
forgotten, till now a creak of 
the winch advertises a pull on 
the line. We look down-stream 
and see the slack of the line 
in the water, well below the 
rapid and on our side of the 
river. Good; then the spoon 
has travelled the right road. 
Wind in. The _ experiment 
works. 

Here or hereabouts we have 
leisure to marvel at the fact 
that we have shipped hardly a 


hatful of water in the rpg) 
across. The chokra is busy 
stuffing the caulking-rags 4 
little tighter, but more ag 4 
precaution. The coracle, by 
some marvel known only to 
heaven and Heath Robinson, 
works. 

“Like to try again?” 
Ra-ther ; he’s all for it. We 
land, and tow the boat mp 
stream to the head of the 
rapid. And now, getting the 
hang of the drill, a certain con- 
fidence arises. On the second 
journey we are impelled to 
hang on with one hand only, 
holding the rod with the other, 
while, with one eye on the 
whirling water, the other 
watches the drift of the spoon, 
and notes how the diagonal 
course brings a sufficient pull 
on the line. Once only ‘the 
eye leaves the line, what time 
we lurch over the central crest 
and swallow a displaced heart 
on the farther side. 

Try again. And now we ride 
the waves kneeling, making 
efficient shift to spin the spoo 
just where it will do mosi 
good; and, unexpected de 
velopment, we mark how the 
spoon slowly traverses the 
broken water at the base of 
the rapid—combing it, as it 
were, from side to side, and 
covering all the water. The 
chokra also marks it. “ Right, 
sahib; that’s where you'll gt 
your fish.” 

Once more across, and the 
lad needs a breather. But i 
@ minute we are off again. Now 
the spoon moves cleanly and 
surely, and, by the rod-tp, 
must be spinning well. We al 
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almost into the far bank when 
—tug! Got him! 

Quick, out on to the bank 
and play him. The struggle is 
short, being mainly confined 
to keeping the fish out of the 
reed-encumbered lower pool. 
He presently joins the back- 
wash, and is played steadily into 
the shallows, where he flops 
helplessly. The chokra wades 
in behind him, and deftly 
heaves him on to the bank. 

Hight pounds? Let’s say 
eight pounds. The chokra beats 
him on the head with a stone, 
and we get ready for another 
passage. 

Twice we traverse, and twice 
draw blank. But the third 
time in mid-stream we strike 
it. Whir-r-rr of the winch. 
Ma-a-ai WORD! here’s some- 
thing at last. Row, chokra; 
put your back into it! And 
still the line whirrs out as we 
charge across to dry land and 
leap out, the rod straining and 
bending and the line stretching 
out after something that is 
going great guns across the 
lower pool. 

Well, you know, looking back 
on it, there’s nothing much to 
be said. It was just a case of 
playing a really big warrior of 
a fish; but what made it com- 
plicated was that the only 
Possible stance was on a sand- 
spit which continued the bank 
before the reeds and jungle 
began, and the remainder was 
just the anxiety of keeping 
his majesty from fouling the 
linein reeds and trees. Luckily, 
he had no fancy for the shore ; 
but I remember it struck one 
that it was like standing on 
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the chancel steps and playing 
@ fish all about the nave of a 
church, with pillars, font, and 
both transepts thrown in. 

The rest is a confused blank. 
The entire world seems swal- 
lowed in two hands, a bending 
rod, a straining line, and the 
perpetual whirr out and click 
home of what seem infinite 
repetitions of give and take, 
what time the pressure of the 
rubber stud on the butt eats 
steadily into one’s tummy. 

Twice we lured him into 
shallow water, and twice he 
bolted madly as he felt it 
shoaling. The third time the 
swirl and whirl of water came 
to stay. There didn’t seem to 
be a thrill worth having, after 
the mad period preceding ; but 
the excitement when realisa- 
tion came of what it was that 
was slowly coming to light 
through the shallows was a 
thing to itself. 

Here one expects to record 
the fact that the shikari, who 
had been a passenger in the 
show so far—and third-class 
at that,—bungled the business ; 
that the tackle broke on the 
final strain, and that thence- 
forth all was blood and _ blas- 
phemy. But the fact remains 
that for this single once the 
man knew his business, and 
did it with a flourish. 


A quarter of an hour later, 
when all things sane and ex- 
travagant, all things calm and 
frantic, in English and in Urdu, 
which could be said about a 
dead mahseer had been said, 
we threaded a cane rope through 
his gills, slung him on a pole, 
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and made a procession for camp, 
H.M.S. Heath Robinson left high 
and dry on the bank to look 
after herself. 

Now, it has been noted that 
the spring-scale had been for- 
gotten when the rest of the 
gear was packed up; and as 
it behoved all and sundry to 
know exactly what that fish 
weighed, fresh out of water and 
before India’s merry tempera- 
ture had altered things for the 
worse, the question of a weigh- 
ing-machine became pressing. 
Was there one in the village ? 
Undoubtedly. Fetch it? Nay, 
sahib; it’s the chungi (octroi 
post) weighing-machine, and the 
police thanadér wouldn’t let 
us, even if we could lift it. 
We'll have to take the fish to 
the village. 

So off again in procession, 
the two chokras toddling gamely 
along, the machli slung between 
and its tail sweeping the sand. 
We marched triumphantly up 
the middle of the village to the 
police post beyond, where the 
country carts pay octroi on 
their imports and an immense 
weigh-beam stands outside, its 
two platforms fit to seat a man 
apiece. A pile of pyramidal 
iron weights, with handles, 
stood on the verandah. Now, 
thinks I, these weights may be 
correct; on the other hand, 
they may not. Knowing what 
one knows of the simple villager 
and the ways of octroi posts 
away from white supervision, 
the probability lay with the 
not. No certifying marks on 
them. ‘Hey, thanadar-ji,’’ and 
the thanaddér slouched out, 
winding on a frowsy puggarie ; 


he came to an untidy salute 
at sight of the party. One 
glance at that shifty eye; the 
weights were, beyond doubt, 
not correct. Oh, India. ... 

From the gathering crowd 
emerged the post-office babu, 
He stood and meditated over 
the fish. ‘‘ You weighing fish, 
sar? Fish weigh approcks one 
hundredweight, sar. Moreover, 
it is fine fish, no doubt.” 

On to the scales with it. 

Iam no true fisherman. Fail- 
ing a tape measure, I did not 
estimate the girth of that fish, 
and do not now state that its 
girth was so many inches, 
cubits, stadia, or parasangs, 
Deliberately, I have not stated 
that the fish was weighed on 
a pair of impeccable scales with 
certified weights by a translu- 
cently honest Government ser- 
vant, and that the weight was 
such and such a number of 
pounds, poods, or metric tons 
—‘“‘and a bit over.” Had! 
conformed with the above re 
quirements, I should forthwith 
have taken rank as one of the 
orthodox Brethren. Being, 
therefore, only a “‘ fresher’— 
a first-year man—one, figura 
tively, sitting on the threshold 
of greater things, and therefore 
lacking courage, I can only 
record the fact that my fish 
was weighed on a cranky scale, 
with unstamped weights, by 
a caitiff with a shifty eye; 
and that I believe its fresh 
dead weight (with what may 
have been a couple of pounds of 
loose water sluicing around it- 
side) was, as it were, forty-five 
pounds. 

May we leave it at that? 
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THROUGH THE UNTINTED PANE. 


BY VIVIAN GORDON. 


V. MURASHKA. 


One evening, during the 
latter part of June, when I 
was strolling on the sea-beach 
near the cannery, I saw ahead 
of me, seated on a sand-dune 
in animated conversation, a 
man and two boys. As I 
came nearer I saw that the 
man was showing the children 
a mechanical toy—a piece of 
wood with a couple of figures 
mounted on it which, by manip- 
wating some sort of lever, were 
made to move in an absurd 
manner. The man was laugh- 
ing gaily like some cheerful 
mountebank explaining his 
wares, and the boys were laugh- 
ing in delight at the antics of 
the two figures. The boys 
were Nadum and Makarh, sons 
of the former headman of our 
village, who had been mur- 
dered the winter before last 
while out hunting; and the 
man was Murashka, the ex- 
convict, who had spent twenty 
years in Saghalien in expiation 
of a regular orgy of murder 
committed in some far-away 
country town in Russia. They 
seemed a very happy trio. 

As I approached, Murashka, 
looking somewhat sheepish, 
Made a show of getting up, 
but I urged him to stay seated 
and asked if I might see the 
toy. He showed it to me. 
The figures were a man and a 


bear, each holding in his hands 
a miniature sledge-hammer, and 
by moving a sliding bar in the 
base they were made to hammer 
alternately on an anvil that 
stood between them. The 
whole toy was very cleverly 
carved out of wood, and was 
put together with considerable 
skill. I asked Murashka where 
he got it, and with a very 
self-conscious smile he told me 
he had made it himself. So 
Murashka, in addition to such 
other attributes as he pos- 
sessed, including a gay and 
waggish nature, was a bit of 
a craftsman—for there was 
craftsmanship as well as in- 
genuity in the way in which 
this toy was executed. And 
he showed a craftsman’s pleas- 
ure at having his work ad- 
mired, for he seemed clearly 
flattered when I complimented 
him on the clever carving and 
mechanism of the plaything. 
I handed the latter back to 
Makarh, and shortly afterwards 
the two boys left us, Nadum 
announcing that it was their 
supper-time. — 

Murashka rose, with the in- 
tention, I think, of likewise 
going into supper. I asked 
him where he acquired the 
knack of carving so cleverly, 
and of devising playthings like 
this, and he told me—appar- 
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ently quite unconscious that 
I knew anything of his story— 
that he had spent many years 
in Saghalien, and that there 
had been so little to do there 
during the long winter evenings 
—not even a kabak' to get 
merry in with one’s friends— 
that he had learnt to occupy 
himself whittling things out 
of wood to amuse the children 
of the ispravnik.2 He smiled 
again, a little awkwardly. 
Doubtless, even to a hardened, 
irresponsible, hilarious char- 
acter such as he, it was a little 
difficult to discuss a past like 
his without some slight feeling 
of embarrassment. However, 
he seemed in a mood to talk, 
and he went on to tell me that 
Siberia was a dreary place, 
and he would like. to be able 
to go back to Kussia, where, 
years ago, he had had a home 
of his own, and a wife, in the 
Kuban. I asked him why he 
did not return. He gave a 
careless shrug of resignation— 
again that self-conscious smile 
flitted across his face: his 
house had passed to others ; 
he did not know what had 
become of his wife; what was 
the use? And then I asked 
him what was perhaps an 
unfair question, for I asked 
it not in order to gain in- 
formation, as I knew the true 
answer already, but his evident 
readiness to talk about his 
past prompted a curiosity in 
me to see what he would say. 
I asked him why he had been 
sent to Saghalien. That hesi- 
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tating smile flickered acrogs 
his face again. He looked at 
me a moment and then dropped 
his eyes bashfully, and with 
the half-smiling shamefacedness 
of a schoolboy who has been 
forced into an admission of 
having been whipped for steal- 
ing apples, he murmured— 

“T killed a man.” — 

“I killed a man!” He had 
killed—not in fair fight, nor 
even in a pot-house brawl, but 
ruthlessly, relentlessly, hunting 
them down and brutally mur- 
dering them—five men. The 
Skipper, who had seen his 
police record when he first 
engaged him, had told me the 
whole story, and the words 
were burnt into my memory: 
“He battered their heads in 
with a stone.’ Apparently he 
had had a quarrel with some 
kind of master mechanic who 
had once employed him, and 
this. had been nursed into a 
feud, until finally, on the occa- 
sion of some local fair or 
festival, he had drunk too 
much, and the vodka had got 
into his blood, so that, happen- 
ing to meet his man, he had 
tried to taunt him into 4 
fight, and, finding himself un- 
successful, had simply attacked 
his man with a stone and 
quickly killed him. The realisa- 
tion of his crime, instead of 
causing any revulsion to peli- 
tence, seems to have driven 
him berserk, and, carrying the 
same blood-stained stone in 
his hand, he sought out and 
killed, one after another, the 
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man’s brother and his three 
sons, for no more reason than 
that they had taken the side 
of the master mechanic in his 
quarrel, following which, his 
madness having thus expended 
itself, he handed himself over 
to the police, and was sen- 
tenced to spend twenty years 
in the penal settlements of 
Saghalien. And now he simpers 
at me like a _ half - penitent 
school-child, and says, ‘‘ I killed 
aman!” 

And this simple Murashka— 
this bestial slayer of his fellow- 
men—is not only a gay and 
imepressible jester, keeping the 
men around him laughing wher- 
ever he happens to be, but is 
simple-minded enough to find 
pleasure in carving comical 
toys to amuse the villagers’ 
children. 

I sometimes wondered 
whether there was any special 
reason why he should select 
Najum and Makarh for his 
attentions — whether it was 
some instinct of vicarious atone- 
ment that prompted him to 
choose the sons of a mur- 
dered man; but I am afraid 
his choice was purely fortuitous, 
these two being the only chil- 
dren from the village who were 
allowed at the cannery, for the 
reason that they were nice lads 
for whom we all had great 
sympathy, whereas most of the 
other village children were 
graceless ragamuffins. 

I found myself unable to 
comment upon Murashka’s 


naive understatement that he 
had killed a man, for the reason 
that I was too much taken 
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aback at the brazenness of it, 
and too many thoughts surged 
to my mind, so that I relapsed 
into a preoccupied silence, in 
the midst of which Murashka 
must have ambled off, for I 
suddenly found myself alone. 
What’ a strange character 
this man was! And what a 
baffling—even disconcerting— 
sensation it was, when one ex- 
amined one’s own feelings dis- 
passionately, to find that, in 
spite of the knowledge of his 
past and one’s natural horror 
at it, one had a kind of sneaking 
regard for the man. For that, 
as I have already admitted 
elsewhere, was my position. 
It was true that the joviality 
of his pock-marked face was 
of a rather satyric type, and 
also, according to the Skipper, 
his humour amongst the men 
was of the foulest kind; but 
as my knowledge of Russian 
was too limited to enable me 
to understand his jokes, this 
phase of his character was un- 
apparent to me. I only saw 
@ man continually gay and 
humorous, and full of unsus- 
pected whimsicalities; and 
with such a character before 
one, his gruesome record was 
apt to fade from one’s mind 
until one deliberately conjured 
it up again. Certainly the 
Skipper used to profess to 
regard him as a bad lot, and 
would tell me that he was 
lazy, foul-mouthed, and pos- 
sessed of an insatiable appetite 
for alcohol; but my personal 
opinion always was that in his 
inner heart the Skipper liked 
the man too, and was merely 
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trying to persuade his moral 
conscience that he didn’t. In 
any case this was the third or 
fourth year that he had brought 
him up to Kamchatka, and he 
never, as far as I knew, had 
had any trouble with him, and 
was always ready to exchange 
banter with him. 

On one occasion indeed the 
Skipper practically admitted 
to me that Murashka baffled 
him as much as he did me. It 
was towards the end of June, 
just before I went to Bol- 
sheretsk. Blake had by that 
time most of his can-making 
machinery installed and his 
transmission set up, and was 
beginning to test out the in- 
dividual machines, starting, 
naturally, with the first of 
the line—namely, the “‘slitters”’ 
and the “‘ body-maker.” - The 
“* glitters’ trimmed the edges 
off the sheets of tinplate, and 
then cut them up into oblong 
pieces known as ‘“‘body-blanks.”’ 
In the “ body-maker” these 
blanks were made into the 
drum-shaped bodies for the 
salmon-tins, with a folded and 
soldered seam down the side. 
This ‘‘ body-maker”’ was the 
most intricate and ingenious 
machine of the whole series: 
it picked up the blanks one 
by one, nicked little triangular 
pieces out of the ends to pre- 
pare for the folding seam, 
bent the blanks round drum- 
wise, locked the seam, pressed 
it flat, cleaned it with lye, 
rubbed soldering flux on it, 
soldered it, cooled it, and pol- 
ished it; and it did all this 
at an extremely rapid pace. 


Being so intricate, however, 
it needed constant supervision 
and attention, and to me it 
seemed clear evidence of 
Murashka’s goodwill and ip. 
terest in the work that he 
should have asked to be given 
charge of this machine. To 
the Skipper, on the other hand, 
his request simply sprang from 
a desire to be near to the 
little tank of alcohol that was 
used for the rosin soldering 
flux, and from the incident I 
am about to relate it would 
appear that his judgment was 
correct. The incident simply 
was that, coming into the 
cannery one morning with the 
Skipper, we found Murashka 
with his knee-boots sparkling 
all over with silver spangles— 
an effect that he had produced 
by smearing them with heavy 
engine oil and then dusting 
them over with the masses of 
tiny triangular clippings of tin- 
plate that fell from the “ body- 
maker,’—while in his hat he 
had a quivering, gleaming, sil- 
very plume, made up of numer- 
ous narrow trimmings of tin- 
plate from the “‘ slitters.’’ Thus 
adorned, and carrying a sted 
crow-bar over his shoulder like 
a gun, he was strutting up and 
down by the ‘‘ body-maker ” to 
the uncontrollable delight of 
Naéum, who was peering in at 
the doorway convulsed with 
laughter, and to the uncol 
cealed merriment of all the 
men in his immediate vicinity. 

“Now, now, Murashka! 
Have you reached your second 
childhood already?” said the 
Skipper sharply. 
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Murashka laughed a little 
sheepishly, and replied that he 
was doing sentry by the alcohol 
tank to ensure that none of the 
men should use it as a drinking 
fountain. The faces of the 
men around took on a some- 
what strained look. 

“Well, if that’s the reason 
for your dressing up like a toy 
soldier you can take your 
spangles off and put down 
your crow-bar right away,” 
returned the Skipper, “‘ because 
that tank contains methylated 
spirit, not alcohol, and any- 
body who drinks it will be 
poisoned. So you can just 
let them try it. 

“What is more,” he added, 
by way of rubbing his warning 
well in, “anybody whom I 
find drinking that spirit need 
not come to me any more at 
noon for their peg of vodka, 
because I’m not going to waste 
the company’s good liquor on 
fellows who are content to 
drink stuff you put into lamps.” 

It was now Murashka’s turn 
to look crestfallen, while the 
men around broke into derisive 
laughter and walked away. It 
subsequently transpired that 
Murashka had announced him- 
self to the men as the pro- 
prietor of the alcohol tank, and 
had stated that he was pre- 
pared to dispense drinks from 
it at a charge of one rouble 
per glass—cash in advance. 
The spangled and plumed sentry 
was simply a playful extension 
of the idea, worked out to 
amuse Naéum, who had been 
watching the whole scene from 
the doorway. 
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As we walked away, the 
Skipper smacked his thigh in 
an impatient gesture and said— 

“Dat dam feller Murashka, 
I don’t know what to t’ink of 
him. To say he was a mur- 
derer don’ seem strong enough 
—what he done was more like 
@ massacre. An’ here he is 
actin’ d’ fool like a child— 
an’ just to amuse a boy four- 
teen years old. I wonder 
what’s in d’ man!” 

“Well,” I said, “I imagine 
that in the good old days of, 
say, Ivan the Terrible, they 
would simply have said that 
there was a devil in him, and 
burnt him. On the other hand, 
one could work up a pretty 
good story on him, about an 
elf that, for some misde- 
meanour, had been condemned 
to live in the brain of a knave. 
As long as the elf and the 
knave were awake together 
the knave behaved quite pass- 
ably, and did all sorts of quaint 
whimsical things. But once, 
when a malevolent spirit put 
the elf to sleep while the knave 
was roystering round, wide 
awake, the knave, finding him- 
self suddenly freed from his 
incongruous tutelage, ran amok 
and committed all sorts of 
excesses.” 

“You got a nerve makin’ up 
fairy stories about a feller like 
Murashka,”’ said the Skipper, 
nodding grimly at me. 

“Well, I don’t know,” I 
replied. “‘ It seems to fit rather 
well. The question is: what 
was the malevolent spirit that 
put the elf to sleep and let the 
knave loose to murder people? ” 
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** Alcohol,” said the Skipper 
bluntly. 

“Well, there you are,” IL 
said, laughing. ‘“‘ The problem 
of Murashka solved by reduc- 
tion to a formula. Now, what 
interests me is: is that elf 
still susceptible to the effects 
of alcohol, or has he got case- 
hardened after spending so 
many years inside Murashka ? 
In other words: is it still 
possible that, if Murashka got 
thoroughly drunk, he would 
revert to the murderer again ? ” 

The Skipper became sud- 
denly grave as he _ replied 
slowly— 

“I don’ know. You have 
said somet’ing dere, my friend, 
dat has often worried me at 
nights, if I t’ink about d’ man. 
In d@’ daytime, when I see him 
laughin’ an’ jokin’ an’ some- 
times doin’ fonny childish tings, 
I can’t tink of him as a mur- 
derer. In fact, dere’s somet’ing 
inside me dat almost seems to 
like d’ man in spite of myself. 
But sometimes I tink, if he 
got hold of some bottles of bad 
spirit an’ got really properly 
drunk, what sort of beast would 
be let loose on us here? An’ 
when I let myself tink of 
dat, I confess I don’ like it; 
an’ I tink perhaps I oughtn’t 
to bring him up here.” 

He was silent for a few 
moments. Then he jerked his 
head and resumed in a brighter 
tone— 

“On d’ odder hand, you 
know, if he was goin’ to get 
drunk at all he has more 
chance to do it when he’s down 
in Vladivostock,. where dere’s 
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lots of bars, dan he has up 
here, where dere’s no alcohol 
allowed to be sold. I sup. 
pose what saves him down dere 
is dat he never has enough 
money to buy so much vodka 
dat would make him drunk. 
For I tell you, my friend, dat 
man can stand a hell of a lot. 
But I suppose dere must be a 
limit to it somewhere, especially 
if he got hold of some bad 
spirit; an’ anyway, I know 
I’m not wantin’ to make @ 
experiment.”’ 

But before very many days 
the experiment was to be made. 

It was very shortly after 
this incident that Solovieff and 
I made our visit to Bolsheretsk, 
returning with a Kamehadal 
priest and the Skipper’s old 
friend Vishnevsky—the former 
to conduct the rite of blessing 
our newly built cannery, and 
the latter to witness the cere- 
mony and take part i 
the accompanying celebrations. 
Through the Skipper’s solid- 
tude in providing the priest 
with a funeral to attend to on 
the night of our arrival, this 
dignitary had been kept en- 
tirely sober, and the day of the 
ceremony found everything im 
perfect readiness for it. 

Walking through the cannery 
after breakfast, I found: that 
Blake, the engineer, had had 
all the machines cleaned and 
polished and the whole place 
looking spick and span, and 
that he had steam up and all 
the transmission belting con- 
nected, ready to start the 
entire equipment of machinery 
into motion for the first time. 
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Against the centre of the wall 
at the northern end they had 
suspended a large oblong frame 
covered Over with white paper 
and decorated with coloured 
paper rosettes and streamers 
to form a kind of reredos, before 
which an elaborate gilded lamp 
was hung. Against the reredos 
was stood a table covered with 
white paper, on which the 
Kamehadal priest and his aco- 
lyte were busy arranging 
candles and ikons. 

Passing out of the cannery 
Iwent towards the beach, where 
I found the Skipper, with Olga 
Petrovna, Solovieff, and Vish- 
nevsky, all watching a smudge 
of smoke on the horizon. This, 
I found, was believed to be 
either the Pelageia or the Vladi- 
mir, in view of which it had 
been decided to delay the 
ceremony until she had arrived 
and the captain had had time 
to get ashore. It turned out 
to be the Vladimir. She an- 
chored off the coneession at 
deven. o’clock, and word was 
immediately sent off to Captain 
Brashkoff to notify him of the 
impending ceremony and invite 
him to be present. 

As we watched the arrival 
of the Vladimir the Red Cross 
turse from the village came 
up and joined the party. This 
lady had recently been ap- 
Pointed official doctor to our 
fishery staff, in somewhat eva- 
sive compliance with a Govern- 
ment, order which required that, 
where more than a certain 
humber of men were employed 
ata concession, a doctor must 
be provided. She had. thus. of 
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late become a frequent and 
welcome visitor at the cannery 
and at our table, and was to 
take part in the day’s cere- 
mony as a member of the 
staff. This remarkable woman, 
for whom we all had a great 
regard, had, by some arrange- 
ment between the local govern- 
ment and the Russian Red 
Cross, been appointed seven 
years previously as sole medical 
officer to the whole west coast 
of Kamchatka. As that coast 
is little short of six hundred 
miles in length and entirely 
undeveloped—without roads, or 
means of communication other 
than sleighs in winter and 
boats down the coast in summer, 
or perhaps, at some villages, a 
pony that could be ridden—it 
can be appreciated that her 
task was a somewhat fantastic 
one. To take up her abode 
at a central point and work 
from there outwards would 
have been like having a doctor 
centralised, say, at Hull, with 
no means for people in Edin- 
burgh or London to communi- 
cate with him except to come 
in their sleighs or canoes and 
get him. As this was not con- 
sidered very practicable, it was 
decided that she should deal 
with her territory by easy 
stages, starting in the north, 
and living for a year or so at 
different villages down the coast 
until she had covered the whole 
area. So she had started at 
the northernmost village of 
importance — namely, Tigilsk, 
which lies just. below the 58th 
parallel, and. is thus roughly 
level with Elgin or Banff in 
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Scotland, and had now in 
seven years worked her way 
down to the last village south- 
wards, which was our own 
hamlet of Ozernoi, lying ap- 
proximately in the same lati- 
tude as London. During these 
seven years she had lived, 
perforce, chiefly with the Kam- 
chadals—a kindly, but lazy, 
dirty, and unwholesome race, 
practically all of whom appear 
to be victims of the hereditary 
stage of a loathsome disease, 
handed down to them, appar- 
ently, as a legacy from the 
original Cossack invaders. But 
if the Kamchadals were from 
many points of view unattrac- 
tive, at least they were appre- 
ciative and honest; whereas 
here at Ozernoi she had to 
live among a ruffianly colony 
of Russian political outcasts, 
who showed little gratitude for 
her ministrations, and who were 
dishonest and generally un- 
scrupulous. Here she rented 
@ room from the widow of the 
late headman. This man and 
a comrade had, two winters 
previously, accepted the task 
of acting as caretakers of the 
neighbouring Japanese cannery 
near Yavina. During the 
winter their fellow - villagers 
had decided to loot this can- 
nery, and for some time the 
headman had done everything 
in his power to oppose these 
plans. Shortly after this he 
had been mysteriously shot 
while out on a hunting trip, 
and subsequently the looting 
of the cannery took place. The 
murdered headman was the 
father of Najum and Makarh. 


During the summer preced- 
ing this incident—that is to 
say, after she had been just 
five years in Kamchatka—she 
had received instructions to 
return to Russia in order to go 
on ambulance service to the 
Balkans. To her this meant 
nothing less than notice of 
release from a long sentence 
of weary exile. She was siill 
young to be cut off from the 
world like this, and was a 
woman of intelligence and good 
education, and during all those 
five years I doubt if she had 
ever had the society of another 
woman of her own social or 
intellectual plane. One can 
imagine then with what eager- 
ness she awaited the arrival of 
the autumn steamer of the 
Volunteer Fleet that was to 
take her to Vladivostock, 
whence she would return by 
rail to Moscow. But that 
year the autumn gales broke 
unusually early, and when the 
steamer came it was unable 
to make communication with 
the shore. Thus the pent-up 
hopes of several years were 
foiled when on the very thres 
hold of fulfilment, and there 
was nothing left to her but to 
unpack her things again and 
resume her exile for another 
Weary winter. 

When I met her the ensuing 
summer she said that another 
year of this isolation would 
drive her mad; and yet whel 
I returned there twelve months 
later I found her still at het 
old post of duty in the village 
—still brightly active and uw 
complaining. She was now 
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hoping to leave that autumn. 
I wonder what was then her 
lot.. Before autumn came, the 

¢ world war had broken out. 
Doubtless, if she got back to 
Russia, she soon found service 
in the military hospitals, or 
nearer to the front—work that 
would be well suited to a woman 
of her unselfish courage. But 
what then ? Before many years 
the red demon of Bolshevism 
had broken loose and was 
ravaging the land; and even 
if she was saved from bodily 
harm she can hardly—as a 
member of a bourgeois family 
—have come through all that 
ghastly holocaust untouched by 
sorrow and bereavement. It 
does not look as if Fate had 
many smiles for that noble 
sister in her years of ripening 
womanhood. 

The Skipper always had a 
genial welcome for the sister, 
and as she approached our 
little party on the beach he 
called a greeting to her and 
asked how the health of his 
band of rapscallions was to-day. 

“About as good as they 
deserve, I believe, Ivan Alex- 
androvich,”’ she replied, smil- 
ing, which I took to be her 
way of conveying that no cases 
of illness had been reported to 
her—a fact not surprising on a 
day of celebration such as this 
when one knew the type of 
men. 

We had a long wait on the 
beach, for it was nearly one 
clock before Captain Brash- 
koff got ashore. I don’t know 
What had kept him all that 
time, but he met us with 
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apologies so courteous and at 
the same time so dignified 
that all censure, or even dis- 
pleasure, was immediately dis- 
armed. It was a little difficult 
to remember that the owner 


of this distinguished and dis- 


arming manner had been cash- 
iered from his country’s navy 
for peculation. 

As soon as the Captain’s 
boat had been seen putting 
off from the ship the Skipper 
sent word to the men to come 
across and assemble in the 
cannery, and the ceremony 
was started immediately after 
Brashkoff’s arrival. 

On the table in front of the 
reredos, and propped against 
the latter, were three elaborate 
gilt ikons decorated with col- 
oured paper rosettes. In front 
of these on a block of wood 
were three candles, and in 
front of those again was an 
ordinary white china soup- 
tureen: this contained the holy 
water. The men, a few of 
whom were better dressed than 
usual, filed in hat in hand and 
took up their position in the 
body of the building facing the 
altar table, with the Skipper 
and his assistants in front. 
The priest, who was wearing a 
black brocaded gown, came in 
and lit the candles and made 
a few final preparations. Then, 
throwing over his shoulders a 
cloak of pink silk decorated 
with yellow which was handed 
to him by his acolyte, he began 
to chant, going through long 
incantations in which his Kam- 
chadal boy seconded him and 
sang the responses. 
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In the meantime, as soon as 
he had seen the men assembled 
and the priest making his pre- 
parations to ‘begin the cere- 
mony, Blake had started up 
his engine and set the entire 
machinery of the factory into 
slow motion. You may think 
perhaps—having in mind the 
din of a factory in operation 
—that this would have crippled 
the religious proceedings by 
obliterating the voices. This, 
however, was not so; for 
actually the machinery was 
not in operation, but simply 
“idling,” inasmuch as no 
material was being passed 
through it. Thus there were 
no noisy cans clattering down 
the runways from machine to 
machine; and the rams of 
the punch presses, the plungers 
of the flanging machines, the 
clamps and bending arms and 
seaming press of the body- 
maker, and all the other strik- 
ing, gripping, or bending 
mechanism, failed to make im+ 
pact by just those few thou- 
sandths of an inch that repre- 
sented the thickness of the 
tinplate that was not there. 
So instead of the clangour and 
din of an active can-making 
factory there was simply the 
quiet whirr of turning wheels, 
the hiss of belting on the 
pulleys, and the rhythmic muted 
thrust of ram and clamp and 
plunger, swelling and pervad- 
ing the whole building, taking 
resonance from the wooden 
floor and rumbling in the steel 
rafters to which the trans- 
mission shafting was hung; 
and through this muffled 








mechanical chorus struck 
clearly and incessantly the 
monotonous chanting of the 
priest and his acolyte. Thy 
very fittingly, and not unin. 
pressively, did our factory 
receive its benediction to the 
accompaniment of the my. 
murous music of its om 
machinery. 

The priest, with his long 
grey-black hair and beard and 
his ceremonial — vestments, 
looked picturesquely dignified 
and well suited to his part; 
but the effect was somewhat 
spoilt by the appearance of 
the acolyte, who was not treated 
to. any special robes—hardly 
even, one would have said, to 
a wash,—and looked very much 
the boorish native boy in his 
dirty everyday clothes and high 
boots. However, he saw his 
duties through very success 
fully, chanting his responses, 
if not melodiously, at least 
punctually and conscientiously, 
correcting his pitch from time 
to time with the aid of 4 
tuning-fork, and maintaining 
throughout the ceremony a 
unvarying expression of cow- 
like stolidity. During these 
incantations I noticed several 
of the men crossing themselves, 
some with great frequency, 
others only when they noticed 
their neighbours doing it. I 
wondered if the more frequent 
were the most pious or ‘the 
ones with the worst consciences, 
and in quest of guidance ! 
sought out Murashka—well in 
the front as usual—and 0b 
served him. I found he didn’t 
cross himself at all, so cot 
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cluded they were the most 
pious. 

After this part of the cere- 
mony had lasted a consider- 
able time the priest took up 
his aspergillum, and, dipping 
it in the holy water, set out on 
a solemn tour round the build- 
ing, chanting and sprinkling 
holy water as he went, and 
followed closely by the Kam- 
chadal boy with the soup- 
tureen. At every machine a 
pause was made to treat it to 
a special aspersion, and the 
whole of the floor area to the 
right and left of him as 
he walked was thoroughly 
sprinkled. Then he returned 
to the table and took up his 
stand by it, while the entire 
staff, headed by the Skipper, 
filed past him, first kissing the 
crucifix which he handed to 
them, and then receiving an 
individual aspersion of holy 
water. 

This concluded the religious 
part of the function, and the 
whole assembly now moved 
aeross to one of the “ exhaust 
boxes,” where something of a 
more material nature had been 
set out. An “exhaust box” 
is a long wooden box - like 
machine in which the partially 
closed tins of salmon are made 
to travel up and down for 
about twenty minutes while 
the air is exhausted out of 
them by steam heating before 
they are finally sealed. Being 
wide and flat, it makes an 
excellent table, and on one of 
these, which was covered with 
White paper, was set out a 
large number of rolls of bread 
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with a long row of glasses in 
front of them and a beer 
bottle filled with vodka at 
either end. This was also 
duly blessed and sprinkled by 
the priest, following which the 
Skipper, with his wife, the 
Red Cross nurse, and Solovieft 
accompanying him, took up 
his stand in front of it, and 
proceeded to address the men 
after his characteristie manner. 

“Well, men,” he said, indi- 
cating their surroundings with 
a sweep of his hand, “now we 
have a cannery. Three weeks 
ago we had nothing but a sand- 
bank and a lot of gear, and 
when I saw the way you 
fellows worked I thought that 
was about as far as we would 
ever get. But some of you 
must have worked while I 
wasn’t looking, because here 
we are to-day with our factory 
built and our machines turn- 
ing——”’ 

“IT used to get up at night, 
Ivan Alexandrovich,” inter- 
jected Murashka facetiously. 

“That's about what I im- 
agined, Murashka. Yow built 
the cannery. Splendid fellow !”’ 
said the Skipper, readily meet- 
ing the spirit of the interrup- 
tion. 

** We all used to help him,” 
chimed in a laughing voice in 
the crowd. 

“Tl tell you what,” re- 
torted the Skipper, smiling 
somewhat grimly, “if you fel- 
lows got up at night it was 
because you keep your dormi- 
tory so dirty that the bugs 
drove you out.” 

This crude pleasantry, which 
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alluded to a condition that 
was by no means imaginary, 
seemed well suited to the taste 
of his hearers, for a shout of 
laughter went up, and I gained 
the impression that the Skipper 
was regarded as having scored 
@ notable point. In any case, 
he was allowed to resume his 
speech for a time uninterrupted. 

“Well, whoever it was that 
built the cannery, I’m not 
going to say that it wasn’t 
pretty good work. Comparing 
it with what the Japanese 
did at Yavina last year, you 
had the advantage of building 
in steel, whereas they built in 
wood, which is much more 
cumbersome. And I gave you 
@ nice, solid, wood floor to set 
out your machinery on, whereas 
they laboriously made concrete 
foundations for every machine. 
But allowing for all that, I 
will give you the credit that 
you Russian workmen set up 
this factory in three weeks, 
whereas the Japanese at Yavina 
took six weeks to build theirs. 
I will call that fairly well 
done.” 

Murmurs of interest and 
gratification, a few shouts of 
“* Bravo !”’ and a hopeful voice 
calling, ‘““ What about a week’s 
holiday for us, Ivan Alexandro- 
vich ? ” 

“My friend,’ replied the 
Skipper, “if I gave you a 
week’s holiday in this country, 
with no girls to take out 
walking and no bars to drop 
into for a drink, you would go 
mad. Besides, we can’t ask 


the fish to wait, and we have 
still to get ready for them, 
So instead of giving you a 
week’s holiday I have got the 
little father+ here and had 
you all well sprinkled with 
holy water, which I am sure 
will do you a lot more good, 
And now I am going to offer 
you something to wet you 
internally, which I expect you 
won't mind either,’ and he 
waved a hand towards the 
vodka. 

** But please don’t give it to 
us with a brush, as the little 
father does,”’ pleaded Murashka, 

The Skipper nodded a depre- 
cating head at him. 

“You, Murashka,” he said, 
“I asked the little father 
to give you a double sprink- 
ling, and I’ll swear I saw it 
evaporate as soon as it touched 
you, and if I wanted to make 
any impression on you with 
vodka I expect Id have to 
apply it with a watering-can. 
However, we haven't any 
watering-cans here, so youll 
have to be content with'a 
glass like the rest. So now 
let us turn to it.” 

Stefan, who was standing by 
ready with a bottle, invited 
the Skipper to drink the first 
glass, after which all the rest 
of the staff and the ladies were 
given vodka. Meantime the 
men had‘got hold of. jthe 
Skipper, and, seating him on 4 
wooden stool, tossed him up 
above their heads five times, 
shouting “Hurrah !’ at each 
toss. After this Soloviefl, 


———— 
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1 Batiushka, in familiar reference to a priest. 
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Brashkoff, Blake, Williams, my- 
self, Stefan and one or two 
other foremen, and finally the 
two ladies, were all similarly 
treated. If you can imagine 
yourself sitting on the head 
of a piston of an old-style 
reciprocating marine engine 
going at full speed, you can 
fom a pretty good idea of 
what it looked and felt like. 
Following this the men were 
treated to vodka and bread 
en masse, for which occasion 
the two inadequate bottles were 
discarded and a couple of 
buckets of the liquor brought 
forward. While this was pro- 
ceeding, the priest, who I do 
not think had been overlooked 
in the initial distribution of 
vodka, started out with his 
acolyte and the soup-tureen 
om an enthusiastic sprinkling 
tour around the living quarters. 
The bedrooms, the kitchen, and 
the mess-room were all thor- 
oughly treated, and even the 
Tepast that was spread out on 
the table awaiting us was also 
copiously sprinkled. This ended 
his duties for the day, and when 
at last we came into lunch we 
found him already divested of 
his pink ceremonial cloak and 
eyeing the array on the table 
with undisguised admiration. 
You can imagine that the 
lmcheon was a very cheery 
finction. There were about 
twelve present, including the 
Kamchadal priest and his aco- 
Vodka was dispensed 
liberally with the zakouska, 
and later there was champagne, 
also in ample quantities. The 
took, though with very little 
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more than our monotonous 
everyday fare to work upon, 
had succeeded in presenting it 
in very attractive gala dress ; 
and the Skipper and Vish- 
nevsky, both being in excellent 
spirits, kept the conversation 
lively. One or two informal 
speeches were made, but neither 
the speakers nor their audience 
were given any opportunity to 
take them seriously, so that 
this did not cast that spell 
of somnolent boredom and 
specious attention over the 
party that speeches are apt to 
produce. As for the priest 
and his Kamchadal boy, I doubt 
if they had ever contemplated, 
much less shared, such a 
repast. The effect on the boy, 
who drank nothing but water, 
seemed to be to awe him into 
still more impenetrable stol- 
idity. The “little father,” on 
the other hand, graciously ac- 
cepted liberal quantities of 
everything alcoholic that was 
offering, and became steadily 
and amiably tight; and from 
what I saw of him during 
the further two days that he 
remained at our village I do 
not believe that he emerged 
from that beatific state before 
his departure. Of course, this 
was the sort of thing against 
which the Skipper had been 
so carefully guarding when he 
arrived; but now that his 
services to us had been satis- 
factorily discharged, I am afraid 
that for a time it became the 
accepted sport of the party to 
fill the little man up. To this 
he opposed no obstacles. He 
was evidently much impressed 
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at being present at such a 
gathering and much flattered 
at the attention shown to him, 
and there was no doubt that 
he was enjoying himself im- 
mensely. In fact, his antics 
under the combined influences 
of flattery and alcohol were so 
amusing that for some while 
the batiushka was the centre 
of all conversation. A merited 
cheek to this sport was, how- 
ever, finally produced by some 
extravagant piece of blarney 
from Vishnevsky which so 
affected the little fellow that, 
to the dismay of every one, 
he left his seat, staggered all 
round the table to where Vish- 
nevsky sat, and, gabbling in- 
coherent blessings over him, 
kissed him ceremoniously on 
both cheeks. From that mo- 
ment onward the “‘little father ”’ 


was treated with considerably 
more respect. 

A discordant note was struck 
towards the end of the meal 
by the arrival of a delegation 
of workers with a request to 


see the Skipper. These men, 
it appeared, represented the 
fitters, and their plea was that 
as they did work of a skilled 
nature they should receive 
special pay. The Skipper re- 
ceived the delegation in the 
messroom—a course which, in 
my inexperience, I at first 
thought ill-advised. It soon 
became evident, however, that 
the hilarious atmosphere of the 
room was quite fatal to any 
kind of contentious discussion, 
and the Skipper was able to 
handle the affair on his fav- 
ourite basis of banter. In the 
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end he sent the men away 
laughing, with nothing more 
satisfying than the extravm 
gant promise that on their 
return to Vladivostock he would 
put an announcement in the 
papers that they were the 
splendid fellows who had put 
up a salmon cannery in Kam. 
chatka in the record time of 
three weeks. 

Shortly after this, the meal 
being over, our party broke 
up. The ladies, Solovieff, 
Brashkoff, and myself wer 
invited across to the Skipper's 
room to drink liqueurs, and te 
this group the “little father,” 
unsteadily but with admirable 
tenacity, attached himself. We 
had not been there long when 
a note was handed to Solovieff 
by Ah Wong, which proved to 
be from the leader of the 
fitters’ delegation, and pleaded 
that the Skipper had misunder- 
stood them at their recent 
interview, and that they weren't 
asking for more wages, but 
simply an extra issue of vodka! 

The Skipper shrugged his 
shoulders and smote his thigh 
impatiently, and then with a 
somewhat weary smile invited 
his hearers to tell him what 
the devil you were to do with 
fellows like that. 

** Vodka,” he said, “ always 
vodka! First they ask fo 
more pay, and then, as they 
can’t get that, ‘at any rate@ 
little more vodka.’ Well, 1 
suppose I can’t refuse it 
them on a day like this.” 

And, promising to be back 
shortly, he picked up his cap 
and went out. As I suspected 
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that the liqueur party was 
likely to be a protracted one 
and was glad of the excuse to 
preak away, I announced my 
intention of accompanying him, 
and departed immediately after 
him. 

He first went to the mess 
hut, where he called Ah Wong 
and told him to bring a bucket. 
This he filled three-quarters 
full with vodka from the great 
steel drum, and then, with 
Ah Wong behind us carrying 
this, we walked together to 
the cannery. Our approach 
was soon noticed by those 
within, and hailed with much 
enthusiasm. We found a large 
number of the men still there ; 
oe of them had a fiddle and 
was playing a lively tune, and 
sme of them were dancing. 
Most of them were already 
more or less drunk, but that 
did not seem in any way to 
damp their eagerness for more, 
and the bucket was no sooner 
deposited on the floor than 
glasses began to be tendered 
from. all sides. The Skipper 
appointed two of the more 
sober of the men to receive 
and fill these, and himself 
stood by supervising the pro- 
ceedings and exchanging banter, 
in which, as in the drinking, 
az?) as usual was to the 
ore. 

When all of the men had 
been served some one brought 
forward a stool, and the Skipper 
Was again tossed in the air five 
times to a chorus of ‘‘ hurrahs ”’ 
% they had done after the 

iction ceremony. This 
Was. their demonstrative way 
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of passing a vote of thanks. 
By this time the vodka in the 
bucket was getting low; for 
it was not served in liqueur 
glasses, mark you. Oh, no! 
No such fiddling little drinks 
that could drop down under 
your tongue somewhere and 
get lost, but respectable nog- 
gins, holding enough to make 
a good swirling mouthful for 
a brawny, hard-living man— 
something big enough to keep 
track of as it coursed its way 
down unpampered leather-lined 
throats. So you can readily 
imagine that forty odd drinks 
such as this will make great 
inroads even on the contents 
of a bucket, and when he saw 
that his supply would soon be 
finished, the Skipper made a 
suggestion to me. 

As my quarters were in the 
village, every time I went to 
or from the cannery I had to 
cross the river, and as there 
was a good deal of this ferrying 
traffic even amongst the fishery 
staff, a kungast was set aside 
specially for the purpose, and 
a crew of men detailed every 
day to man it. Well, the men 
were not slow in noticing that 
I had no definite work to do 
at the cannery, and acted 
entirely as a free lance, and 
combining this with the fact 
that I lived in the village, 
they argued hopefully that I 
had nothing to do with the 
cannery staff and _ therefore 
should pay for my ferry trips, 
and some days ago they had 
submitted an appeal to the 
Skipper to this effect. The 
Skipper, of course, could not 








permit this, and made it quite 
clear to the men that I was 
attached to the staff of man- 
agement, and must be treated 
in every way as if I was a 
member of it, including free 
ferry trips. His suggestion 
now — knowing that I had 
brought a case of whisky up 
from Japan with me, “in case 
of snake-bite,’’ as they say in 
Australia—was that I should 
take this opportunity of putting 
myself right with the men by 
dispensing a couple of bottles 
out of this liberal stock. The 
soundness of this suggestion 
was so obvious that I’m afraid 
I overlooked the dubious ethics 
of giving further alcohol to 
men who had already had too 
much, and I promptly sent 
Ah Wong to fetch three bottles. 
On his return I took one of 
these and put it down by the 
doorpost — unobserved, as I 
thought—with the intention of 
keeping it in reserve, and hav- 
ing got Ah Wong to open the 
other two, I proceeded to dis- 
pense them. I at once became 
immensely popular. Whisky, 
incidentally, has much more 
fire about it than vodka, for 
they drank it neat, and they 
thought it was wonderful stuff. 
I was toasted, lauded as a good 
fellow, and finally chaired after 
their boisterous Russian fashion. 
I felt sure that I would not 
have any more trouble at the 
ferry, and I certainly never did. 

As I stood there waiting 
for glasses to be brought back 
for refilling, I found myself 
speculatively watching Mur- 
ashka ; but although, knowing 
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his ways as I did, I was quite 
sure he had had more to drink 
that day than most of the men, 
he showed very few signs of 
it. Certainly he was exceed- 
ingly merry, but the occasion 
and his own jovial nature were 
sufficient justification for that. 
But his mind seemed pertectly 
clear, and he was reasonably 
steady on his legs. Only one 
thing seemed to strike me— 
and of the reality even of 
that I could not feel quite 
sure—and that was a certain 
furtiveness of eye when he 
met my glance. It was as if 
he felt me watching him and 
had. an uneasy consciousness 
of being a good deal mor 
drunk than he appeared, and 


was perhaps just a_ trifle 
ashamed of it. But, after all, 
why should he be? A 


moment’s thought made the 
idea seem absurd. Ashamed? 


Murashka, the ex - convict? 
Murashka, the... No! Let 
us forget that. Let us regard 


that as a bygone—a terrible 
one, it is true, but as far asl 
or any other mortal was con- 
cerned it had been expiated 
in twenty long years of penal 
servitude, and any further judg- 
ment of him now rested in 
higher hands. After all, to us 
he was Murashka the wag, 
Murashka the merry fellow, 
Murashka of the whimsical 
mind. The Skipper had said 
he was foul-mouthed. That 
might be; but what could 
you expect after twenty years 
spent amongst convicts of the 
worst type? And foul-mouthed 
or not, there must be an inter- 
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weaving of finer fibres in the 

texture of a man who will 

take the trouble to carve 

comical toys or deck himself 

out absurdly for the simple 
of amusing a child. 

I’m afraid that amidst these 
musings I must have let myself 
get abstracted, for I remember 
that some laughing remark close 
by me suddenly awakened me 
to the fact that there were 
half a dozen empty glasses 
being held out before me for 
refilling. I filled them and 
more besides, but still others 
kept arriving. Should I open 
the third bottle? I might as 
well. After all, three bottles 
wasn't much among such a 
crowd. And in any case, did 
I think they would ever let 
me walk away with it full? 
No—by all means it had better 
beopened. I went to the door. 
There was no bottle there! I 
glanced outside, I looked farther 
along the wall; not a sign of 
it. Then I heard some one 
near to me laugh and mention 
the name of Murashka. I 
looked up. Some men were 
watching me, evidently much 
amused. I looked through the 
crowd for Murashka. He was 
not amongst them. Then I 
heard the Skipper’s voice close 
by me— 

“What's d’ matter? Have 
you lost somet’ing ? ” 

“Why,” I said, “a bottle 
of whisky, that’s all. I put 
it down by the door and some 
a fellow must have lifted 

The amused men who had 
been watching me had by now 
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imparted their joke to others, 
and I could see it was rapidly 
spreading round the whole 
party, and it was also very 
evident that they thought it 
a rather good one. 

“Now, what's all this?” 
demanded the Skipper as he 
noticed how the wave of merri- 
ment was spreading. ‘“‘ What 
is the joke? And who has 
Mr Gordon’s bottle of whisky ? ”’ 

“* Murashka took it,” said a 
voice in the crowd ; and at this 
they all laughed heartily. 

** Murashka took it ? ’’ echoed 
the Skipper somewhat incredu- 
lously. ‘‘ Took it where ? ”’ 

“TI saw him going out of 
the door,” said the man who 
had first spoken, “and as he 
went he reached round the 
doorpost and took the bottle. 
I didn’t even know it was 
there.” 

*“‘ No, if you had you’d have 
taken it yourself,’ said the 
Skipper quickly, at which the 
man laughed sheepishly. 

He strode to the door and 
looked out. . Apparently he 
saw nothing, for he returned 
towards me. I’m afraid I had 
got into a reverie again. 1 
was thinking about Murashka 
—the man who would devise 
amusements for a child one 
day and steal whisky the next ; 
the man of “finer fibres ’’— 
and of the furtive eye! And 
I had thought he was ashamed 
of being drunk! Heavens, what 
a simpleton ! 

“You can take it your 
whisky’s gone, if dat’s what 
you're worryin’ about,” broke 
in the Skipper’s voice. “‘ Dere’s 
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no sign of Murashka outside, 
an’ if I send men after him 
dey’ll jus’ help him drink it, 
an’ if you or I go to look for 
him dey’ll jus’ laugh at us. So 
you better say ‘ good-bye’ to 
it.” 

“Tm not worrying about 
the whisky,” I: said rather 
wearily. “Tm wondering 
what’s happening to my elf.” 

“Your elf?” queried the 
Skipper, looking blankly at me 
for a moment. ‘ Oh—your 
- elf. H’m—yes’’—he nodded 
his head grimly—‘‘I expect 
he’s beginnin’ to wish his nurse 
would come along an’ take 
him home.” 

I could not help smiling at 
the Skipper’s way of expressing 
himself, but in my heart I 
was far from smiling. I wished 
I had not sent for the whisky. 
The men would have been 
better without it, and now if 
anything happened with Mur- 
ashka I should feel I was to 
blame. 

The Skipper was returning 
to his room to rejoin the 
liqueur party, and invited me 
to accompany him, but I had 
no inclination for more merry- 
making, so I thanked him and 
turned my steps towards the 
village. As I passed the office 
of the old salting station I 
remembered that my bag from 
the Bolsheretsk trip was still 
there, and as I badly needed 
it I called for a volunteer to 
carry it to the village. The 
men always ready to 
earn a little extra money, 80 
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I found several candidates, and 
chose one who seemed a little 
less drunk than the rest. When 
I tell you that he could hardly 
stand, and that I walked ‘be. 
tween him and the river to 
guard against his falling into 
it, you can imagine what ‘the 
others were like. However, we 
got to the cabin without mis- 
hap, and I gave him some 
money and a cup of hot tea 
brewed by the hazaika.’ But 
could I send him away? Not 
a bit of it. Whether it was 
that the snug log cabin re 
minded him of home, or that 
he simply felt disinclined for 
the walk back, neither com- 
mand nor cajolery could budge 
him out of it; and as I hadn't 
the heart to use force, I finally 
borrowed some sacking and 
put him to bed on it in a 
corner of the outer room, where 
he promptly fell asleep. I 
subsequently learnt that at 
about the same time that I 
was doing this the little priest 
had “passed out’ and been 
put to sleep in a corner of the 
messroom. What a day! And 
this was the ‘“ benediction ” of 
our cannery ! 

The followmg morning our 
fishing station gave one the 
impression of just having passed 
through an epidemic of some 
deadly disease. Hardly more 
than half the men were at 
work, and they all looked il 
and lackadaisical, and the place 
generally wore a deserted and 
neglected air. The only signs 
of real life or interest became 


— 





1 House mistress. 
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noticeable towards twelve 
o'clock, when it became time 
for the vodka parade. And 
foremost and liveliest and most 
interested of all was—yes, of 
course—our friend Murashka. 

“ Murashka,’’ I said, going 
straight up to him, ‘ why did 
you take my bottle of whisky 
yesterday ? ” 

He hung his head. He had 
been very drunk, he said, and 
wasn’t really in control of his 
actions. He had seen it as he 
was going out, and something 
impelled him to take it. He 
was very sorry. A hesitating 
smnile flickered across his face, 
and he glanced up at me bash- 
fully, with the simpering shame- 
facedness of a guilty schoolboy 
—or with the same shamefaced- 
ness of that same Murashka say- 
ing to me a few days ago, “I 
killed a man.” What was it? 
Did it mean anything at all, 
or was it simply a pose? If 
his manner was any indica- 
tion, his conscience reacted 
just as much—or as little—to 
the theft of the whisky as to 
that terrible crime of his youth. 
To copy a phrase of the Skip- 
per’s—what the devil were you 
to do with a man like that ? 

I had hardly moved away 
from him before he again be- 
came as buoyant as ever. I 
noticed also that he had his 
good coat on and looked unduly 
festive, and on inquiring the 
cause I learnt that it was his 
name-day—which with the Rus- 
sians is equivalent to a birth- 
day,—and being an old em- 
ployee the Skipper was allowing 
him to take the afternoon off. 


Quaintly enough, that was ‘the 
only thing that ever occurred 
to remind me that he had a 
name, for “ Murashka” was 
simply a nickname, and means 
“* @ little ant.” How this came 
to be applied to him I never 
discovered, but it was the only 
name by which I ever heard 
any one refer to him. 

Being his féte day, and hav- 
ing doubtless the assistance 
of a certain alcoholic stimulus 
inherited from  yesterday’s 
orgie, Murashka was in very 
high spirits. He toasted the 
Skipper with his first glass, 
and then used the occasion 
as a pretext to ask that he 
should do him the honour of 
drinking a glass with him. 
This the genial Skipper did not 
refuse, and tossed off a short 
peg to the toast of, “May you 
get to bed sober, Murashka.”’ 
This led to some banter on the 
subject of Murashka’s appar- 
ently unlimited capacity for 
alcohol, in the course of which 
the Skipper, in an unguarded 
moment, asked him how much 
he really could drink. To this 
Murashka very aptly replied 
that he didn’t know, but would 
be very glad to try, thank you, 
Ivan Alexandrovich; and be- 
fore the amused Skipper seemed 
quite to realise what was hap- 
pening he had tossed off four 
more pegs. At this point, 
however, the Skipper called a 
halt, and amid much laughter, 
congratulations, and chaff from 
the men around, Murashka 
passed on and made way for 
the next in the line. 

Considering the enormous 
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amount of neat spirit he must 
have consumed the previous 
day, I was surprised at the 
Skipper’s allowing the man to 
steal a march on him like this, 
and I was therefore still more 
astonished when, a few minutes 
later, I saw Murashka receive 
a glass of vodka from Olga 
Petrovna and gallantly drink 
it off to her health. As we 
walked across together to the 
mess hut afterwards I referred 
to these incidents, and asked 
the Skipper if he didn’t think 
he was inviting trouble by 
letting him have so much alco- 
hol. He threw out his hands 
helplessly. 

“IT know it,” he said, “ an’ 
God knows I ought to remem- 
ber. But somehow I can’t. 
D’ son of a gun is so fonny, 
so quick wid his tongue, he 
makes me laugh before I 
can tink what I’m doin’ wid 
him. 

“ An’ anyway,’ he added 
suddenly, ‘ you haven’t got too 
much to say yourself. Do you 
know your own dam elf is 
gettin’ him drinks now ? ”’ 

“What on earth do you 
mean?” I demanded. The 
idea that I should be saddled 
with responsibility for the sup- 
posed acts of my purely figur- 
ative elf was bafflingly novel 
to me. 

“Don’t you know how he 
got dat las’ glass of vodka?” 
he asked by way of reply. 

I confessed I did not. 

“Well,” said the Skipper, 
“he sees Solovieff standin’ wid 
Mrs Morozoff, an’ so he goes 
up, to him an’ says dat on d’ 
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occasion of his name-day he 
would tink it a great honour 
to receive a glass of vodka 
from Mrs Morozoff’s hand, an’ 
would Solovieff be kind enough 
to ask her for him. Solovieff 
—you can’t blame him—agks 
her, an’ she can’t very well 
say ‘No’; so Solovieff goes 
an’ gets d’ vodka an’ Mrs 
Morozoff hands it to Murashka 
—an’ d’ son of a gun takes off 
his hat an’ bows to her like 
some dam monkey out of @ 
Italian opera an’ drinks to 
‘her gracious health’! If it 
isn’t your bloomin’ elf put 
him up to dat I’d like to know 
what it is anyway, for he can’t 
have learnt dem tricks in Sag- 
halien.”’ 

I had to laugh in spite of 
myself. What an extraordinary 
character the man was! Here 
was I, annoyed about the theft 
of my whisky, disgusted be- 
cause I had begun to feel that 
his professed contrition was 
mostly humbug, and yet finding 
myself forced to laugh at his 
latest prank. As a psycholo- 
gical problem I was prepared 
to admit that he was beyond 
me; but of one thing I 
felt increasingly convinced— 
namely, that he was dangerous. 
The very elusiveness of his 
character and his facility for 
disarming censure seemed t0 
me sources of danger, for 1 
felt that he was aware of them 
and traded on them ; but these 
things, after all, impressed me 
chiefly as surface indications 
of a deeper peril—the possi 
bility of a resurgence of the 
old Murashka, the homicide. 
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After lunch the Skipper, who, 
I think, had found the previous 
day somewhat exhausting, re- 
tired to his room to take a 
nap. Blake and Williams and 
the others left to go about 
their respective duties, and I, 
having nothing to do, sub- 
sided into the old cane arm- 
chair by the fire and began to 
ponder over the events of the 
last two days. I found little 
satisfaction, however, in this, 
for every train of thought 
seemed to lead me to Murashka, 
who continually confronted me 
like a riddle to which there 
was no answer. In search 
of diversion I started look- 
ing through some American 
weeklies of Blake’s, but I soon 
tired of this, as I already knew 
them almost by heart. Finally, 
relief came to me in the form 
of an access of drowsiness, to 
which I readily surrendered 
myself, and was soon sunk in 
a heavy sleep. 

I believe I slept for about 
half an hour—a very laboured 
measy sleep, in which I gradu- 
ally found myself involved in 
a hideous dream. What the 
initial stages of it were I do 
not remember, except that it 
was of the nightmare type, in 
which I was continually strug- 
gling impotently against some 
known but nameless and para- 
lysing horror. Finally, this 
mysterious horror took recog- 
nisable shape in the person of 
Murashka — but 4 Murashka 
such as only a dream could 
conjure up, his boots and 
clothes fantastically decorated 
With spangles of tin, his fur 
VOL. COXXIV.—NO. MCCCLIV. 
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hat beplumed with tin strips, 
and his face distorted into an 
ogre-like manifestation of cruel 
and cunning bestiality. In his 
left hand he carried an absurd 
wooden toy representing a man 
and a bear hammering on an 
anvil, and in his right hand, 
which he held furtively behind 
his back, he clutched a stone. 
With a hideous leering smile 
he would invite others of the 
workmen to look at the toy, 
and as they watched the antics 
of the little figures he would 
suddenly attack them with the 
stone, striking and striking 
until they fell at his feet 
with their heads battered in. 
It was horrible—horrible ; and 
I was powerless to do any- 
thing. Then, unaccountably, 
as is the way of dreams, the 
scene changed: there was the 
outside of the Skipper’s hut, 
and there was Murashka with 
the same crafty malevolence 
on his face, creeping stealthily 
up to it with the stone still 
clutched behind his back. And 
somewhere Frieda, the Skip- 
per’s mastiff, was barking and 
barking, nervously, incessantly, 
but, one must suppose, help- 
lessly, for she did not come 
forward to intervene. And 
now I became desperate, with 
the forces of will and conscience 
impelling me at all costs to 
warn the Skipper, and some 
strange nameless force binding 
and paralysing me so that I 
seemed impotent. And against 
this insufferable constraint I 
strove and strained and battled 
with every fibre of my dreaming 
consciousness, until, bursting, 
K 
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as it were, through layers of 
torpor that bound me... . 

I awoke. 

In front of me was the 
messroom stove, getting cold for 
lack of attention; beside me 
on the floor were the papers 
that had slid from my lap. 
And somewhere outside Frieda 
was barking and barking. 

Why was the dog barking ? 
Frieda was the quietest dog on 
earth; I had never known her to 
disturb anybody. Surely there 
must be something wrong— 
some evil astir—that she should 
bark so. I got up, and, rubbing 
my eyes quickly, went to the 
door and looked out. 

Before me, to the right, 
were the two great steel drums 
of vodka from which the men 
were given their mid-day tot. 
Beyond those, and facing to- 
wards the cannery, was the 
mastiff, Frieda, barking, not 
fiercely nor as if in menace, 
but aimlessly, persistently, head 
in air, as in appeal to high 
heaven against some uncom- 
prehended danger. And facing 
Frieda at about ten paces 
distance was Murashka. <A 
wild look was in his eyes, his 
pock - marked face was dis- 
torted into an evil expression 
of anger, and he swayed un- 
steadily upon his feet: he 
was evidently very drunk. 

“What do you want, Mur- 
ashka ? ”’ I asked. 

“Call that dog off,” said 
Murashka angrily, pointing a 
shaking hand at Frieda. 

The gesture seemed to re- 
move any doubts from the 
dog’s mind as to the man’s 
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evil intent, for it had the 
immediate effect of focussing 
her fury directly on him. She 
gave a couple of short barks 
at him, and then bared her 
teeth in a vicious snarl, 

At this point I heard the 
door of the hut behind me 
open and the Skipper’s voice 
calling— 

“What's this, Murashka? 
What are you doing here at 
this time ? ” 

“Call off your cursed dog 
before I kill it,’ shouted the 
ex-convict in a frenzy, at the 
same time casting his eyes 
furtively around him as if— 
well, as if, for instance, he 
was looking for a good-sized 
stone. 

The Skipper walked quietly 
forward past the dog and 
stood facing Murashka at 4 
couple of paces. 

“*Murashka,”’ he said, fixing 
him sternly in the eye, “you 
are drunk. And you have 
come here to steal vodka. Now 
get away out of this before 
I feel obliged to deal with 
you.” 

“I came here to speak to 
you, Ivan Alexandrovich,” pro- 
tested Murashka somewhat 
lamely, and already much chas- 
tened in appearance. 

“You are lying,” retorted 
the Skipper sharply. “ That 
dog has never barked at any 
man who came here for a 
honest purpose. As for speak- 
ing to me, you have already 
spoken in a manner that I do 
not permit, and that is enough 
for to-day. Now remove your 
self quickly, and I strongly 
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recommend you to go to 

Entirely subdued in manner, 
though still with a shifty look 
in his eye, Murashka turned 
and went. I asked the Skipper 
if he did not think it dangerous 
to have him at large about the 
place in such a state, and in 
reply he asked me what I would 
have him do. He had nowhere 
to lock the man up—even the 
Viadimir was no longer there, 
having sailed that morning for 
Bolsheretsk — and he could 
hardly chain him or put a 
gang of men to sit on him. 
Besides, he was all right as 
long as he ‘didn’t get any 
more alcohol, and the fact of 
his coming here was evidence 
that his other sources of supply 
—whatever they were—were 
exhausted. 

“ Nevertheless he had a very 
evil look in his eye,” I pro- 
tested uneasily. 

“IT don’t know about an 
evil look,” replied the Skipper, 
smiling, “‘but he sure enough 
was pretty angry. An’ what 
do you expect? He eomes 
along here hopin’ to quietly 
meak a little vodka—didn’t 
you see d’ empty bottle in his 
pocket? — an’ he has got 
nearly dere when out comes 
adam great mastiff an’ starts 
barkin’ at him. He don’ dare 
to come forward because she 
would fly at him, an’ if 
he turns roun’ an’ clears out 
he’s afraid she’ll tear d’ pants 
of him; so he’s jus’ stuck 
dere like a fool widin sight 
of d’ liquor. An’ Murashka 
isn’t no whimperin’ coward, 
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you know. You bet he was 
angry !” 

Well, if the Skipper was 
satisfied, it was useless for me 
to say more. Nevertheless this 
incident, following so swiftly 
on my gruesome dream and 
simulating the latter part of 
it so closely, had filled me 
with foreboding. I began to 
feel a horror of the place 
where this man lurked, and a 
desire to get away from the 
spot and bathe my brooding 
spirits with fresh air and exer- 
cise on the open tundra. Per- 
haps that would brighten my 
outlook. 

So I started off at once— 
crossed the river, gained the 
coastal ridge on the northern 
side of the valley, left the 
vague track that led to Yavina, 
and roamed away at random 
toward the foothills, revelling 
in the crisp air, the flowers, 
the views, the freedom, and 
very soon feeling myself a 
different being. Fortune fav- 
oured me, for the day was 
bright and clear, and to any 
lover of nature our valley at 
Ozernoi on such days was a 
place of pure delight. West- 
ward the sea lay softly blue 
under a still softer sky, and 
on these blue waters the de- 
clining sun spread an expanse 
of shimmering silver, across 
which, gracefully silhouetted, 
a schooner was beating south- 
ward. Far away on the horizon 
lay a bank of fog, milk-white 
under the sun, dove-grey 
towards the north, and in the 
south fading away to a light 
white haze through which the 
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beautiful shape of Alaid was 
faintly visible. Farther south 
the view was less heartening : 
leaden greyness in sky and 
sea blotted out Paramushir, 
and against this our rugged 
southern mountains stood 
boldly out in indigo flecked 
with white. Across their face, 
and stretching up to the closer 
headlands, lay a dun-coloured 
streak of cloud, while behind 
and above them a curtain .of 
dark cloud was slowly rising. 
Against this hard sable mono- 
chrome the rich soft colours 
of the landward mountains 
made a striking contrast. Wild 
serrated ridges stained with 
pale brick-red; deep ravines, 
between whose walls hung ham- 
mocks of blue-white snow; 
grey-brown slopes deepening to 
rich green at the base and 
mounted on soft foothills. 
Thus was Koshelev, our first 
great rugged sentinel, a martial 
pennon of red cloud flying 
from its topmost pinnacle. Far- 
ther inland the mighty bulk of 
Ilyin rose like some stately 
domed cathedral, rock brown, 
white splash, and ivy green, 
against the fading topaz of the 
eastern sky. Over the dome 
@ shining halo of silver cloud, 
and round the base the faintest 
bluish haze. Beneath this array 
of delicate colour the nearer 
hills showed clear dark-mottled 
green, and below these again 
lay the brownish green of the 
tundra, splashed with the yel- 
low of king-cups, the purple 
of early orchis, and the bold 
white of the snow patches. 
Over this rich carpet I wan- 
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dered regardless of time, until 
as I approached the hills [ 
found my progress barred by 
a wide belt of scrub-pine that 
lined their base; so here [ 
turned again towards the valley, 
intending to seek a direct way 
down to the village from the 
landward side. As I faced the 
south I »-w that the aspect 
of the scene had changed. The 
curtain of cloud from behind the 
southern mountains had risen 
and spread until, darkly and 
threateningly, it dominated the 


whole landscape, while out to 


sea the pall of darkness from 
over Paramushir had advanced 
right up to the river’s mouth, 
engulfing Alaid, turning sky 
and sea to cold leaden grey, 
and throwing our whole valley 
into gloomy shadow. Darkly 
framed between the shadows 
below and the black pall of 
cloud above, Ilyin and Kosheley 
stood out brightly illumined 
in the last direct rays of sun 
—a picture of glowing delicate 
colour, like some great artist's 
masterpiece seen under hidden 
lights in a darkened gallery. 
Then these too faded away, 
and gloom was everywhere ; and 
with the gloom my old fore- 
bodings returned, and my joy 
in the day was gone. 

I had in the meantime reached 
the valley’s rim, and had seated 
myself there to watch the 
changing effects of light and 
shadow; but now the chilly 
breath of the freshening breeze 
and the sight of birds hurrying 
fleet-winged toward the north 
gave urgent warning of the 
advancing storm, and I was 
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just considering how to make 
the best speed back to the 
village when another effect 
caught and fascinated my gaze. 
As the banks of cloud moved 
northward they brought with 
them a slanting shaft of light 
that now appeared over the 
farther rim of the valley in a 
moving patch of luminous 
colour. Slowly it advanced 
like some great magic spot- 
light, descending the slope, 
flashing on the river, travelling 
over the green base of the 
valley, and illuminating the 
familiar scene with a strange 
unnatural brightness. There 
were the thatched sheds and 
red-roofed cabins of the village ; 
there was a group of villagers 
hurrying homewards from their 
work of repairing the salmon- 
nets—even the dogs were 
plainly visible as they frisked 
around them; there was my 
own cabin, and beyond it two 
more people, a woman and a 
man, evidently quarrelling. But 
wait: the wearer of that long 
ted gown was not a woman. 
No—of course—it was the little 
Kamchadal priest. And the 
other with him gesticulating so 
fiercely — that other — surely 
there must be some curse 
abroad that I could not evade 
the sight of this man !—the 
other was Murashka. 

Both were clearly very drunk 
and also very excited. Appar- 
ently the quarrel had to do 
With something that the little 
man was clutching in his arm, 
for suddenly Murashka laid 
Violent hands upon him as if 
trying to take forcible posses- 
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sion of it. But the priest was 
able to break away, and then, 
holding a hand aloft as if 
invoking the protection of his 
cloth, he turned and walked 
unsteadily away towards a byre 
that stood some fifty yards 
beyond. For a time Murashka 
stood swaying drunkenly and 
watched him go. Then I saw 
him step forward and pick up 
something from the ground— 
something about as big as a 
man’s hand—and clutching this 
he cast a furtive glance behind 
him, and then proceeded 
stealthily to follow the little 
priest. And then the light 
faded away, and a curtain of 
rain swept across the valley, 
hiding everything from view. 

What was it that Murashka 
picked up? A stone? What 
else could it have been ? 

““ He battered in their heads 
with a stone.” 

The Skipper’s words came 
back to me as clearly as if he 
was at my shoulder speaking 
them. Could it be then that 
my dream had been sent to me 
as a warning ?—that our quiet 
hamlet was to be plunged in 
tragedy, and that Murashka, 
after twenty years of penance 
and only five years of freedom, 
was to be hurled back into the 
abyss of bestiality from which 
it had taken him that quarter 
century to crawl? The thought 
appalled me. I leapt to my 
feet, and, after a swift survey 
of the slope to choose a route, 
I plunged wildly down the hill. 

I never wish to pass through 
another twenty minutes like 
those that followed. Except 
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for a few spaces on the slope 
where I could keep to the 
snow patches, every obstacle 
of that wild virgin land seemed 
marshalled against me: serub- 
pine breast high, its branches 
so flattened and interwoven 
that there was hardly hope 
for a dog to crawl beneath 
them, much less for a man to 
force his erect way through. 
Beyond a maze of this there 
was a large pond to be circum- 
vented, then a marsh, and 
around these rank weeds and 
grass, obstructing the view and 
hiding all kinds of pitfalls. 
To make things worse, the rain 
swept down on me before I 
was out of the scrub, and 
lashed icy and stinging at my 
face. Finally, beyond the 
marsh, I came to a stream 
that wandered to and fro in 
a baffling series of loops, and 
after wading some distance 
along one of its reaches I 
emerged near the village, my 
clothes drenched and torn, my- 
self breathless—not only from 
exertion, but from dread of 
the horror that I felt I was 
bound to see. All the way, in 
fighting my path, I had been 
impelled by some wild un- 
reasoning hope that I might 
in some way yet be able to 
avert the threatened disaster ; 
and if my thoughts could have 
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been analysed I fear it would 
have been found that they 
were occupied less directly with 
the safety of the little priest 
than with the hope of saving 
from crime that carver of quaint 
toys, that gay whimsical buf. 
foon, that harbourer of my 
poor little elf—Murashka. 

But as at last I won out 
into the open and approached 
the byre I knew in my heart 
that I must be too late. What- 
ever was to happen must have 
been accomplished long ere 
this; and when I paused be 
side the door it was to nerve 
myself, who had never wit 
nessed death, to see such grue- 
some evidence of the deed as 
might remain. Then, with my 
heart still pumping wildly with 
misgiving, I stepped and gazed 
within. 

On the ground before my 
feet lay a flat stone—abeut as 
big as a man’s hand. Close 
by it was an empty whisky 
bottle—one of my own—with 
the neck struck off. To the 
left amid the shadows, observ- 
ing my intrusion with expres 
sionless eyes, was a very placid 
cow. And reclining against 
the farther wall of the byre, 
their hats awry, their arms 
round each other’s necks, were 
Murashka and the “little 
father ’’—fast asleep. 
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DEATH AND FAME—ANDREW LANG’S REPUTATION—THE NOVELIST 
THE SPOILT CHILD OF THK CENTURY—AN ANCIENT GUIDE TO 
FICTION—-THE PARADOX OF THE LABOUR PARTY—MEMORIES OF 


THE MUSIC-HALL. 


It is commonly observed 
that when a writer dies, a 
shadow falls upon his fame 
and work. All the dogs bark 
at him, who was yesterday a 
lion. We have seen those who 
seemed great in the reign of 
Victoria pass, one by one, into 
the night of forgetfulness. For- 
tunate were they if they were 
merely forgotten. Many of 
them were asked to endure also 
the contempt of those who 
followed hard upon them, 
and might have been expected 
to carry on their tradition. 
Sometimes the dead authors 
appear to bring the obloquy 
upon themselves. Trollope’s 
reputation, already perishing 
of familiarity, did not long 
survive the blow which he 
struck in his autobiography 
at the mystery of his craft. 
If genius be no more than a 
piece of cobbler’s wax on a 
chair, thought a sentimental 
public, why should we be at 
the pains to read the novels of 
Barsetshire ? The sentimental 
public thought foolishly, and 
Trollope has reconquered a place 
in English literature which he 
will never lose again. Some- 
times it is a natural reaction 
which sends a writer into pur- 
gatory. So much has been 
said about him, he has been 





so widely read, that even those 
who once admired him are 
weary of his name, and he is 
ostracised as Aristides was os- 
tracised for his mere excellence. 
That such a one will emerge 
from the shadow is certain. 
Not even Tennyson, who in 
sentiment belonged rather to 
his age than to all time, has 
lingered long in the darkness 
of oblivion, and to-day he is 
winning back the fame to which 
his true qualities of poet entitle 
him. 

After all, these alternations 
of light and shade are the fair 
heritage of poet and of prose- 
writer alike. The rising genera- 
tion, in Ibsen’s phrase, is always 
knocking at the door. Youth 
must solve its own problems 
of style and thought in its own 
fashion. It cannot bow the 
knee to its predecessors without 
questioning their right to wor- 
ship. There is an age at which 
authority exerts its influence 
in vain. But while writers 
rightly refuse to follow the 
example of their elders, there 
is no reason why they should 
arraign the names and fames 
of those elders as though they 
belonged to the criminal class. 
There has, for instance, lately 
been made an attack upon 
Andrew Lang and his achieve- 
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ment, which is difficult to ex- 
plain or excuse. Mr Max Beer- 
bohm began it, with a lack 
of urbanity to which he has 
not accustomed us, and Mr 
Arnold Bennett with difficulty 
restrained the fury which burst 
forth at the mere mention of 
the miscreant’s name. Their 
assault was loud-voiced and 
unprovoked. It was also some- 
what indiscreet, for neither of 
the attackers is more than a 
generation younger than their 
victim, and they cannot hope 
to hold back the rising tide of 
youth for ever. 

Whatever sentence we may 
pass upon Andrew Lang, he 
and his work are episodes in 
the history of letters. He was 
at once a scholar and a jour- 
nalist—a journalist not in a 
derogatory sense, for to him 
journalism was no school of 
“false finish.’ He was no 
adept in the art of sinking. He 
wrote a leading article with 
the same scrupulousness which 
he brought to the writing of 
history. No man proved so 
clearly as he that the distinc- 
tion frequently made between 
literature and journalism is 
fallacious. There is good writ- 
ing and bad writing—that is 
all; and a writer who sojourns 
a day or a week in newspaper 
or review resembles one who 
leaves his study for an hotel. 
He remains, if he guard his 
self-respect, the same in pur- 
pose and in style. Now Andrew 
Lang was always a man of 
letters, and though for many 
years he was the servant (or 
slave) of periodical literature, 
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he never forgot the debt which 
he owed to Greek and Latin, 
and never ceased to illustrate 
the present from the past, 
And he did us this service: 
he reminded us always that 
the ancients had been modern 
once. He had no sympathy 
with ‘‘ Dry-as-dustism from the 
root upwards.” He was no 
hunter of particles or rare 
usages. In criticising Herodo- 
tus and Lucian (for instance) 
side by side with Dickens and 
Thackeray, he recalled the fact, 
which our education sometimes 
bids us forget, that the writers 
of Greece and Rome were 
human after all, and recorded 
the ‘deeds and unveiled the 
passions of mankind with no 
less insight and enthusiasm 
than their successors. To him, 
indeed, we owe more than we 
commonly remember, a literary 
appreciation, which is the only 
true appreciation, of antiquity, 
And not only did he show w 
how to understand the Greeks, 
he showed us how to translate 
them. Jowett’s ‘Plato’ and 
Jebb’s ‘Sophocles’ are but 
glorified cribs. Any passage 
selected from these works would 
get full marks in an examina 
tion, and they give to the 
curious reader no impression 
of the originals. Jebb’s 
‘Sophocles ’ especially is a sad 
work. It is written not i 
sound English, but in so strange 
@ jargon that without the 
Greek at hand it would seem 
unintelligible. It is the trans 
lator’s business to keep close 
to the meaning of his text, and 
to be enough of an artist to 
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represent it in an English which 

erves its spirit and colour, 
and yet has the air itself of an 
original work. The rhythmical 
prose into which, with Pro- 
fessor Butcher’s aid, Lang trans- 
lated the ‘ Odyssey,’ is as apt 
a medium as has ever been 
found to represent the hexa- 
meters of Homer. And still 
better is his ‘ Theocritus,’ for 
he has echoed the Greek of 
that elusive poet in an English 
that is of our own time. 

As a journalist Andrew Lang 
held a place apart. As we 
have said, he wrote, even in 
the ‘ Daily News,’ as a man of 
letters. He deserves the re- 
proach which clings to the 
profession of journalism as little 
as Addison and Steele deserved 
it. He wrote in the daily and 
the weekly press to please 
himself rather than his readers. 
He passed by what was upper- 
most in the public mind, and 
discoursed gaily of that which 
engrossed himself. His interests 
were many—books, sport, an- 
thropology,—and it was always 
his pleasant practice to illus- 
trate any one of his favourite 
topics by the others. He kept 
% many King Charles’s heads 
about him as the head-hunter 
of the Solomon Islands keeps 
skulls, and he managed never 
to bore his readers. Moreover, 
he was, when he chose, rapid 
and effective in attack. He 
once was called the ghost of 
Lucian, and hardly deserved 
the name, for though in method 
he somewhat resembled the 
Greek satirist, he lacked the 
seriousness which underlay 
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Lucian’s_ wittiest dialogues. 
Lucian laughed to scorn the 
morals and theology of his 
day; Lang used his branding- 
iron on the trivialities of thought 
and manner which he saw about 
him. But whatever it was on 
which he discoursed, whether 
he chose prose or verse as the 
medium of his expression, his 
touch was always light, his 
pen glided over his paper with 
an insolence of ease. One 
quality he always lacked—en- 
thusiasm. He was not moved 
by the common passions of 
mankind. If he had any prefer- 
ences in theology or politics, 
he never betrayed them. It 
seemed as though he found it 
too troublesome to hold strong 
opinions upon what are fool- 
ishly known as ‘“ the questions 
of the day.” We recall only 
a sonnet on the death of Gor- 
don, and some pages on Sir 
Walter Scott, which prove that 
deep down in the heart of 
Andrew Lang there lurked an 
enthusiasm which he was too 
shy or too timid often to 
express. 

And he is dead. He died 
some fifteen years ago, and he 
is attacked with a kind of 
anger where he is not for- 
gotten. Mr Max Beerbohm 
complains that all his interests 
were in the past. His clever- 
ness, we are told, was never 
used “‘in service of any great 
contemporary writer.’ He 
knew and loved and understood 
Homer as few of his contem- 
poraries knew and understood 
him. He clung fervently to 
“the witty Jane,’ as he called 
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Jane Austen. Even Thackeray 
was not too young to come 
within the orbit of his vision. 
He did not write amiable arti- 
cles in the reviews about those 
who were alive in his time. 
There was no reason why he 
should, and no blame need 
attach to him for this limitation. 
Even critics, bitterly as they 
are assailed by those who ap- 
peal anxiously to their judg- 
ment, are free to choose the 
subjects upon whom they exer- 
cise their craft. And there is 
no reason why Andrew Lang 
should have devoted his life 
to the appreciation of current 
literature. If he preferred to 
discuss Homer and Sir Walter 
Scott, why should he not have 
told the world about those 
whom he knew and loved best ? 
It may be—we do not know— 
that his sympathy with Mr 
Max Beerbohm and Mr Arnold 
Bennett was imperfect. They 
cannot justly complain. Obvi- 
ously at this distance of time 
they have no sympathy with 
him whatever. And why should 
they ask of him what it was 
not theirs to give? 

Another charge brought 
against Andrew Lang is that 
he was ‘not beloved by the 
eminent creative writers of his 
time.” ‘I remember,” says 
Mr Beerbohm, “‘ dear old Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton thumping 
the table in his back dining- 
room and saying, ‘I never yet 
knew a man of genius who 
didn’t loathe Lang.’” This 
seems wholly irrelevant to the 
matter. Men of genius are no 
wiser in choosing their friends 


than other men. As a rule 
they demand too much of 
their companions, and have 
less to yield them in exchange, 
For them too often friends 
are but as walking-sticks, who 
will guide their tottering steps 
and lead them patiently whither 
they wish to go. Indeed, if it 
were our business to choose be- 
tween Andrew Lang and “ dear 
old Theodore Watts-Dunton ” 
as men of letters, certainly it 
is to Lang that we would give 
the prize. But comparisons 
of this kind are unprofit- 
able, because the conditions 
are unequal. Andrew Lang 
was one of those not uncommon 
men’ and writers who are bom 
out of their due time and place, 
He was but a strayling in his 
own time. His heart and his 
tastes were in the past. He 
was more at his ease with 
Homer than with the masters 
of modern fiction. There was 
no reason, then, why he should 
have exercised his judgments 
upon men and books about 
whom he cared little. We 
have known an eminent pro 
fessor, who was born an orien- 
talist, who was perfectly at 
home among Persians and 
Arabs, who knew their litera 
ture, and divined, with a 
amazing sureness, the processes 
of their thoughts, and who 
yet in the affairs of modem 
Europe was simple as a child. 
We did not find words to blame 
him with; we did not I 
proach him for lack of sym- 
pathy with the creative writers 
of his time and country. Rather 
we admired his instinctive ul 
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derstanding of strange tongues 
and strange people, and loved 
him for the childlike simplicity 
with which he approached 
such problems and experiences 
as presented no difficulty to 
us. And if we would be just 
to Andrew Lang, if we would 
welcome him not unfairly when 
the best of him comes back 
from the oblivion into which 
death has thrown him, we 
should do well to remember 
that he too was born into a 
partially strange world, to 
which, until the end of his 
wayward and somewhat peevish 
life, he was never wholly ac- 
climatised. 

But beneath these literary 
animosities there lurks the dis- 
like which those who call them- 
selves ‘‘ creative writers’ pro- 
fess to all those who do not 
compete with them in the art 
of fiction. We believe that 
the distinction is a false one, 
that literary “‘ creation ’’ does 
not begin and end in the telling 
of a story. There are many 
mansions in the kingdom of 
literature, and they are not 
all built after one pattern. 
But just now the art of fiction 
is held to be the one and only 
form of literary expression. 
The novelists are the spoilt 
children of the twentieth cen- 
tury. They are entitled, we 
are told, to all the considera- 
tion and to all the profits of 
the craft. They alone are the 
“ best-sellers,” and by a strange 
confusion of thought, their 
champions have assured them 
that to be a “ best-seller” is 
to win the palm of victory. 
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It is an easy test of excellence, 
and easily applied. And it is 
applied to such purpose that 
the novelist has become a sanc- 
tified personage. He walks 
apart, as though touched by 
a divine radiance. He is marked 
out by the gods for his high 
calling, and he is ever ready 
to accept the gratitude and 
the applause of the people. 
The mere fact that he exists 
is sufficient for him, and were 
he capable of self-criticism, he 
would not stoop to apply it. 
Alas! it may be said of the 
“creative artist” that the 
task of “creation ’’ keeps him 
too busy to care about the 
accuracy or the force of his 
style. His standard of writing 
is often lamentably low, and 
since his readers are, most of 
them, as careless about such 
matters as himself, he has no 
motive to castigate his writing. 
A novel sells as well without 
good grammar as with it, and 
there seems no reason why a 
successful merchant of fiction 
should trouble himself about 
the unessential. In France it 
is true that criticism keeps an 
open eye upon works of fiction, 
and denies the title of “ litera- 
ture’’ to such stories as fall 
below a certain standard. It 
was, we believe, a constant 
grief to Georges Ohnet, the 
popular writer of ‘The Iron- 
Master,’ that he was not ad- 
mitted within the circle of men 
of letters. His popularity was 
unbounded; he was perhaps 
the “‘ best-seller’ of his time. 
But he missed the appreciation 
of the wisely critical, and was 
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unconsoled. Such a scruple as 
this could be found only in 
France, where the language is 
still jealously guarded. In Eng- 
land the novelist is sure of 
praise for a while if only he 
secure a success at the circu- 
lating library. 

“For a while”’—these are 
the sad words which even “‘ the 
creative artist’ cannot forget. 
The triumph of the novelist 
is too often short-lived. Though 
he bask in the sunshine of 
success, and count with satis- 
faction the tens of thousands 
of copies which his publisher 
distributes, he may still be 
haunted by the fear of a sudden 
oblivion. For, in spite of all 
the kind things that have been 
said about them, in spite of 
the high rewards that have 
been lavished upon their 
authors, novels, except the 
happy few, are to-day a kind 
of journalism. So many speci- 
mens of the art are written 
and published that they cannot 
all hope to survive for long the 
instant curiosity of the public. 
They all of them, no doubt, 
have their chance at the libra- 
ries, and then too often there 
descends upon them, even upon 
the successful, the shadow of 
forgetfulness. They may last 
no more than a week or a 
month, and compete in endur- 
ance, not with works of litera- 
ture, but with reviews and 
magazines. Thus is proved 
the vanity of human pride. 
The pages of the master- 
piece, created with care and 
enthusiasm, are used to en- 
wrap tobacco or sweetmeats 
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in the humbler 
suburbs. 

Those novelists who need g 
lesson in humility may be 
reminded how few specimens 
of their craft are remembered 
after a few years even by 
name. Rather more than a 
hundred years ago there wag 
published in Paris a book called 
‘The Novel Reader’s Guide,’ 
The date of publication is 
1819, and the compiler was one 
M. Mare. He was a careful 
and thorough man—that is 
evident; and he did his best 
to make a proper classification 
of the novels which existed in 
his day. He confesses, with a 
plaintive chagrin, that you will 
often find the same romance 
set down in half a dozen classes, 
for the subjects necessarily over- 
lapped, and a sternly rigid 
alrangement was impossible. 
The taste of that time was 
not the taste of ours. Mystery 
and romance then held the 
world in thrall. The mer 
titles of these forgotten books 
fill you with wonder. Who 
nowadays could sit down com- 
fortably to the reading of 
‘Montbart, the Exterminator, 
or the Last of the Filibusters’ ! 
How could a book come up 
to such a title as ‘ Laflora, or 
the Good Negress,’ or ‘ Eufrasia, 
or the Ruins of the Castle of 
Floresca’? Even ‘ Alfred, or 
the Maior of Warwick,’ of 
‘The Bastard of Lovelace, 
would lose its interest if it 
actually came into our hands. 
We can well believe that these 
forgotten masterpieces had not 
the remotest touch with life. 
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Doubtless they were extrav- 
agant ridiculous inventions, 
put they held their readers’ 
attention, we are sure, and 
their authors one and all were 
certain that they were great 
creative artists. And the novels 
set down in this industrious 
guide were thirty thousand in 
number, and all of them, save 
@ score or so, are now irre- 
trievably forgotten. 

Thirty thousand novels! 
And that was more than a 
century ago! How vast would 
be the number of forgotten 
books if a compiler were found 
industrious enough to attempt 
a census and a Classification ! 
There is a certain pathos in 
this tale of vain endeavour 
and frustrated achievement. 
Though fashion in fiction 
changes, the pride and aspira- 
tion of its purveyors remain 
the same. We can well believe 
that the champions of the 
novel claimed in 1819, as some 
of them claim in 1928, that 
the only writers of prose worthy 
consideration were the novelists, 
and that the only use of the 
others was to provide “raw 
material,” in the President of 
the Academy’s luminous phrase, 
for the creative artist. And 
yet the novelists of to-day 
may learn a lesson in humility 
from their colleagues of a cen- 
tury since. No doubt the 
authors of 1819 were as proud 
of their large circulation and 
benign influence as their suc- 
cessors of to-day. Doubtless 
they, too, in sincere indignation 
browbeat the critics who denied 
them the gift of perfection. 
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Doubtless they were no less 
confident in the immortality 
which awaited them round the 
corner than are Messrs A. and 
B., the latest favourites of the 
circulating library. Once upon 
a time their masterpieces were 
thirty thousand strong, all liv- 
ing and all read. And now 
their fantastic titles exist only 
in a rare and curious catalogue, 
and cause a smile of amuse- 
ment to the antiquary who 
consults it. To-day the names 
seem to mean nothing; they 
are the ghosts of a long-perished 
success ; and he is hard-hearted 
indeed who does not deplore 
these pallid spectres of the 
past. Thirty thousand novels ! 
It is a vast library, and all as 
dead as the law, the science, 
and the theology of our ances- 
tors. And have the novelists 
of to-day, still more numerous 
and prolific, any better hope 
than the unfortunates of 1819 
of a happier resurrection ? 


There is a grave prospect of 
disruption in the ranks of the 
Labour Party. At a time 
when co-operation in industry 
seemed more than a vague 
hope, when employers and em- 
ployed had agreed to establish 
@ permanent and official body 
which should represent both 
sides and should keep watch 
on industrial problems, Messrs 
Maxton and Cook came forward 
with a challenge. To these 
gentlemen “‘ Peace in our Time ” 
is a maxim of despair. There 
is nothing they dislike so bit- 
terly as peace, unless it be 
prosperity. The disastrous 
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strikes have taught them noth- 
ing. They are unable to learn 
the simple lesson that if they 
attack thosewhom they foolishly 
believe their enemies, they at- 
tack at the same time their 
own friends. Even if they won 
the victory, which they should 
know now to be impossible, 
they would suffer more dis- 
astrously than those whom they 
believed they had defeated. 
They still hanker after what 
they call the “class war’’; 
they still shout at the top of 
their voices the foolish outworn 
slogan, ‘‘ Socialism in our time.” 
They would gladly see the 
world in ashes about them if 
only they might go on with 
their noise. In advocating a 
forward policy for the Socialists, 
they appealed to Keir Hardie, 
and their opponents aptly 
enough quoted against them 
their supreme authority. ‘“‘ To 
claim for the Socialist move- 
ment,” said Keir Hardie many 
years ago, “‘ that it is a ‘ class 
war’ dependent for its success 
upon ‘class consciousness’ is 
doing Socialism an injustice 
and indefinitely postponing its 
triumph. It is, indeed, lower- 
ing it to the level of a mere 
faction fight.””’ Messrs Maxton 
and Cook have travelled far 
on the road of revolution since 
Keir Hardie spoke and wrote. 
There is nothing they like so 
much as a faction fight. They 
like to raise their voices and 
scream upon platforms. With 
Mr Cook especially the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the 
workers are remote considera- 
tions. Were all men comfort- 
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ably employed and well paid, 
Mr Cook’s employment would 
be gone. He would have noth- 
ing to shout about; and if 
the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress is in 
danger of coming into agree 
ment with Lord Melchett’s 
group of employers, he would 
no longer have a chance of 
embroiling anybody. So noth- 
ing was left for him to do but 
with the aid of Mr Maxton to 
issue a manifesto. These two 
stalwarts did all that was re- 
quired of them. They sounded 
a battle-cry and issued a chal 
lenge. A strong Socialist pro- 
gramme—that was what they 
wanted. Higher wages and 
shorter hours—all those things 
for which the Trade Unions 
have striven—were pushed into 
the background. With so nar- 
row @ pedantry are such men 
as Mr Cook restricted that they 
would rather thrust their dupes 
into misery than give up one of 
their ridiculous slogans. But 
the challenge and the war-cry 
of Messrs Maxton and Cook 
would have been of no avail 
had they not been accepted by 
the National Council of the 
Independent Labour Party. At 
first it was thought that this 
Council was too wise and wary 
to fall into the trap that was set 
for it. It fell into the trap with 
both feet, and made a conflict 
between the Labour Party and 
the so-called I.L.P. inevitable, 
in spite of the assurances which 
it gave. Through the voice of 
Mr Fenner Brockway, “it ex 
pressed its agreement with the 
spirit and intention of the 
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manifesto, and being satisfied 
that it was not intended in 
any way to disrupt the Labour 
movement, decided by a ma- 
jority vote to encourage its 
pranches and members to co- 
operate in this attempt to 
secure a strong Socialist pro- 
gramme.” Truly it was easily 
satisfied, since nothing is clearer, 
even amid the cross-purposes of 
the Labour organisations, than 
that the manifesto of Messrs 
Maxton and Cook will “ dis- 
rupt” the Party if it be ac- 
cepted by large numbers of 
working men. And that there 
should be no misunderstanding, 
Mr Brockway declared that 
“the National Council decided 
at the same time to proceed 
vigorously with its campaign 
for the incorporation in the 
Labour Party programme of 
the ‘Socialism in our time’ 
proposal, and to organise dele- 
gate conferences in connec- 
tion therewith throughout the 
country.” 

There is, in fact, only one 
interpretation to be put upon 
Mr Brockway’s speech and the 
support of the National Council. 
Messrs Maxton and Cook are 
accepted as the leaders of the 
Party. Their policy of class 
hatred is accepted by the ma- 
jority of the Independent Lab- 
our Party, and it is a policy 
upon which Mr Clynes says 
“no State worth having could 
rest.” Not one of the ac- 
credited leaders of Labour is 
in agreement with Messrs Max- 
ton and Cook. Mr Cook holds 
& place apart in the councils 
of the Party. He plays openly 
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for his own hand, and would 
rather see ruin overtake the 
working men of England than 
make the most favourable 
terms with capitalism. And the 
slogan which he emblazons on 
his banners and shouts con- 
tinually — ‘‘ Socialism in our 
time ’’—is condemned by Mr 
MacDonald as an invitation to 
suicide. What hope, then, can 
there be for Labour in the near 
future? The General Election 
approaches, and unity is the 
only principle upon which any 
Party can rely. What will 
Labour do? Will it support 
the moderation of Mr Mac- 
Donald, whom the responsi- 
bilities of office have inspired 
to some measure of prudence 
and statesmanship? Or will 
it follow the wild men, Messrs 
Maxton and Cook, along the 
noisy road which leads to 
suicide ? 

Meanwhile, the champions of 
reconciliation have taken one 
further step in the direction 
of peace. The Conference, at 
which Lord Melchett and a 
group of employers met on 
terms of confidence and friend- 
ship the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress, 
have published an interim re- 
port, which gives good hope 
that at last industrial diffi- 
culties have found their solu- 
tion. It is significant that the 
report was accepted with one 
dissentient, and the dissentient, 
it need hardly be said, was Mr 
Cook. He was hardly likely 
to approve an agreement be- 
tween capital and labour which 
even some months ago seemed 
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impossible, and which if no un- 
toward incident disturb it will 
bring peace to industry. Mr 
Ben Turner, who moved the 
adoption of the report, dis- 
cerns what are the true in- 
terests of Labour. ‘Some 
trade unionists accuse them,” 
said he, ‘‘ of helping to prop up 
a decaying capitalism. These 
old-time phrases did not im- 
press him. The Trade Union 
leaders taking part in the con- 
ference had worked for many 
years trying to get rid of the 
evils of poverty and unemploy- 
ment, and they were not 
daunted by such criticism.’ He 
knew well that continual war- 
fare would not cure these evils. 
He was no believer, he said, 
with an eye no doubt upon the 
excitable Mr Cook, in the slogan, 
“fight, fight, fight, irrespective 
of victory, defeat, and common- 
sense.” In other words, the 
object of Mr Ben Turner is 
constructive statesmanship. He 
wants to benefit not only his 
class but his country, and that 
such a speech as his should be 
made by a trade unionist is 
a happy omen. Contrast it 
with the sulky utterance of 
Mr Cook, and you will see how 
far apart are the two men and 
their ideals. Mr Cook has 
hastened to make public the 
tenor of his speech in opposi- 
tion to the conference. ‘“‘ He 
said the meetings were a farce. 
He was concerned solely with 
advancing the interests of his 
class. Acceptance of the report 
would not benefit but would 
injure the workers. The Na- 
tional Industrial Council was 
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not a step towards worker,’ 
control of industry, but wag 
merely a fig-leaf upon the naked 
capitalist autocracy in indus. 
try.” Mr Cook spoke and 
voted in silence. All the mem. 
bers of the Council, to which- 
ever side they belonged, re 
fused to have anything to say 
or do to the man who would 
destroy his class and his cou- 
try in order to satisfy his ow 
pedantry. And we cannot but 
ask how two such men % 
Messrs Ben Turner and A. J, 
Cook can fight in the same 
army. Mr Ben Turner has the 
best of it in the National 
Industrial Council. Mr Cook, 
for the moment, is supreme in 
the Independent Labour Party. 
And that is the paradox of 
labour. 


In the music-hall of thirty 
years ago we had a form of 
art which was at once popular 
and unique. It owed nothing 
to France, even at a time when 
our theatre was under the 
domination of Paris. It grew 
upon English soil, and it con 
quered the minds and tastes 
of Englishmen. That it is now 
dead or dying is a cause for 
genuine regret, especially a8 
the entertainment which has 
succeeded it is not of home 
growth. Now, the songs which 
of old were sung in our musi¢- 
halls were popular in the sense 
that the old ballads were popt- 
lar. They were heard and 
echoed by all, and none could 
say that this one or that was 
the author of them. Ther 
vulgarity was, indeed, a proof 
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of their genius. Even their 
occasional ineptitude gave them 
a strange kind of distinction. 
No songs that ever were written 
were so closely padded with 
irrelevant words and phrases. 
Such interpolations as “‘ I wish 
it understood,” or ““ Upon my 
word, it’s true” are not the 
proper stuff of verse. They 
belong intimately to the music- 
hall, and from a certain kind 
of song we would not have 
them away. When the art of 
the music-hall was at its height, 
its songs were as concise 
and as economical of words as 
great art is always concise and 
economical, and withal were 
written in a vernacular which 
was exclusively their own. But 
for all their popularity, in spite 
of the fact that their humour 
and their refrains passed into the 
common speech, they are to-day 
in danger of being forgotten. 
We are, therefore, all the more 
grateful for the ‘ Music-Hall 
Memoirs,’ which Mr Terence 
Prentis has edited, and which 
Miss Elizabeth Pyke has illus- 
trated with considerable skill. 
The book is further equipped 
with a “foreword” by Sir 
Harry Lauder, who deplores the 
decay of an art which he has 
done much to encourage. The 
decline of the music-hall ballad, 
he points out, is “‘ concurrent 
with the usurpation of its place 
by American dance rhythms 
having only a minimum of 
lyric ambition.” He suggests 
that “the new song, which 
can’t be sung, may possess a 
Virtue of its own,” and he 
Tegrets in terms, which may 
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surprise some, but should not, 
that ‘‘ the poetical expressions 
and surprising emphasis that 
are to be found in the refrains 
of many of the old music-hall 
ballads ” should be supplanted 
by any successor. Sir Harry 
Lauder takes the old music- 
hall and its songs with a proper 
seriousness. He points out that 
it greatly excelled in the senti- 
mental song and in the antidote 
to it—the ironic, and he finds 
a combination of the senti- 
mental and the ironic in a song 
called ‘ The Twi-Twilight ’ :— 


‘* There’s a boy at the corner of every 
street, 
And his girl as she joins him is 
looking so sweet, 
That he never once thinks of the 
size of her feet, 
In the twi-twilight.” 


The irony of these songs is 
commonly more blunt than 
this, and often, quite properly, 
takes the form of horse-play. 
There is not much irony, for 
instance, in ‘ What Cheer, Ria,’ 
a masterpiece of its kind, and 
sung once upon a time with 
great effect by Bessie Bell- 
wood, a woman of genius. Nor 
is irony the quality to be 
observed in that piece of non- 
sense, sung to great applause 
by Mr Dunville, ‘The Stormy 
Winds do Blow’ :— 


‘© We mopp’d up malt ashore at Malta, 
The sea was salt, but the beer was 
salter ! 
We punctured a tyre at Giberaltar, 
For the stormy winds did blow !” 


It was, however, the greatest 
achievement of the old music- 
L 
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hall to ensure the collaboration 
of the audience and the singers. 
Between the stage and the front 
of the house there was a perfect 
intimacy. The stalls and the 
pit joined in the choruses with 
a true gusto, and what artiste 
was there—they were all artistes 
—who called in vain upon the 
enthusiasm of the gallery boy ? 
But “time goes by turns,” 
quotes Sir Harry Lauder, and 
to-day the old favourites are 
but memories—memories hap- 
pily revived by the old songs 
and the new portraits collected 
together in this book of Mr 
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Prentis’s editing. Here they 
are: Sir Harry Lauder him- 
self, Dan Leno and Herbert 
Campbell, Marie Lloyd and 
Vesta Tilley and Lottie Collins, 
Charles Godfrey and Little Tich. 
And Charles Bignell is here, 
with ‘What ho! she Bumps, 
and Charles Coburn with ‘ The 
Man that Broke the Bank 
at Monte Carlo.’ Even that 
forgotten worthy, James 
Fawn, makes his appearance, 
But where is the _ great 
Arthur Roberts, who in his 
day was the king of the 
halls ? 
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